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75 years of peacetime progress, 
Armour is able to supply a major 
share of the meat and dairy prod- 
ucts for our armed forces and allies 
throughout the world. And Armour’s 
continuing research has developed 
many by-products vital to victory. 
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ES, to be sure of top quality and 

dependability in a synthetic rubber 
tractor tire, do as you have always done 
— go to your Goodyear dealer for Good- 
year Sure-Grip tires. 


There are three reasons why it’s smart 
to do so — reasons why Goodyear Sure- 
Grips are superior to other synthetic 
rubber tractor tires. 


First, Goodyear Sure-Grips give the 
exclusive advantages of that hard- 
working, SELF-CLEANING, O-P-E-N 
C-E-N-T-E-R TREAD DESIGN which 
gets the most work out of any tractor, in 
less time, and with less fuel. 


Second, there's Goodyear’s long experi- 
ence in synthetic rubber. Knowing how 
to compound synthetics is mighty im- 
portant — and Goodyear’s experience in 
processing synthetic rubber dates back 
beyond the granting of our first synthetic 


patents in 1927. 


Third, thanks to Goodyear’s Supertwist 
cord construction, the carcass of Good- 
year tractor tires has extra toughness and 
resiliency — which means longer life. 


GooD. 
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IN RUBBER 









OPEN CENTER 


NO MUD TRAPS 


Sure-Grip, Supertwist, 
Khtagtite— T. M.'s 
The Geodyear Tire 
& Robber Company 
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So, if you can qualify for new tractor 
tires — either as replacements or as 
change-overs from steel wheels — you 
want Goodyear Sure-Grips, the best syn- 
thetic rubber tractor tire made! 


And the way to find out if you can 
qualify is to see your Goodyear dealer. 
He has all the latest rules and informa- 





O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R, SELF-CLEAN- 
ING TREAD DESIGN. 


NO “POCKETS” to pack up with 
earth and cause slippage. 


GREATER TRACTION, backward as 
well as forward in all kinds of soil. 





BETTER WORK, in less time and with 
less fuel. 





Wilt B€57 TRACTOR VIRE 





tion, and will be glad to help you in every 
possible way to get the extra advantages 
of the finest tire equipment any tractor 
can have today — Goodyear Sure-Grips! 





AUTO TIRES... TRUCK TIRES 
--- BELTS AND SPRAY HOSE 


Your Goodyear dealer can supply you with 
good used tires, or with new Goodyears for 
your passenger car or truck — depending on 
your certificate and his stocks. He also offers 
expert tire inspection, recapping and retreading 
services — using proved Goodyear materials 
and methods. 


Goodyear Klingtite Cord Hammermill Belts 
that wear many times longer are also available 
from your regular dealer — as well as Good- 
year Agricultural Spray Hose. 
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BUILD TODAY WITH GOLD BOND BUILDING BOARDS 


OU can lick that emergency duration 

building problem—#in spite of scarce 
lumber—with sturdy Gold Bond Exterior 
Gypsum Boards for walls and roof-decks. 
They handle, nail and saw just like lumber 
And they give you strong, fire-resistant 
construction. Get complete details from your 
Gold Bond Dealer. Mail the coupon today 
for free farm building plans! 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Big, husky, fireproof 
Gold Bond Gypsum 
Roof Planks go on 
in a hurry, building 
a sound base for 
the roofing material 
on either flat or 
pitched roofs. 


Gold Bond Gypsum 
Exterior Board 
completes sheath- 
ing and siding in 
one operation. No 
painting required. 
Big panels make 
fast work. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TOD 


National Gypsum Company, 
Dept. FB-3, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me free plans checked below: 
Brooder 
(1) Range House 


{] Hog Farrowing Pen 
"| Hog House 
0) Poultry House () Grain Storage Bin 


() Garage or Utility Building 


Name........ Dib prhethemrhonsbene teens 
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BSERVATIONS from a 
young man in East 
Africa support my con- 
tention that the best service 


this nation can offer the world 
after the war is aid toward 
learning the production meth- 
ods that have raised American 
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double the yields, and thus 
materially improve the living 
standards of that area. The 
people there may not want 
anyone to tell them what their 
form of government shall be, 
or how they shall live. Harper 
mentions a variety of other 


living standards. I have been crops, many of which would, 
permitted to see some notes if made abundant, assure a 
from Dean K. Harper, son of well-fed population. I do not 
‘ Wheeler McMillen 7 le . 

J. D. Harper, the able editor think the United States would 
of the National Livestock Pro- be hated for helping others to 
ducer. For a year and a half Dean has been help themselves. We have learned that we 
in one of the ancient lands near the Red Sea, can be hated for just helping. 
where farming methods have not changed in 

5 x kk * 


two thousand years. Following are some quo- 


tations from him: 


* 


“Today the same wooden stick with a 
sharpened point that they use for a plow is 
pulled by slow-moving oxen, or by manpower, 


as it was then. The same miserable little 
crops are being produced. The threshing 
flail is used now, as it was then. ... The 


natives manage to turn the soil to a depth 
of three or four inches with their crude plows. 
They manage to get nine bushels of 
wheat per acre. Modern methods, good seed, 
and irrigation should raise the yields to at 
least 15 to 18 bushels per acre. With land 
and labor as they are here that would be a 
very profitable return. The introduction of 
turdy, disease-resistant seed would be very 
mportant. The lack of new life in the seed 
here, from endless years of inbreeding, is 
one of the causes of their poor crops. 


* 


six to 


“Water is the main problem, or rather the 
conservation of water after the rainy season. 
While the soil does not appear to be of good 
quality, it seems to be able to grow almost 
inything if sufficient water is applied. Ero- 
sion is Whole mountain areas have 
virtually denuded by the torrential 
Some valleys, large and flat and very 
fertile, are surrounded by tall peaks and 
cliffs from which the rains have driven all 
the good soil to the valley floors. With the 
erection of dams between certain of these 
mountains it would be possible to irrigate an 
valley... . J A farmer in this 
have two advantages over other 
farmers. He will have some of the cheapest 
and best labor in the world. He will be 
closer by many miles to his market, a hungry 
Europe. In my opinion a few men with 
initiative, courage, and some resources could 
make themselves a tidy sum in this forgotten 
competition is conspicuous by its 


severe. 
been 
rains, 


entire good 


area will 


spot where 
absence.” 
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American equipment, 
American ideas could 


Apparently a little 


suitable seed, and 


FOR EVERY teacher or other person hired 
by your school board, you are now paying 
the salaries of two federal employes. Since 
school expenses are a large part of your local 
taxes, this fact strikingly illustrates the 
heights to which federal costs have risen, 
and the extent to which the federal finger 
reaches now into every community. 


* 


According to figures which I believe re- 
liable, the total number of educational em- 
ployes in the country is 1,314,500. The total 
number of civilian federal employes is 2,665,- 
000. The federal workers are evidently better 
paid than the school workers. Their payroll 
is $436,950,000, as against a school payroll 
of $174,600,000. The total number of state 
employes is 518,100, and of local (towns, 
counties, townships) employes is 1,404,700. 
In several states the federal. government has 
hired more people than have state and local 
governments combined. : 


xk* kk * 
COMPLEX and difficult matters are usu- 


ally very simple things when approached with 
common sense. Big problems are made up 
of little problems. When one of the little 
problems is solved, the big one is that much 
smaller. A large brick building is a solid 
structure, made that way by laying one 
brick next to another. It can be torn down 
the same way. A big corn field looks like 
quite a proposition to harvest. Any farmer 
knows that if he keeps husking an ear at a 


time he will finish the field. 
* 
What is the United States? Isn’t it a 


great neighborhood of some thirty or forty 
million families? Some live in Maine and 
some in California. Some live in cities and 
some live on farms. We do not differ greatly, 
one from another. All are individual human 
groups, who sleep eight hours, eat three 
meals, wear clothes, and want their children 
to have better lives. If all the working mem- 
bers of these groups are busy, and are em- 
ployed at productive and profitable activity, 
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“Unconditional Surrender” 


Some day it will come—this “Unconditional Surrender.” Lights will go on once 
more in a darkened world. And peace will come again to the peoples of the earth. 


Two years before Pearl Harbor, the 
leaders of this country’s steel industry saw 
danger ahead, and began pouring money 
into plant improvement and expansion. 


They spent a total of 2 billion and a 
quarter dollars in four years. 


They knew that in a highly mechanized 
war, airplanes, ships, tanks, cars, trucks, 
guns, shells, bombs and a great variety of 
other fighting equipment would be needed 
in volume undreamed of in former wars. 


That meant steel in unprecedented ton- 
nage. The industry—private management 
and free labor, working together—set out 
to produce it. 


As a result of foresight and careful plan- 
ning, the production of steel ingots has 
gone up 72% since 1939. Alloy steel pro- 
duction has increased 350%. The increase 
in fine electric furnace steels is more 
than 500%. 


Spurred by war's demand for special 
“emergency steels” and “super steels” of 
many kinds, America’s metallurgists and 
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steel men im two years have exceeded the 
German accomplishments of the past ten 
years and those of Japan for the last 
three decades. 


They have performed miracles in the 
skilful utilization of our limited supply 
of alloys. Cooperating through the 
American Iron & Steel Institute, they have 
developed alloy-conserving standard 
steels, known as National Emergency 
Steels. Last year they delivered alloy steels 
in record-breaking volume for more than 
fifty thousand planes, as well as for life- 
protecting armor plate, tanks, ships, guns, 
trucks, scout cars and other modern war 
equipment. Far greater tonnages are being 
furnished for the stepped up armament 
program of this year. 


American ingenuity has converted huge 
strip mills, buile for rolling light sheets 
for motor cars, into making a tremendous 
volume of ship plates. Enough were made 
last year to girdle the world with a steel 
band nine feet wide and a half inch thick 

and more than eight million tons of new 
merchant shipping slid down the ways. 


Almost 3 million tons of blast furnace 
capacity were added in the last six months 
of '42, alone. New facilities being rushed 
to completion, are putting another 7 
million tons into action in 1943. 


All of this has been accomplished despite 
the fact that steel has had to be produced 
for essential non-military purposes and 
that almost 150,000 steel men are now 
in uniform. 


Women by the thousands have been 
trained to take men’s places—operating 
cranes, working at furnaces and in sinter- 
ing plants, operating machine tools, 
doing track maintenance, laboratory 
work, and shipping. 


This year, if sufficient coal is available 
and if there are no serious work stoppages, 
America’s steel industry can turn out 
approximately ninety million tons—more 
than all the rest of the world combined. 


Today an army of 600,000 American men 
and women are doing an “imppssible” 
job of steel production. Like millions of 
other patriotic Americans in the cities 
and on the farms, they demand the 
“unconditional surrender” of the Axis 

and they are doing all in their power 
to bring it about—quickly. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


WOVEN WIRE FENCING « BARBED WIRE * STEEL FENCE POSTS « BALE TIES 
ROOFING and SIDING « NAILS « STAPLES * BOLTS, NUTS and RIVETS « PIPE 
CARBON, ALLOY and STAINLESS STEELS for FARM and DAIRY EQUIPMENT 











Over There—and Over Here 


The same group of skilled men builds Willard Batteries both 
for essential civilian use—and for the tough assignments on 
the fighting fronts. The same materials are used —the same 
high standards followed. In order to save manpower and 
materials during these critical war days, we ask you to make 
your battery last just as long as possible. Your co-operation will 
make more Willards available for tanks, jeeps, trucks, radios, 
walkie-talkies—and scores of other military applications. But 


if you do need a new battery — buy wisely — buy a Willard. 


CT ‘sa FETY- FILL’ 


lrlesd 


-have the power to Carry on ! 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. « CLEVELAND » LOS ANGELES « DALLAS « TORONTO 
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the whole nation is certain to be sound. The 
machine is sound when all the little parts are 
sound. 


* 


When all the people in your community 
do their full share to produce for war needs, 
buy their share of bonds, turn in their share 
of salvage materials, give their share to the 
Red Cross, you have strengthened the whole 
nation. If your town and community will 
have prepared in advance to meet the adjust- 
ments to come after the war, you will to that 
extent strengthen the nation, besides having 
assured security around home. A good many 
rural town business men and farmers are 
thinking hard now about profitable work, 
after the war, for the men who will put off 
their uniforms and those who will no longer 
have war factory jobs. This, ‘to my mind, 
is less of a national than a local problem. 
Certainly it is one that can best be met by 
each community taking hold and solving its 
own little piece of the whole. 


* 


I would like to repeat and emphasize 
the suggestion made here once before. No 
greater help to the morale of the fighting 
men could be sent from the home town than 


| assurance that provision was being made for 
| every one who returns to: have paying work. 
To accomplish that, it may be necessary for 


many towns to get down to brass tacks, to 
search out and think out ways to increase 
the productive activities of the community. 
There is no good reason, in a world of elec- 
tricity, highways and automotive transporta- 
tion, why any community with resources 


| around it should not develop a new industry 
| to process some of those resources, be they 


farm, forest or mineral. After the war people 


| are going to have a great urge to travel 


again. Communities which can attract tour- 
ists to their scenery, historic spots or recre- 


| ations could well prepare to make ready to 
_ share in that business. 


* 


War conditions already have pulled popu- 
lation out of many rural parts of the nation 


| and have piled still more into the cities. 


We need the great cities. But cities them 


| selves, their excess populations, and the well- 
| being of the whole nation will be endangered 


if rural America is not able to re-attract 
large numbers. This America of ours must 
be kept half or more rural. Unless half or 
more of the nation makes a good living on 
farms and in small towns and small cities, 
we shall have to face continual problems. 
A city man is all right as long as his pay 
continues. When he is out of a job and out 


| of money, he is out of about everything and 





has to be rescued. A family in rural America, 
making a living from the land, or holding a 
job and living where part of the necessities 
can be produced in spare time, is the best 
assurance of a safe and strong future 
America. 

x kK k * 


“PAY debts and buy War Bonds” is sound 
counsel for the use of all spare dollars. 
The bonds we buy will equip the fighters, and 
will help keep a soldier nation after the war. 
They are and will be exactly as valuable as 
money—plus the fact that they pay interest. 
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Tey are 40 millimeter 
anti-aircraft cannon; produced in quan- 
tity for the first time in the U.S.A. by 
Chrysler Corporation, and installed on 
fighting ships, on shore defenses, and 
going with the armies into action on 
land. 

We saw the gun for the first time at 
the Frankford Arsenal on January 4, 
1941. It had never been made in large 
quantities, Its drawings and specifications 
were not designed for volume manu- 
facturing methods. Our first step toward 
making them in large numbers was to 
re-dimension every part to meet our 
volume production requirements. 

To help speed this work, one of the 
guns was promptly shipped to us at De- 
troit with the existing drawings and 
specifications for its more than 1500 
parts. When the gun arrived it was 
taken apart and studied piece by piece 
to determine how each part could best 
be made. At the same time our engineers 
and draftsmen began the new drawings 
and specifications for all the parts. 

On February 3, came an order from 
the U. S. Navy to build a pair of test 
guns at once. As work on these first two 
guns advanced, our technicians and pro- 









duction specialists continued their efforts 
toward simplification of construction and 
assembly, and determined the tools and 
equipment that would be required for 
large quantity production. 

A study of the gun by our planning 
and purchasing specialists indicated that 


? 
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the making of more than half the parts 
could be subcontracted to other com- 
panies. We began at once to place orders 
with some 1836 subcontractors, located 
in 281 towns in 30 states. 

On June 20, 1941, we were authorized 
to set up to build the gun in two types 
—water-cooled, twin mounted guns for 
the Navy, and air-cooled, mobile mount- 
ed guns with single barrels for the Army. 

The two test guns on which we had 
been working were now completed. 
Within ten days they were tested by the 
U. S. Army Ordnance Department and 
approved. 

Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrys- 
ler plants were given their assignments 
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to manufacture certain parts of the guns 
that were best suited to their facilities. 

As gun production got under way the 
experience gained in years of car and 
truck production, and the cooperation 
of Army and Navy engineers, aided us 
in developing manufacturing short-cuts 
which saved much time, material and 
use of machine tools. 

One part formerly machined from 
solid brass was changed to a combination 
of steel and bronze, saving 50,000 pounds 
of precious brass per month. 

We formed the gunsight plate from 
powdered metal. This was faster, saving 
not only machine time but material, too. 

We made the flash-hider from a plain 
steel tube instead of a solid forging, sav- 
ing greatly in time and over 50% of 
the material. 


sco => 


Gun barrel drilling time was cut in 
half, and rifle grooving was reduced 
from six hours to forty-five minutes. 
Many other time and material saving 
short-cuts were worked out as gun pro- 
duction moved ahead. 


The care and precision with which 
each part is all enables us to put 
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the guns together in one-thirtieth the 
time required before we applied quan- 
tity production methods. 


* x = 


From the South Pacific came a thrilling 
action story, reported by the Incentive 
Division, U. S. Navy. A fine American 
battleship, under the command of Cap- 
tain Thomas Leigh Gatch, in 30 minutes 
of swift, deadly action, destroyed 32 Jap 
torpedo planes—many with 40 mm. anti- 
aircraft guns. 


WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
Tonks + Tank Engines + Anti-Aircraft Guns + Bomber 
Fuselage Sections - Bomber Wings + Aircraft Engines 
« Wide Variety of Ammunition + Anti-Tank Vehicles « 
Cc d Rec i e@ Cars + Cantonment Furnaces 
« Troop Motor Transports + Ambulances + Marine 
Tractors « Weapon Corriers « Marine and Industrial 
Engines - Gyro-Compasses - Air Raid Sirens and Fire 
Fighting Equipment - Powdered Metal Parts - Harbor 
Tugs + Field Kitchens + Bomb Shockles - Tent Heaters 
* Refrigeration Compressors * Aircraft Landing Gears 
* and Other Important War Equipment. 


in the production of this war equipment Chrysier Corporation 
ts assisted by 8,079 subcontractors in 656 towns in 39 states 








Tune in Major Bowes every Thursday, CBS, 9 P.M, E.W.T. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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DODGE - 


DE SOTO - 


CHRYSLER 


{ WAR BONDS ARE YOUR PERSONAL INVESTMENT IN VICTORY } 
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EHIND the victories of our 

fighting men abroad stand 

America’s half-billion acres of 
farm lands at home. 


An army of 6 million determined 
farmers work those acres. 


And this is what they are doing. 


They’re feeding over 8 million 
men in our armed forces. ~ 


They’re sending overseas 5 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of food a day 
on our lend-lease program. 


They’re providing food for the 
35 million families busy at home. 


We know, because by far the 
greater part of what they produce 
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@ BATTLEFIELDS 
‘on the home front 





is carried by the railroads — part 
of the million-and-a-third tons of 
all kinds of freight hauled a mile 
every minute of the day and night. 


Like the farmers, the railroads 
have lost many of their men to 
Uncle Sam. And they have to get 
along with little or no new equip- 


ment, 


But, also like the farmers, they 
are determined to do their level 
best to meet all the demands 
made upon them —to back up 
to the limit the men who fight for 
our free American way of self- 
reliance, enterprise and initiative. 


RarLroaps 
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ATHENS TRIED IT e e e@ The job of 
policing the world would set us right back 
to the B.C. year when they started the Delian 
League in the happy spirit of “one for all 
and all for one.” That smashed up when 
Athens worked out a nice little coup, and 
made it “all for Athens.” 

The world is headed for a smash-up on the 
same rock—the notion that US big fellows 
will just become the big brothers of the litéle 
fellows, and do such a good job of it that 
little brother need not even bother his little 
head about anything. Not even pay a cent. 


Austin, Tex. S. W. Adams 
MAYBE THERE’S NO ANSWER ee e 


We do not have a democratic administra- 
tion, but a bureaucracy, a combination of 
Communism, Fascism and Nazism, minus the 
shootings and hangings. 

How can we rid ourselves of this outfit of 
morons, who have enough political job- 
holders to swing the election? Maybe some- 
one has the answer—I admit I haven’t. 


RFD, Templeton, Mass. Lewis W. Baxter 
MORTGAGE ON FARM LAND ee e The 


government debt on every acre of land and 
water in the United States is now a little 
more than $74 per acre. Thought it might 
interest your readers. 
Himrod, N. Y. W. G. Connell 
WANTS TO GANG UP ee @ Where does 
Mrs. Blunt get the idea [August issue, page 
10} that all laborites are crooks and all 
farmers law-abiding and co-operative? How 
about all the untilled fields, and last year’s 
corn still unharvested, while the farmer 
drives his car on gasoline issued for his 


| tractor? 


Why can’t farmers and labor get together 
and gang up on their real enemies, the 
middle-men and politicians? 


Grand Blanc, Mich. Mrs. Joyce H. Powell 


ENOUGH FOR OURSELVES, WE 
HOPE e e e The meat shortage is the do- 
ing of those in Washington. The farmers are 


| afraid to invest and go broke, when they put 


our prices below cost of feed and purchase 
price of feeders. Of course the farmer will 
always have enough to eat. 


RFD, Boring, Ore. 


ONLY HUMAN e e e Every one of the hu- 
man race makes mistakes at times—Congress 
makes mistakes, our President makes mis- 
takes, and they are not too proud to own it. 

But I fully believe they are doing the best 
they can in this awful crisis. They are only 
human like the rest of us. Everyone can not 
have the same ideas. 

Let’s all try to help and quit finding fault. 


Mineral, Texas Mrs. B. C. Andrews 


Mistakes and mis-government are a 
costly ‘luxury even in peacetime, and in 
the midst of a deadly war. for survival 
ought not to be tolerated for a single 


day.—Ed. 
KEEPING CITIES ALIVE ¢ e e@ The 


farmer raises the children—the cities don’t. 
This country would soon run down in popu- 
lation if we depended on the cities. The 
army and navy are made up of farm and 
small-town boys. 

The city laborer is now a tool of the 
unions, held down by fear, and democracy is 
failing in the cities for this reason. 


Allyn, Washington Carroll D. Bush 


Mrs. Joe Jarl 
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ae The Army-Navy “E” proudly flies over Buick 
~ 


plants in both Flint, Mich 


~been awarded to Buick people for outstanding performance in the 





WHATS BETTER THAN PRECISION BOMBING ? 


_— perhaps. Unless it’s 
precision bombing plus big- 


ger bomb load and extra speed. 


So we call your attention to the 
characteristics (and the deeds) of 
that good American bombing 


plane, the Liberator, shown here. 


It carries a husky load over 


record-setting distances. 


With its retracting bomb-bay 
doors, it takes its run over the 
target without halt or hesitation, 


so it’s heart’s-delight for a sharp- 
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WHEN BETTER AULOOBILES ARE BUILT BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


e {II 


Buick power Me 


NER BSF 





HERE'S WHERE BUICK COMES IN 


eyed bombardier. 


And with four big Pratt & Whit- 
ney aircraft engines, it has plenty 
of power and plenty of speed to 
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Libertador 


get in fast, get home fast — and 
get back for more cracks at the 


enemy. 


It so happens that Buick builds 
those engines. All the thousands 
we turn out go straight to plants 
where the Liberator gets its start 


in life. 


Looking at its record — and it’s 
written daily in the papers for 
you to read — do you blame us 
for taking a little honest pride in 


that fact? 




















PRODUCT OF DELCO-REMY 





The battery in your car is more than a matter of personal conven- 
ience. It is an essential part of the nation’s essential transportation 
... the source of starting power that keeps you “mobile” in the 
home front offensive. 


Assuch, your battery deserves the bestof care. And thatcare is avail- 
able to you through any of 34,000 Delco battery dealers, cooperat- 
ing in a nationwide drive to conserve batteries now in use. See 
your Delco battery dealer at least once a month for a free check-up. 


When you MUST replace.. 


REPLACE DELC () 
WITH A BATTERY 


Delco batteries are available for necessary replacements on 
cars of all makes and models—on trucks, buses and tractors. 


BACK THE ATTACK« « * «* «* * * ® * 
* * + « « + « * * WITH WAR BONDS 


Delco-Remy * Wherever Wheels Turn or Propellers Spin 
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TALKIES 
cn, COMIN, 


I Dood It For an evening’s escape from 

war, nothing less than sensa- 
tional is this Red Skelton comedy. Red un- 
corks a new kind of talent unequalled in the 
movies in years, and will roll you in the 
aisles. The picture has lots besides—Eleanor 
Powell, Hazel Scott, Eena Horne, Jimmy 
Dorsey's band. One to watch for, no kid- 
ding. (M-G-M) 


Girl Crazy Unless you are annoyed by bub- 

bling Mickey Rooney (some 
are), you'll cheer when this Rooney-Judy 
Garland pic hits your theater. Not only is 
Rooney at the very top of his form, and Judy 
better than ever, but there are extras! No 
less than nine of Gershwin’s best numbers, 
plus Tommy Dorsey's band at its best. Swell 
for ‘teeners, entertaining for all. (M-G-M) 


Watch on Bette Davis and Paul Lukas in 
the Rhine a faithful filming of the Broad- 

way hit drama about a German 
anti-Nazi who “did something about it.” Ex- 
cellent dialog, tension and powerful charac- 
terizations by the stars, plus Lucile Watson, 
Geo. Coulouris, others. Stirring. (Warner) 


Let’s Face It From the start to the mo- 

ment of climax when Bob 
lures an enemy U-boat ashore with a pocket 
mirror, this is all Bob Hope. With comic 
Betty Hutton as his new and excellent foil, 
this is good fun. Lots of music, good dialog, 
expert support. Yes. (Paramount) 


Hostages Tense situations and high excite- 

ment mark this action drama 
about the Czech underground. Unusually 
cast is William Bendix, erstwhile comedian, 
in the chief role, his impressive work matched 
by notable acting by Katina Paxinou, Luise 
Rainer, Paul Lukas, others. Grade A war 
film. (Paramount) 


Spotlight Newcomers among the comedy 
Scandals teams are Frank Fay and Billy 

Gilbert. In this premiere of the 
team, they are batting right up there with 
the best of them. Then we have Harry Lang- 
don, Bonny Baker, Radio Rogues, Eddie 
Parks, Henry King’s orchestra. Summertime 
laughs. (Monogram) 


Tornado The unselective way a mid-West 

twister may sweep through a vil- 
lage is dramatically contrasted with the emo- 
tional twisters in the lives of a group of 
people in an Illinois mining town. Chester 
Morris, Nancy Kelly. Good little “B” pic- 
ture. (Paramount) 


Melody Parade Another pleasant thimble- 

ful of music and comedy 
is this unpretentious film offering two big 
orchestras and several radio figures. Mary 
Beth Hughes, Eddie Quillan, plus Tim and 
Irene, Jerry Cooper, Anson Weeks’s and Ted 
Fio Rito’s orks. Light entertainment. (Mono- 
gram) 


True to Life Mary Martin, Dick Powell, 
Franchot Tone, Victor Moore 
in a screw-ball family comedy of the “You 
Can’t Take It With You” type, but not as 
good. Theme falls sort of flat in the han- 
dling. Some good songs. (Paramount) 


The Good Little to praise in this badly- 
Fellows conceived tale of an Indiana 

“joiner” who neglects every- 
thing for his lodge activities. Cecil Kellaway, 
Helen Walker. No good, fellows. (Para- 


mount) 
Charles F. Stevens 
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ONE APPLICATION LASTED Ib MONTHS 


[IN ALL-WEATHER TEST AT STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE) 


Texaco Rustproof Compound has 
given “perfect protection against 
rust” for nearly a year and a half, 
in outdoor “all-weather” tests 
conducted by Agricultural Engi- 
Mid-Western State 
Agricultural College. 


On the other hand, grease and 


meers at a 


oils often used by farmers to pro- 
tect their machinery against rust, 


failed in these tests — rust becom- 


ing visible in from 7 to 30 days. 
The tests showed that even when di- 


luted with kerosine and sprayed on with 


an ordinary insect spray gun, 


Rustproof will prevent rust from 4 to 6 
months on machinery standing outside 


Ww tHE at 








TEXACO RUSTPROOF COMPOUND 
fights rust three ways: 


1 — It prevents rust formation. 


2 — It penetrates existing rust — 
stops further rusting. 


3 — It loosens rust so that it may 
be removed easily. 














Texaco 


Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago, III.; 





Texaco Rustproof 
Compound. Get in touch 
with your Texaco Man 
and order a25-pound can 
today or write the near- 
est office listed below. 


and for a year or more on ma- 
chinery stored under cover. 
Save the time, trouble and ex- 
pense of breakdowns caused by 
rust, this new, easy, economical 
way. Save the labor of sharpening 
rusty cutter-bar knives; avoid the 
irritating work of trying to get 
rusty plows and cultivators to 
scour properly. Save money and 
metal all around the farm with 


Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Houston, Tex.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
New York, N. Y.; Norfolk, Va.; Seattle, Wash. 


TUNE IN the TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Sunday night. See your local newspaper for time and station. 















the Long Distance 
lines tonight 






He has a promotion to report. Or a week-end leave 
coming up. Or it’s his mother’s birthday. 


Evening is about the only time he’s free to call and 
it’s important to him. 


Will you do your best to avoid Long Distance calls 
after 7 at night, for the sake of millions of Joes — 
and Josephines? They’ll appreciate it. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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CIRCULATION OF THIS ISSUE EXCEEDS 2,700,000 





P) y We believe that all the advertisements in 
Fair Play this magazine are trustworthy. To prove 
our faith by works, we wil! make good to actual subscrib- 
ers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove 
to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we cannot guarantee 
@ pig’s tail to curl in any particular direction, so we shall 
not attempt to adjust disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest 
bankrupts. This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

When ordering always say, ‘‘I saw your advertisement 
in Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife."' This will insure 
prompt attention to your order. 





RADIONICS 





In old English “Aye” meant “Yes.” But the Navy’s “Aye, Aye, Sir” means 
far more. It really says ...“Your order is understood and will be obeyed.” 
The Navy has given Zenith many “orders” since the war began. Our prompt 
“Aye, Aye, Sir” has, we believe, been justified by the “intelligence and 
initiative” (as the Navy says) with which these orders have been executed. 


in days of civilian radio, Zenith was proud of its long 
series of “firsts”—improvements which made radio history 
and established leadership in the industry. 

—today our viewpoint has changed— materially. 

— engaged exclusively in war production, the things we have 
been called upon to do—the tasks we have succeeded in 
accomplishing, make past improvements in civilian radio 
literally look like “child’s play.” 

—the work of our engineers in radionics has made the “im- 
possible” possible and accomplished the “miraculous.” 
*_mark that word “RADIONICS” (with its subdivisions 
—Electronics, Radar and Radio)—it has brought into reality 
and being, devices which only a year or 80 ago came in the 





ee: . oo) ets ” . 
impossible” and “miraculous categories. 


—today Zenith works in the science of radionics for our 


armed forces alone. 





i : eo ee whe ale > — 
‘the impossible we de —in that bright “tomorrow” when peace returns 


immediately ... 


the miraculous takes 
a little longer” —that statement is based upon experience which we can not 
now reveal—but you may take our word that it is a fact. 


—we can only say—the post-war radios that Zenith will 
produce will contain many interesting new developments. 


—ARMY SERVICE FORCES 








ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 





BETTER THAN CASH | ae 
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RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 


WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 








* WARTIME 


STRATEGY 


ON 


THE FARM *® 





Take good care of your Farm Equipment 
...it may have to last for the duration! 





LUBRICATE CORRECTLY .. . Use lubricants 
sparingly. Avoid overoiling, as this may 
injure insulation. Do not oil bearings while 
motor is running. Wipe off spilled oil. In- 
spect oil supply regularly and keep to 
proper level. Check ball bearings once a 
year—housing should be kept one third to 
one half full of special ball-bearing grease. 
Never use ordinary cup grease. 





. If brushes 


KEEP COMMUTATORS CLEAN .. 
spark, commutators may be worn or dirty. 
Clean by gently pressing 2/0 sandpaper, at- 
tached to stick, against commutator while 
motor is running. This will polish commutator 
bars and improve brush contact. Never use 
emery cloth. If commutator is worn, have 
armature removed and commutator turned 
down by experienced repair man, 


Seen ees 


PROTECT MOTOR WINDINGS .. . Dirt in 
windings restricts ventilation and ability 
of motor to cool itself. Clean the motor 
windings occasionally with vacuum cleaner 
or air hose. Proper location or shielding of 
motors will help keep them*clean and dry. 
Totally enclosed motors should be used where 
excessive moisture, hazardous dust, or ex- 


plosive vapors are present. 





AVOID OVERLOADING MOTOR ... Heat 
caused by excessive or continuous over- 
load may destroy motor windings and bear- 
ings. Temporary overload will do no harm 
if motor is allowed to cool off during normal 
operation. Overload protective devices should 
be added if not built into motor. Motors should 
be carefully applied to job. Often the motor 
load may be reduced by changing pulleys. 


The new Westinghouse sound-slide film. ..‘‘How to Make Your 


Farm Electric Equipment Last for the Duration 


’? 


- is available, 


free, for showing before county granges, farm bureaus, and 
other farm groups. Write Rural Electrification— Dept. FJ-103. 


estin nghouse 


Offices Everywhere 


Plants in 25 Cities... 


ELECTRICAL PARTNER OF AGRICULTURE 





‘Yous ELECTRIC MOTOR is ready and 
eager to help solve your man-power 
problems. 


It can provide labor-saving, time-sav- 
ing power at low cost—whenever and 
wherever you need it most. 


So give your motor the care and 
attention it deserves. For longer 
motor life and lower upkeep cost, 
follow the instructions shown at 
the left. 


Reapers, mowers, tractors, and other 
field equipment also should be inspected 
regularly and kept in the best possible 
condition. Mower sickles, ensilage cutter 
knives, and blades on other production 
machinery should be kept sharp and 
properly adjusted. Shafts should be cor- 
rectly aligned and bearings welllubricated. 


Proper operating speeds are important 
—for excessive speed is not only danger- 
ous, but wastes power and may destroy 
the machine. This can be avoided by 
proper selection of pulleys. Manufac- 
turers’ recommendations for machine 
and belt speeds should be carefully fol- 
lowed at all times. 


FREE LITERATURE! 


We shall be glad to send you a free 
booklet, “FARM MOTORS,” which 
gives valuable information on the se- 
lection, care, and use of electric motors. 
Also tells how to make small and large 
motors portable and how to select cor- 
rect pulley sizes. 


We shall also send you any of 12 free 
Farm Bulletins describing the wartime 
use of electricity on the farm. 


Just check the ones you want and 
mail the coupon below. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





Serer aEsem mmm 





{} Rural Blectrification 








WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY (Dept. FJ-103) 
Rural Electrification, 306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Please send me free copy of “Farm Motors” booklet (] — also free Farm Bulletins 
. on the application of eiectricity to the subjects checked below: 
{} Beef Cattle ([] Cooking, Canning, and Preservation of Food [] bie 
Cj Clothing [J] Sheep (J Handicraft bes ore Imp 
of : Gt thogs 
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September 14, 1943 





TO FARMERS-— 


Look for Congress to reverse itself and restore 
crop insurance. Senator Lucas, Illinois Democrat, 
today introduced bill appropriating 7.8 million 
dollars for the purpose. 


Live cattle price ceilings probably won’t be 
imposed; OPA unable to evolve a workable plan. Re- 
sult of hog ceiling price of $14.75, Chicago basis, 
is expected by spokesmen for the livestock industry 
to be smaller production, more black markets and 
more confusion. ''There will be less pork for the 
Army, Navy and civilians,'' says P. 0. Wilson, 
secretary of the National Livestock Producers' Asso- 
ciation. Top price today in Chicago was $15.35. 


Local draft boards will shortly be directed to 
review all farm deferments. 


Used hay loaders, side delivery rakes and manure 
spreaders have been added to the list of used farm 
equipment items which are supposed to be under price 
control when sold by farmers or auctioneers. 


Shortage of corn for feeding is certain despite 
the September 10 forecast of 2,987 million bushels. 
Farmers have redeemed for feeding all but 62,000 of 
the 112 million bushels on which CCC loans were 
called. CCC expected corn, got money instead. 


Food and Drug Administration has thrown a monkey 
wrench into the grow-—and—use-more-soybeans works by 
issuing proposed standards for flours which make no 
provision for the addition of soybean flour. Bakers 
ask for modification, with little chance of success. 


Price ceilings on baby chicks and hatchery eggs, 
demanded by broiler producers, are not planned. 


Limit on deliveries of fluid milk to the quantity 
sold ''in recent months'' displeases dairymen in the 
New York milkshed. Fred H. Sexauer, president of 
30,000-—member Dairymen's League calls it ''a con- 
tinuance of the policy of food scarcity.'' Along 
with other New York dairy co-ops, Dairymen's League 
is petitioning USDA for an increase of two cents a 
quart. 


Lend-Lease and rehabilitation of occupied coun- 
tries may take some farm machinery intended for home 
use, possibly as much as 15% to 30%. Farmers need- 
ing machinery should kick to their Congressmen. 


There is plenty of butter. Nation's butter pile 
is growing, last week's increase being nearly 24 
million pounds. Reckless overbuying of foodstuffs 
by government will be looked into by Congress. 


To improve OPA relations with agriculture, Gen- 
eral Manager Chester Bowles promises establishment 
of farm advisory committees and frequent meetings 
with special farm groups. We'll see. Somewhat 
similar proposal by Prentiss Brown last May flopped. 
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We're smashing 
the rotten eggs! 


Good eggs are helping break 
these bad eggs. They’re already 
beginning to crack! 


The reason eggs are so impor- 
tant is because they are energy 
food. They’re important to the 
boys at the front and the men 
and women who build our fight- 
ing equipment. They stoke the 
furnace of freedom and we need 
over 100,000 eggs per minute 
to meet our 1943 production goal. 


This is a reminder that Dr. 
Hess Poultry Pan-a-min has 
always helped us produce more 
eggs on the Research Farm. 
Always! It supplies the hen with 
tonics, it supplies her with min- 
erals. We sincerely believe Pan- 
a-min can help you with your 
extra egg production program. 
See your Dr. Hess Dealer about 
Pan-a-min. 


Dr-Hess & Clark, Inc. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 











PLENTY of WATER ALWAYS 





Us Repairs in § Years 


“My Myers Water System has never 
taken a ~~ off, never given a mo- | 
le 


ment’s trou in eight years of hard 
daily service,” says Jack Harvey of 
Utica, Michigan. “It’s not only thor- 
oughly dependable but has increased | 
milk production about 10% from my | 
25 cows.” ... It's the same story on | 
countless farms: Reliable, big-capacity 
Myers Water Systems are helping to 
fill milk pails, egg baskets and meat 
larders to win the war. 


Myers Water Systems are available for 
farm use to increase food production. 
Your Myers dealer will help you get 
one. See him, too, for repairs, replace- 
ments or additional pipe lines. 


FREE BOOKS—(1) ‘‘The Magic 
Stream’’—a complete story of 
running water for your farm. 
(2) ‘*The Care and Mainte- 
nance Pumps and Water 
Systems’”’—a handy book cov- 
ering ALL makes. Ask your 
Myers dealer or mail coupon. 











The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., 
420 Orange St., Ashland, Ohio 


Send your free books and name of your 
dealer near me. 


Name 





Address 


MAKE BIG MONEY 
SAWING WOOD NOW 











Turn wood lots into cash; help save other fuels 
to win the war. Use Ottawa—fastest cutting ; 
easiest way. Cuts large and smal! logs, fells 





trees. Thousands in use. Built to last with 
pare oy heavy stiff saw blade. Positive safety 
clutch control, driven from any power take-off. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 01017 Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 
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Processing plant of Twin City Milk Producers Association at 
Farmington, Minnesota. (See the article, ““John Lewis Again.”’) 


BEEF MAKERS PROTEST 


( F COURSE, we in New York know 
) that if you meat men can’t produce, 
we don’t eat. But if we don’t eat and pay for 
what we eat, there’s no use in your produc- 
ing. Our problem back there involves prices 
that you don’t even get a shot at. Perhaps 
you think the price ceilings in the East are 
what holds your profits down. It isn’t so. 
Our price ceilings don’t mean a thing. We 
can’t buy a piece of meat in New York at 
the ceiling price, and I'll bet even Marvin 
Jones or Prentiss Brown can’t buy a piece 
of meat in Washington at their ceiling 
prices.” 

Who said that? Nobody but New York’s 
Mayor Fiorello La Guardia talking to more 
than 1,700 hopping-mad livestock and feed 
producers from 27 states, who recently met 
in Kansas City to protest against meat price 
ceilings, roll-backs and packer quotas. 

The Mayor, who declared that city black 
markets were directly caused by ill- 
considered government regulations, was just 
one of many protesters. Feeders and breeders 
asserted that they themselves face financial 
ruin, and that huge herds of animals would 
be slaughtered at the end of the present 
grazing season, producing a meat famine in 
1944, if the War Meat Board, representing 
the industry, is not allowed to function in 
a way that will command stockmen’s con- 
fidence. 


JOHN LEWIS AGAIN 

OHN L. LEWIS never forgets. His fight 

for control of America’s food supply 
seemed recently to have slowed down, but 
now he is back again. 

Scene of action now is the processing 
plant of the Twin City Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation in Farmington, Minnesota. The As- 
sociation is a farm co-op whose membership 
embraces most dairy producers in the Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul area. A year ago, District 
50 of Lewis’s United Mine Workers tried to 
unionize the farmers themselves and failed 
utterly. But they didn’t give up. 

“Whatever it costs, we are going to get the 
farmers,” they declared. 

So they moved in on the Farmington plant 


and organized that. Then they demanded a 
“maintenance of membership” clause in 
their contract with the operators. Under such 
a clause, the co-operative would be required 
to fire any employe, no matter how valuable, 
who did not remain a member of the union. 
It is next door to the closed shop. 

Its purpose, in this instance, is to make 
good on the union’s threat to “get the farm- 
ers.” For if the union can terrify plant em- 
ployes with the threat of losing their jobs, 
it can force them also to refuse to accept 
milk that is not produced by union members. 
With their market choked off in this way, 
farmers in the Twin City area would then be 
forced to deliver themselves up to the Lewis 
gang. 

The Regional War Labor Board ordered 
the Association to sign the maintenance of 
membership clause. The Association refused 
on the ground that it is a farm co-op gov- 
erned by special laws to which the ordinary 
employer-employe regulations do not apply. 
Last week the regional W.L.B. recom- 
mended that the national W.L.B. crack 
down and make the Association comply. 

The issue has not been settled. It should 
be watched closely by every American who 
eats. 


FARM TRUCKING CRISIS 
Reed week the National Agricultural 

Transportation Committee met in Wash- 
ington with representatives of ODT, WPB, 
WFA and OPA. It wasn’t a cheerful meeting. 
Those present took a good look at farm 
transportation facilities, and didn’t like what 
they saw. They pretty well agreed that a 
breakdown will have to be reckoned with 
next year unless steps are taken soon to 


‘ 


prevent it. 

Working” together, the Committee and 
ODT will soon undertake a survey of vari- 
ous sections of the country, similar to the 
survey made last spring of farm machinery 
and equipment, which resulted in an increase 
in manufacture. This survey is intended to 
develop facts about the condition of farm 
trucks and trucks used by those who serve 
farmers. From these facts recommendations 

(Continued on page 78) 





| TRIED 
‘EM ALL, AND 
PRINCE ALBERT 
WINS ON MILDNESS 
WITH FULL,RICH TASTE. 
EASY ON My 
TONGUE, PA. 
CRIMP CUT TO LOAD 
HANDY AND PULL 


BUILDS MINIATURE SAILBOATS— 
Gets full measure of joy from “‘makin's’’ smokes 


SHIP AHOY! It’s a scale model that George 
hopes to see hitting the breeze some day. 
Meanwhile, he'll settle for mellow, friendly 
Prince Albert smokes.“ Bettertobacco,” says he. 


GROWS PRIZE PRODUCE— 
PRIZES NO-BITE PIPE-SMOKES 


LOOK OVER the tropical produce below — 
especially the pumpkin and huge plantains 
—and you'll see why hothouse gardening 
appeals to Clyde Starling. But cool smokes 


SMOKES RIGHT, charm him even more. He says: “P. A. puts 
PRINCE ALBERTW real smoking happiness in every pipe-puff.” 
RIGHT AS IT ROLLS. 
MILDER, MELLOWER, 
YET A JOY TO My 
TASTE. A JOY, TOO, 
THE WAY IT LAYS 
SNUG, TWIRLS 
4 QUICK, FIRM 
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*Mr. Extra Traction Says: “TAKE A TIP FROM 
UNCLE SAM THE NEXT TIME 
YOU BUY TRACTOR TIRES” 


WHEN jeeps, command cars, trucks and all other 
types of Army vehicles plunge across open fields on 
hard ground, or soft ground, pulling power is of prime 
importance. That’s why on the tires of Uncle Sam’s 
battle equipment you will see only braced bars and ye 
powerful traction centers. 

Wicth all the tread designs in the world to choose from, 
Uncle Sam selected these specifications which for years 
have been featured only by Firestone Ground Grip Tires. 

The new Firestone Ground Grip Tire, built with 
American-made synthetic rubber and American-grown 
cotton, is the only tractor tire made that gives you these 
same advantages. 

When you order your new tractor insist that it be 
equipped with new Firestone Ground Grip Tires. If your 
present tires need replacing, your Firestone Dealer or 
Firestone Store will help you make out your application 
for a tire rationing certificate. 














“Mr. Extra 
Traction 
gets his name 
from the Extra 
Traction Bar 
Length on Every 
FIRESTONE 
Ground Grip 
TIRE 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks 


and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, under direction 
of Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over N. B. C. 








MORE FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 


Firestone 


GROUND GRIP TIRES 


THAN WITH ANY OTHER MAKE 





Copyright, 1943, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 



























ITH a long series of bumper crops 

back of us, it seems unthinkable to 

most people that there could be a 
feed shortage in the United States. Never- 
theless, we have one right now, and it is 
serious. 

This feed situation is the result, not of 
crop failures, but of a long list of commit- 
ments on food given by various government 
agencies, most of them under the astonish- 
ing misapprehension that there is no _ bot- 
tom to Uncle Sam’s food barrel, or even to 
his feed barrel. 

This country is the last and only country 
in the world, among the Allied Nations, that 
has the combination of enough farmers, ma- 
chinery, experience and land to produce any 
great amounts of certain foods over its own 
minimum requirements. But 
it is clear now that however 
great our production, it is not 
enough in wartime to satisfy 
the overwhelming demand 
from many claimants. 

The war policy-makers did 
not understand this until re- 
cently. In this time of need, 
we actually took away from 
farmers the machinery with 
which to do business. We so 
handled manpower, under 
wage and draft policies, that 
effective help for producing 
food was rapidly drained from 
farms into industry. Various 
government agencies, each with 
little knowledge of what the 
others were doing, have made 
food commitments which will 
delay and possibly prevent a 
food program that comes any- 
where near meeting the needs of the situa- 
tion, even within our production possibilities. 


Feed Comes Before Food 


Worst of all, the policy-makers blandly 
ignored the fact that feed precedes food. 
Last year and the year before, farmers were 
urged to produce meat, milk and eggs as 
never before. To get them to do this, feed 
prices were in general kept down, and the 
prices of meat, milk and eggs were so ad- 
justed that producers responded to the limit 
of their ability. 

The very setting of these goals implied 
that farmers would have enough feed, fer- 
tilizer, machinery and help to meet them. 
So, livestock producers expanded their flocks 
and herds for all-out production. 

Basic to any food policy is the amount of 
grain and roughage that we have on hand 
and can expect to raise each year, and the 
amount we can import from other countries. 
That’s simple enough, and the government 
statistics are fairly complete in that respect. 

Let’s take a look at livestock numbers and 
then see how much feed there is. Our hog 
population is enormous and still increasing. 
We can expect 1943 spring and fall farrowings 
to total 21% more than last year, and about 





Why We're 


NYT) WAL) Me er 


75% more than our ten-year average. Hog 
numbers next January 1 may reach 85 mil- 
lion head (11 million more than a year ago). 

Poultry production is running ahead of 
last year—which was a record year. In June 
there were 14% more layers on farms than 
a year earlier. Young chicks on farms this 
year were up 20% over a year ago, and nearly 
40% more than our ten-year average. 

Beef cattle were 5% more numerous Janu- 
ary 1 this year than a year earlier, and 19% 
above the ten-year average. There is a mod- 
erate increase in dairy cattle, too—6% over 
our ten-year average. 

If all those figures confuse you, just re- 
member this: the total grain-consuming ani- 
mal units on farms January 1 were 11% 
higher than a year earlier, and 21% more 
than our ten-year average. The big increase 
is in animals that eat a minimum of rough- 
age, and a maximum of grain (hogs and 
poultry). 

Now let’s look at feed. Best estimates are 
that we will have 15% (maybe even 20%) 
less feed per animal unit than we had last 
year. We raised a bumper corn crop last 
year (over three billion bushels) and we 
carried over nearly a_ half-billion bushels. 
By this coming October, we will have used 
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J. A. McConnell is chairman of the Feed 
Industry Council, and general manager 
of Co-operative G. F. Exchange, 
farmer-owned and controlled co-op with 
140,000 members in New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania. Also runs a 600- 
acre farm at Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 


last year’s crop and cut into the carry-over 
at least 100 million bushels—perhaps as 
much as 200 million, according to some pri- 
vate estimates. : 

Oats and wheat—we will have reduced 
our oat supply to 15% less than last year 
by October 1. We threw a third of a bil- 
lion bushels of wheat into feed bins last year 
(275 million bushels from Government Ever- 
Normal Granary). 

We had to draw from 
Canada this past year 60 mil- 
lion bushels of oats, 35 mil- 
lion bushels of barley, and a 
substantial amount of wheat 
for feed. Such a rate of feed- 
ing has never been known— 
and it is still going on. 

This year we will raise 11% 
less grains than we had last 
year. This estimate is based 
on the government’s crop esti- 
mates, August 1. That points 
to a feed deficit; and we can’t 
expect to make it up from 
Canadian grains, for it looks 
now as if their grain produc- 
tion will be down 45%. 

With the great increase in 
livestock numbers and the 
high rate of feeding, we could 
easily use twice as much high- 
protein feed as is available. There is nothing 
now to indicate we will have substantially 
more than last year. 


Something Can Be Done 


All this makes a gloomy picture, but it 
points to something that should be done. 
The whole food situation and food policies 
must be given sufficient airing so that the 
power of public opinion may have something 
to do with determining a workable policy. 
It is high time to give the men who run our 
6,000,000 farms all the facts as to future 
government policies, so they can plan their 
production intelligently. And it is time to 
quit switching policies without notice. 

We farm people have been in a position, 
throughout this war, of fighting a rear-guard 
action. We have usually had through news- 
papers our first knowledge of the programs 
under which we are supposed to operate. 

Only in the past few months have men in 
high offices realized that food production 
can no longer be taken for granted. The 
most encouraging thing that has come out of 
Washington in a long time is the recent 
statement by Marvin Jones that next year 
the government is going to count on co- 
operation to get food production. 
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You STAND PA a 
PROSPERITY? 





Left to right: Wallace Ogg, Gilman Fee, 
Mrs. Fee. Life insurance, ar Bonds 

M Fk Lif W Bonds are 
part of the Fee family’s financial plan. 








ABOUT WALLACE OCC: One hundred and 
sixty farmers—who averaged a net income of 
$9,100 last year—hire him to help them make 
more money, and then to use it to best advantage 
They make up the Northwest lowa Farm Business 
4ssociation, which covers ten counties. They buy 
half his time, lowa State College takes the rest. 

Each member pays 815 to $25 a year, depend- 
ing on the size of his business. Mr. Ogg visits 
every farm twice a year, besides holding several 
meetines to help with special business problems. 

Wallace Oeg was raised on a 400-acre live-stock 
farm. He operated it with his father for several 
years, and is still in partnership with him. He 
graduated in Farm Management at lowa State 
Colleze, then was a County Agent. This is his 
fifth vear with the Northwest lowa Farm Business 
Association.—The Editors. 


ARMERS are experiencing a_ novel 
sensation these days. For once they are 
wondering what to do with their extra cash. 
“What extra cash?” may be your retort. 
And your family may or may not have any. 
Nevertheless, tens of thousands of farmers 
do have more money than they have ever 
had. And the stage is all set for one of the 
prettiest land booms we have ever seen, 
plus wildcat speculations of all kinds. 

Town people are buying farms every day. 
It’s a place to put their money, maybe make 
an easy profit if land continues to go up, 
and “hedge against inflation.” 

The land-buying bug hasn’t bitten farmers 
so hard—yet. But some of them are begin- 
ning to buy adjoining land. The word 
spreads around a neighborhood like wildfire. 
Other farmers get uneasy—afraid that “all 
of the good land will soon be gone,” or 
that prices will get beyond their reach. 


An Extra Thousand Dollars 

They, too, have some money in the bank, 
and it’s just about burning a hole in the 
vault. “My goodness,” they think, “we can’t 
let that money lie there idle.” It’s even hard 
to put it into 2.9% War Bonds, when some 
of their other money may be earning 10%. 

For many a farmer an extra thousand dol- 
lars of income this year is not so important 
—interest on his investment for the time 
being is of no particular consequence—the 
big thing now, after debts are paid, is to 
keep the principal intact. It has taken a 





long time to save it. Some are too old ever 


to save it again. 

All of which makes it especially timely 
now for every family to map out a long- 
time financial plan for itself, before taking 
any big jump in any direction. 

I don’t know what your family financial 
plan should centain, but I would like to 
suggest some things I have learned by ob- 
sertation, then show just how such a plan 
can be made: 

1. See that your business stays solvent. 
This means keeping your investment “liquid” 
enough so you can be fast on your feet as 
You ean’t do that if you have 


$3,000 tied up in a hog house when hogs go 


times change. 


down to 5 cents again—or too much money 


in other permanent buildings. 


“Liquid” Investment 

Two years ago, Roy Nelson, one of our 
good farmers. operate’ 360 acres, fed 150 
cattle and raised 130 hogs, with one hired 
man’s help. Last year he did all this again 
but increased his hogs to 350, and had less 
help, at that. And he did it with an increase 
of only $4100 in hog equipment. 

How? Well, he had a bluegrass pasture 
with a well in it. He put his sows out there 
a week before they farrowed (late in May) 
and the dew cleaned their udders. He 
hauled out a couple of self-feeders, bought 
some old portable hog houses at a sale for 
$5 apiece, and built two new ones that cost 
$100 each. He didn’t have to scrub the floors 

there weren't any. When a sow would 
wander off to a far corner of the pasture to 
have her pigs, Roy would cover her with 
two sheets of plywood, hinged at the top, 
and maybe throw a bale of straw across one 
end. In a few days the sow would come 
poking back with her pigs, and she would 
have nearly all of them, too. 

Roy “didn’t know, hardly whether hog 
chores averaged 15 minutes a day, or not.” 

The point is, Roy Nelson can go out of 


hogs overnight and begin using his capital 
for something else. 

Even dairy cattle need not always take 
much investment in buildings. Paul Fox, a 
young fellow in our association, moved to a 
farm with no real barn on it—just a shack 
through which you could see day-light in any 
direction. He milks his Holsteins in there. 
but keeps them outdoors, or in an open shed, 
all winter. Among all of our dairymen he 
has had the highest return per $100 worth 
of feed for two years out of the last five. 

A second way to keep solvent is to have 
an emergency fund. Most farmers, when 
they get some money ahead, want to slap 
it all on that bugaboo of a mortgage. They 
might better put some of it into War Bonds, 
which they could cash if a bad year came 
along, and reduce the principal with the rest. 
In fact, War Bonds are just what many farm- 
ers need to complete their financial picture. 

One of the families in my association 
still owes $23,000 of a $30,000 debt on a 
farm. They could have reduced the mortgage 
to $20,000 this year, and they had a notion 
to. They had read a lot of “get out of debt” 
advice. Instead they bought $3,000 worth 
of War Bonds—enough for two years’ inter- 
est and taxes and a little more—and in my 
judgment they were smart. 

When you do pay debts, clean up the short- 
term ones first. They cost the most interest 
and can pinch you hardest. 


Balanced Investments 


2. Balance your investments. Have some 
that protect you against inflation, that in- 
crease in value when everything else is going 
up—such as land, livestock, equipment, etc. 
And have some that protect against deflation. 
They don’t go up, but neither do they go 
down when times get hard. Life insurance 
is an example. 

3. Keep enough operating capital. In our 
association is a young renter and his wife 
who have been making good money on a 
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half-section. When they saw land selling 
briskly all around them they were nearly 
panicked into buying a farm themselves. 
They had dreamed of it—now it 
looked as though prices would soon be too 
high. Besides, afraid that the 
farm they were on might sell, and they would 


always 
they were 


have no place to go. 
However, they wisely decided to stay where 


they were, and use the money to increase 
their business. By late 1942 prices of land 
had gone up, but nevertheless they were 
able to make enough down payment on a 


get the deed, and_ still 

have plenty of operating capital. 
Incidentally, I think that paying enough 
deed is important—usually a 


a 
minimum of 25%. A still bigger down pay- 
| 


240-acre plac e to 
it 


down to ge 
ment is even better. 
1. What do you want to leave your chil- 
Would t he better to property, 
might fight over after you’re 
them an education with which 


way? 


leave 
which they 
dead. or rive 


make 


their own 


How Much Life Insurance? 


5. Would your family have financial se- 
curity if you should die or 
Would 


the costs of your death, clean up the bills 


have a serious 


your life insurance pay 


accidents 


including today’s larger income taxes), pay 
off the mortgage and give your wife a clear 


income property? 

I believe that farmers should carry enough 
ife insurance, and that it should be the kind 
that offers protection, primarily, and only 
a limited amount of old-age income. In other 
words, ordinary “straight” life insurance, or 
the kind that is paid up at age 65, perhaps 
combined with term insurance, rather than 
endowment policies or other high-premium 
more you are in debt, and the 
children are, the more insur- 


types. Che 
younger youl 
ince you need. 

[ know a family with six small children, 
which recently bought a 240-acre farm and 
is in debt up to their necks. The man had 
$3,000 of high-premium That 
$3,000 wouldn’t have gone far toward taking 
care of his family. We talked it over and 
he decided to change it to a $15,000 policy 
which decreased as the family grew up and 
mortgage little 
yet provided the kind of protection 


ne eded. 


insurance, 


as the came down. It cost 


more, 


the family 





you need. 





HOW TO MANAGE WHEN TIMES ARE GOOD 


Avoid speculation in land, even purchases for cash; do a better job on 
what you have. Keep your business liquid; have enough operating capital 
to farm with. Protect your investment by balancing against inflation and 
deflation, both. Provide security for the family—buy the kind of insurance 
Make a long-time financial plan. 


(This article tells how.) 








But just how does a family make a long- 
time financial plan? 

1. About January 1, make yourself a “net- 
worth” statement. To do that you list all 
of your assets—land, livestock, feed, ma- 
chinery, buildings, cash in the bank, War 
Bonds, cash value of your life insurance 
(the amount you could on it)- 
everything you own. Be conservative—what 
you want to know is what cash you could 
Then total all debts, 
have 


borrow 





raise in an emergency. 
subtract from assets, and you 
your net worth. Do this every January! 
(income tax data 
what 


your 


2. Figure your income 
will give you this) so you can see 
headway you can make. 

3. Consider the stage your family is in— 
where it is in the “family cycle,” as. the 
economists call it. 

If you are a young couple just starting to 
farm, your job is to sacrifice, if necessary, 
to get together enough capital to run a pro- 
ductive business. You have to build earning 
power quickly. 

When your children are small, you have 
more need of protection (such as life in- 
surance) than you will ever have again. 

When the children reach high school you 
are under pressure for improving your home 
and its furnishings. of rearing a 
family are heavy now, and the question of 
college is just ahead. 

After the children are married your prin- 
cipal financial concern is security for old age. 

4. Now the hardest part. Decide 
what goals you most want to reach during 
your lifetime. Make a choice. 

If you take your wife in with you on this 
you will not only be fair to her but you'll 
probably come out with a better plan. And 
you will avoid all manner of arguments later 
over the use of the family’s money. 

One choice many a family will have to 
make is whether to buy an additional piece 
of land or enjoy a more gracious kind of life. 


Costs 


comes 


Not long ago one of my best farmers—a 
man who cleared $18,000 last year—stopped 
me on the street. 

“Wallace,” he said, “I’ve got my farm paid 
for and have $8,000 in the bank. I could get 
the Andrews place for $165 an acre, andit’s 
Shall I buy it?” 

He has enough land to make a good living. 
He lives in an old, inconvenient house, yet he 
and his wife both like nice things. I advised 
him to buy $8,000 worth of War Bonds and 
label them “Our New House.” He thought he 
would—but he didn’t. He bought the farm. 


worth the money. 


Remember the Other War? 

I just hope he doesn’t have the experience 
of another farmer whom I have known quite 
intimately for many During the last 
war he was in a similar fortunate spot. He 
saw land hurriedly 
planked down all his surplus cash as a down 


years. 


prices going up and 
payment on 200 extra acres. 

For the last twenty-five years he and his 
wife, and the children, too, have worn out 
their lives holding on to that farm. He found 
that lean years can follow fat. The wife is 
still carrying water 150 yards up a long slope. 
(I figured out once that at the rate of six 
trips a day for twenty-five years she had 
lugged a water pail as far as from San 
Francisco clear across the Pacific ocean to 
Canton, China, and then 3,000 miles into the 
interior!) The toilet on that farm is still 
on a cold, windswept hill. The children had 
to drop out of school in the ninth grade. 

That can happen again, to a lot of folks 
and the signs are that it will. 

Where will your family be, twenty-five 
years from now? No one can say, but this 
much is pretty sure: it will be farther along 
if you select a goal now and chart a long- 
time course. Start thinking about it now, 
then when the long evenings come next win- 
ter, see what you and your wife can agree 
on and write down on paper. 





Plywood sheets (hinged) make farrowing shelters for Haahr’s 
sows. They cost little, are light, easily moved (center photo). 


Wallace Ogg (center) goes over farm records with Mr. and 
Mrs. Ted Haahr, helps them to plan for better management, 











WASIUTINGTOIN 


Late News of Government @ What It Means to Farmers 


‘Washington, Tuesday, September 14 
HEERFUL and rested, for the 


part, Congress met at noon today to 

resume its labors. The war is going 
well, for one thing, and for another the home 
reaction to the policies of Congress was 
found generally favorable. 

This means that Congress will take an 
even more important part in running the 
home front. It is likely that it will also get 
busy at once on post-war planning, now that 
Italy has surrendered and Germany may fold 
up within another twelve months. 

Judging from reports of returning mem- 
bers, the country complains mostly that 
Congress did not go far enough in curbing 
(1) useless and arbitrary bureaucratic rule 
from Washington; (2) war plant strikes and 
labor union rackets; and (3) general waste 
and extravagance. 


most 


o 
ONE OF SEVERAL threatened 


sional investigations appears to be definitely 
off. The President hearkened to bitter public 
reaction against the statement attributed to 
him in the Lend-Lease report to Congress, 
saying that all this country expects in repay- 
ment for the billions of Lend-Lease ship- 
ments to the United Nations is “victory and 
a secure peace.” 

He hastened to repudiate the language at 
a press conference last week, expressing the 
hope that. most of the beneficiary countries 
would repay so far as they possibly could. 
A revised letter, with the offensive language 
eliminated, goes to the Capitol this week. 

Opinion differs as to whether Mr. Roose- 
velt sought to appease Congress, or was 
thinking of what might happen at the polls 
in November, 1944. But no matter which, 
there is little difference of opinion here on 
the main question: the first story was the 
true one. Lend-Lease is neither lending nor 
leasing—it is a gift. Very little of the stuff 
we are sending abroad will ever come back. 


Congres- 


THERE IS no way of knowing as yet which 
way the cat will food subsidies. 
Congressmen from rural districts are stronger 
than ever against them, but some from the 
cities are more consumer-minded. The Ad- 
promised a new price- 
stabilization program, and until that and 
WFA’s 1944 farm production plans are re- 
vealed the lines will not be drawn. 

Heads of the four national farm organiza- 
tions will go to the White House tomorrow 
for a meeting with the President, their first 
in four months, and may be given a preview 
of what he has in mind, if anything. If asked, 
at least three will take a positive stand 
against further consumer subsidies, whether 


jump in 


ministration has 


direct or by subterfuge. 
s 


DO NOT expect Congress to stop the draft- 
ing of fathers. The country generally wants 
this, but Congress is expected to yield if the 
Army insists it must have them now in the 
all-out war plans. 

immediately, is 


This issue, coming up 
coupled with the whole manpower mess, 
which is steadily growing worse. WMC 


Chief Paul McNutt’s scalp is again in dan- 
ger. Agricultural spokesmen are bitter at 
his recent attempt to raid farm labor. 

This attempt to force another million men 
off the farm, either into the Army or indus- 
trial war plants, appears to be blocked, but 
the chances are that those who do not have 
full-time work in winter months will be 
pressed to take essential jobs. This is reason- 
able, and was recommended to OWM by 
Bernard M. Baruch, in an unpublished report 
on the manpower situation. 

WMC wanted to raise the farm labor draft 
standard from eight to sixteen points, the 
original requirement which was lowered when 
comparatively few farms were able to qualify. 

Strangely enough, the figures used by 
WMC to show that agriculture is now over- 
staffed came from the USDA. But Col. Philip 
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Bruton, in charge of the WFA farm labor 
program, who is burning midnight oil to get 
farmers needed help, was not consulted. That 
is Washington bureaucracy. 
& 

WMC IS preparing to modify its order No. 
63 of August 14, which virtually barred farm 
use of war prisoners. The order was issued 
at the instigation of labor, and without con- 
sulting the policy committee. 

To meet emergencies, where other help is 
not available, labor has now kindly agreed 
that farmers may use prisoners without going 
through endless and time-killing red tape. 
For work done by war prisoners farmers will 
pay the Army prevailing farm wages of the 
community. (Prisoners already receive 80 
cents a day from the government under inter- 


national agreement.) 


@ 
APPOINTMENT of William L. Nelson, 
Missouri livestock farmer, politician and 
Democratic “lame duck” congressman, as 


assistant administrator in charge of state 
War Boards, is another of Judge Jones’s 
moves to make WFA more popular. 

At the same time he is inviting state com- 
missioners of agriculture and supervisors of 
vocational agriculture to members 
of state War Boards. The former, through 
their national organization, have been bit- 
terly critical of New Deal wartime farm 
policies. Generally, Nelson’s first official 
contact with them had a softening effect. 

Nelson is a product of the farm, devoting 
his early years to school-teaching and coun- 
try newspaper work, then turning to politics. 
He held public jobs for 30 years, 18 of them 
in Congress, all the while retaining active 
interest in farming. Perhaps the biggest 
surprise of his life was in 1942 when Mis- 
souri went emphatically Republican and 
let him out of Congress. 

® 
CROP PLANS for 1944, based on support 
prices, are being held up until WFA Ad- 
ministrator Marvin Jones sounds out Con- 
Even support prices for wheat, now 


become 


gress. 


being planted, haven’t been announced. If, 
as OWM, OES and OPA insist, food prices 
are going to be rolled back and held at the 
level of September 15, 1942, he wants to be 





~~ Photo USDA by Knelt 
Ex-Congressman Nelson—Missouri 


shocked him, 
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Non-PAartTIsAN Foreign Pouicy 


HE chief of the President’s cabinet, Mr. Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of State, ended his September 12 radio address to the nation with 


these words: 


“A heavy responsibility rests upon all of us to consider these all- 
important post-war problems, and to contribute to their solution in a 


wholly non-partisan spirit.” 


Mr. Hull’s appeal for a non-partisan approach to the after-war relations 
of this country with others, emphasized the words which closed the report 


of the Republican Post-War Advisory Council. 


Mackinac Island on September 7: 


This was announced at 


“The Council invites all Americans to adhere to the principles here set 
forth, to the end that our place among the nations of the world and our 
part in helping to bring about international peace and justice shall not 
be the subject of domestic partisan controversy and political bitterness.” 


In an editorial in its last issue Farm Journal urged that foreign policy 
should not be permitted to become a campaign issue. We said: 


“For the foreign policy of our great nation to be made the subject of 
charge and countercharge in every fourth year’s political campaign would 
be a disastrous misfortune. . . . To wrangle over foreign policy in the 
1944 campaign, as is currently threatened, would be inexcusable in the 


midst of a critical war.” 


The words of Mr. Hull and of the Republican committee should be con- 
sidered a compact between the parties, and a warning to those who seek 
to ride to power by making personal or factional capital of matters on 
which there should be no partisan division. 


i 
EE 


sure money will be available to offer support 
prices high enough to induce needed produc- 
tion. 

Jones and OPA Administrator Brown are 
to appear before the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee next Monday, and members hope to 
get a line on what is planned. The disposi- 
tion on Capitol Hill generally is to give Jones, 
a former colleague, full opportunity to make 
a case for what he wants to do, before any 
shooting starts. 

The way the wind is blowing may be 
judged from the fact that OES Director Vin- 
son turned down a request of Jones that 
milk prices be increased for six months be- 
ginning October 1, to equalize dairy and live- 
stock feed costs. Instead, WFA was told to 
work out a combination subsidy and _ price 
increase, mostly the former, for milk going 
to about 100 cities, the indicated cost being 
something less than $200 million. 


o 
EXPERIENCED livestock men say WFA’S 
reduced hog support prices with lower 


weights, effective October 1, 1944, will not 
help meet the emergency in dairy and poul- 
try feed. Washington hears that spokes- 
men of hog-producer organizations are willing 
to go along on putting the changes in now, 
instead of waiting a year, but that WFA is 
afraid of political squalls in the Corn Belt if 
the Wickard-Davis pledge is not kept. 

Like all other Washington moves, the effect 
on the Fourth Term campaign has to be con- 
sidered first. 

a 


MANPOWER and materials troubles are 
still holding down the 1944 farm machinery 
production program. 

A sample of the complaints—heavy com- 


bines are held up by lack of engines; en- 
gines held up for carburetors; disc harrows 
for high-grade steel; plows for hardwood 
handles, OPA price ceilings being partly to 
blame. Another disturbing factor is in- 
creased government requirements for liber- 
ated countries. 

Concern is felt about harvesting machinery 
for fall needs. This isn’t lessened any by in- 
creasing reports such as the one from New 
Hampton, Iowa, telling of 123 farmers at 
the Jacob Stirm farm sale a couple weeks 
ago, who had to draw lots for the lone corn 
picker at the OPA ceiling price. 

So that manufacturers may better plan 
ahead, WPB has made the present order 
L-257 continuous instead of expiring June 
30, next. Indications are that any changes 
in quotas will be upward. 


a 
LOOK FOR early and simplified rationing of 


farm machinery. WFA expects to announce 
details of its new plan of distribution within 
a few days. Only key equipment for war- 
needed crops is likely to be rationed. 

Flow will be through normal trade chan- 
nels, approximately 20% of the increased 
production to be set aside for emergency 
calls. As in the past, farmers must go to 
their county War Boards for rationed items. 
While compulsion is out, chances are that 
the farmer who agrees to do custom work 
for neighbors with his new machine will be 
given preference over the one who answers 
“No.” 

The new order has been in preparation 
several weeks, under the direction of David 
Meeker of WFA, a Missouri county agent 
for ten years before coming to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1939. County and 
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state War Boards, farm groups, manufac- 
turers, dealers and WPB were consulted. 


THE ACTOR in him helped William M. 
Jeffers, now back in Missouri managing 
the Union Pacific, to put across successfully 
the $70,000,000 synthetic rubber program. 

At a farewell luncheon on his final day 
here, with agricultural, trade association and 
business leaders present, the Rubber Direc- 
tor confessed that his several impetuous 
“outbursts,” such as the Baltimore one 
about “loafers” in war plants, were largely 
acting and carefully timed. Each one created 
a furor in officialdom at the moment, but 
“turned the trick” to get the job done. 

As to rubber, production will be at the 
rate of 850,000 tons a year in January; if 
present plans are allowed to go forward, the 
tire problem of this country can be forgotten 
by mid-1944. The alcohol process accounts 
for 70% of present output, and without alco- 
hol there would have been complete failure 
a feather in the cap for Senator Gillette and 
farm forces. 

e 


JUST BECAUSE Congress reduces appro- 
priations and abolishes jobs doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean it’s done. Quite the contrary. 

Take the much-criticised OWI, for in- 
stance. Appropriations for its domestic 
branch were slashed $5,500,000 for the year 
beginning July 1. Elmer Davis’s office 
wailed bitterly it would cost the jobs of 777 
persons out of 1,168. 

Well, what happened? OWI’s domestic 
branch roll was reduced 627, which is 150 
fewer than the figure mentioned, but of 
these 279 were transferred to its overseas 
branch, and 165 of the remaining 348 were 
placed in other government departments. So 
the actual reduction in government jobs was 
a mere 183, not 777. Only two went into 
the armed forces. 

(Continued on page 76) 





HELP WIN THE WAR 


$10.00 each for worthwhile suggestions 
by readers on how to help win the war. 
Address ““War Suggestions Editor.” 

The nation’s leaders have tried changing 
almost everything except that which needed 
changing, namely: the nation’s leadership.— 
Ernest H. Kock, lowa. 

Clean out the White House and Washing- 
ton in general. Restore the Constitution and 
the government our forefathers fought and 
died for and we still have faith in. Then 
give farmers and everyone else a chance to 
do their work.—Jennie Reed, Ohio. 

I suggest that everyone living in America, 
the young, the middle-aged and the old, 
start at the beginning of a good history of 
the United States and read thoughtfully and 
prayerfully to the end, including the Con- 
stitution and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence.—Beatrice Wilson, IJilinois. 

Many men and women who are employed 
daily in some of the less arduous occupations, 
could be profitably employed several eve- 
nings a week for three or four hours each 
evening. Many men and women whose sal- 
aries are frozen at pre-war figures would 
welcome an opportunity to increase their in- 
comes to meet present living costs.—Miss 
Augusta L. Church, Pennsylvania. 
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Sagging, overhead stove- 


Repair or rebuild 
pipe may fall when hot. 


faulty 
chimneys before winter. 























Lightning won't strike farm 
buildings properly rodded. 


Never start a bonfire or 
grass fire on a windy day. 
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lantern on a wire overhead. attic with a lighted candle. 

















Af milking fime hang the Fire! Mother's exploring the Neverusekerosenefohurry Check the'stove carefully to 


up a sluggish kitchen fire. prevent brooder house fires. 
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Want a real fire? Fill the Careless smoking has de- 
barn with wet, uncuredhay. stroyed many a building. 


A water system and a hose 


Fire! Dad's putting a wash- 
can stop the small blaze, 


er back of a blown-out fuse! 


FARM TOPICS IN SEASON 


CTOBER has one week designated as 
National Fire Prevention Week (Oc- 
tober 3-9 this year). It’s a week in 

which people are urged to think, talk and 
do something about fire prevention. Country 
people should be concerned about this, be- 
cause most rural communities do not have 
adequate fire protection. Farm fire losses 
amount to $100,000,000 a year, which is a 
third of the total national fire loss. 

It’s an easy matter for a farm group to 
work up a fetching program of activities 
for Fire Prevention Week. Ask the 4-H’ers, 
the Future Farmers or the Boy Scouts to put 
on a fire-prevention demonstration at the 
grange or farm bureau meeting. Organize 
the neighborhood for voluntary fire control. 
See if you can work out a plan whereby the 
nearest city or town fire department will 
answer farm fire calls. See that more farm 
families know about the most common causes 
of fire, such as defective chimneys, com- 
bustible roofs, lightning, spontaneous igni- 
tion, misuse of electricity, carelessness with 
matches, gasoline and kerosene. 

One single week of thinking about fire 
prevention isn’t enough, because fire is a 
year-round hazard. Each season brings its 
own hazard, and some of them stay the 
whole year. Artist Milton Gutsche in 
sketches above has fixed up a fire prevention 
calendar with a reminder for each month of 
the year. Paste this in your hat—and don’t 
lose your hat. 


October belongs to the McIntosh, 
The Seckel pear, the Hubbard squash. 


@ Soybeans don’t have to be stored in a bin, 
especially if you don’t have a bin. A year 
or so ago J. Leo Ahart told Farm Journal 
folks how he spread sweet clover seed to 
dry on a blanket of tough, waterproof paper. 
During the day he left the seed uncovered, 
and at night he fastened the edges of the 
paper together over the top of the pile. That 
method now has the approval of agricultural 
engineers, not only for clover seed, but for 
grain and soybeans. This is how it’s done: 

For 150 bushels of beans, cut two strips 


reinforced, waterproof paper (1314 feet 


wide) inte 36-foot lengths. Lay the strips 
across each other (in the form of a cross) 
on top of some old lumber so you can shovel 
beans piled on top of the paper. Rake the 
pile out from the center into shallow layers 
on the ends of the cross, so the beans will 
dry quickly. Spreading can be done with a 
shovel, or by fastening a wooden blade to 
a garden rake or hoe. 

If a shower comes up, or if you want to 
leave the beans out over night, rake them 
to the center of the cross and then pull the 
four ends of the cross in over the pile. 
Put something on top (maybe a piece of 
snow fence) to keep the paper from blowing 
off. Thus tucked in, with two layers of 
paper beneath and four on top, the beans 
won't mind the weather. When the sun comes 
out, spread the flaps and rake the beans out. 
@ The scrap quota, 3,000,000 tons to July 1 
[June Farm Journal, page 66], was met with 





NOW IS THE TIME TO: 

Train colts. 

Pick cotton. 

Dig peanuts. 

Use feed wisely. 

Kill box elder bugs. 

Have saws set and filed. 

Make a silo of straw bales. 

Do the chores before supper. 

Drain and store garden hose. 

Pull carrots and aching teeth. 

Overhaul the pancake griddle. 

Put up a yard light for turkeys. 

Set out lily-of-the-valley clumps. 

Give the garden a green overcoat. 

Mend the rip in Shorty’s overalls. 

Get new rope for butchering hoist. 

Clean the lantern wick and burner. 

Admire the color of autumn leaves. 

Get those comfortable shoes re-soled. 

Treat seed wheat to avoid smut losses. 

Plant tree seeds—walnut, hickory, etc. 

Order some fruit trees for fall planting. 

Ask your neighbor: “Heard any funny 
stories lately?” 

Bore a hole in the handle of the new 
broom, so Mabel can hang it up. 

Buy fire protection—ladders, fire ex- 
tinguishers, water under pressure, in- 
surance. Fire’s a hard master. 


a little to spare, the Farm Press Scrap Com- 
mittee announces. “But we can not allow 
scrap collections to fall off,” says committee 
chairman James G. Watson. “We will need a 
greater amount during the last half of the 
year—and farmers are urged to collect it 
before it is buried under snow.” 

q@ Farmers are not the only ones who pro- 
vide feed and shelter for rats. Not long ago 
I went into a restaurant-in a large city and 
was about to sit down at a table near the 
window. A waitress told me: “This table 
is reserved.” As she did so, she tilted the 
chairs forward against the table. Beneath one 
chair was a rat trap baited with two big 


pieces of cheese. 


City hearts for country yearn 
When autumn leaves begin to turn. 


@ Old auto parts were used by Peter Wet- 
testad, Watonwan county, Minnesota, to de- 
vise a new power take-off so that he could 
turn the elevator of his corn binder around 
and make it deliver bundles from the rear 
into a trailer behind. 

@ Good Neighbor Department: “The vexa- 
tion of numerous short rows under contour 
cultivation along boundary lines of abutting 
farms has been solved by neighbors Arnold 
Nielsen and Ralph Pearce,” writes Robert 
Johnson, Nebraska. “They exchange use on 
about four acres of land each, thus getting 
rid of short rows, so that planting, cultivat- 
ing and harvesting can be done easier and 
at lower costs. Fences were moved but the 
corner posts were left in place, and the origi- 
nal boundary can be quickly determined.” 


Busy farmers can’t afford 
To fool with cows that don’t pay board. 


@ Without any help from goose-bone proph- 
ets, it is easy to foresee a long, hard winter 
for the man who gives his cows all the feed 
they want without checking up to see what 
they do with it. There was never a better 
time, with both meat and feed at a premium, 
to weed out the cows that pay no_ board. 
@ A feed grinder does not put any more 
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Enough to Go Around 


OW, for the first time in years, 
both farmers and manufacturers 
can work for the biggest possible yield 
without thinking about the market. This 
year they can sell all they can produce. 


As things look now, this condition is 
due to keep up for some time, but we 
can’t count on its lasting forever. Cer- 
tainly nobody wants a prosperity built on 
war! So it’s high time that everybody 
concerned—and that is everybody—gave 
some thought to keeping things running 
after the war. 


You’re busy, we know. So are we. 
The important thing right now is seeing 
that there’s enough of everything to go 
around. But we’ve been devoting a little 


BUY WAR BONDS 


GENERAL && ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: The “Hour of Charm” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC— 
“The World Today” news, weekdays 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS 


attention to the problems of the future, 
too. We feel that the people who have 
the producing job to do can contribute 
a lot to the solution of those problems. 


And we hope that you, too, busy as 
you are with growing more food than 
this country’s ever produced, will be 
turning these problems over in your 
mind. For if America’s farmers and 
manufacturers, working together, can’t 
find a way to keep the richest country on 
earth producing enough for everybody, 
and let the producers make a living in 
the process—if they can’t, why then, 
who can? General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


969-35H-218 





How to keep your truck 
in tip-top condition 


eARE AND MAINTENAS CE 


OF THE FARM TRUCK ° 


HIS year, farmers must have plenty 
of transportation—and plenty of 
good transportation—in order to do their 
part in the “‘Food for Victory”’ program. 


That’s why Studebaker is endeavoring 
to help every farmer and farm trucker 
with a valuable, profusely illustrated, 
handy-size, new, 48-page book on farm 
truck care that you can have absolutely 
free, if you send for it at once. 


Helpful information that 
every farmer wants 


This useful book on the care and main- 
tenance of farm trucks of all makes was 
prepared by Studebaker factory experts 
in collaboration with men who know from 
practical experience what farm truck 
operators are up against. 

Here’s page after page of valuable in- 
formation on emergency adjustments. 
Here’s practical advice on how to locate 
faulty truck performance. Here’s a com- 
pletely indexed guide that shows you 
just what to do when your truck isn’t 
performing right. 

The great Studebaker organization, as 







Clip and Mail Coupon Now 


TRUCK DIVISION 
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Valuable, new, 
48-page book from 
Studebaker 


“Care and Maintenance 
of the Farm Truck’’ 


you know, has been helping farmers with 
their transportation problems since the 
middle of the last century. 

And today, even though new trucks 
and cars for civilian use cannot be built, 
Studebaker and its dealers consider it their 
obligation to help keep all trucks rolling. 


No obligation—just another 
Studebaker service 


To help you, we’ve issued this valuable 
new book on farm truck care. To help 
you, Studebaker dealers are mobilized to 
co-operate with you in every possible way 
in servicing or repairing your truck. 

Send at once for your free copy of 
“Care and Maintenance of the Farm 
Truck.’’ We’ll include a durable, window- 
envelope holder for the Certificate of War 
Necessity that must be carried 
on your truck at all times. Clip 
and mail coupon below now. 


STUDEBAKER 


A household word in highway transportation since 1852 
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nutrients in feed for livestock, but it does 
help to prevent waste. Some animals are not 
able to do their own grinding, and as a 
result some of the grains they eat pass 
through without appreciable digestion. In 
other words, some of the feed is wasted. 
Grinding also makes some feeds more palat- 
able. Grinding induces animals to eat more 
of the coarse parts of roughages, such as 
stemmy soybean hay, corn and kafir fodders 
etc. 

@ Stick your hand into the grain stored 
during summer and early fall, and see if it 
is heating. If so, you’d better fumigate to 
kill insects which may be causing the trou- 
ble. Know how? 

@ Seed grain not planted Jast spring be- 
cause of bad weather can be held tor next 
spring, if properly stored. If treated for 
planting, it would not be suitable for feed 
anyway. Before planting next spring, test the 
germination. You may have to plant a little 
thicker than usual. The important thing now 
is to store it in a dry place, well ventilated. 
where rats and mice can’t get at it. 

@ Your local rendering plant would like 
to hear from you when you have a dead ani- 
mal. Dead animals are a source of fat, glue. 


| oil, fertilizer, feed and other badly needed 


products. Better call the rendering plant 
than blister your hands digging a deep hole 
to bury a dead animal, only to have dogs oi 
rodents dig the carcass up. 


Being a *possum must be fun 
If it’s anything like playing one. 


@ Sixty years ago this month, this page: 
“It only costs half as much to make repairs 
to fences, buildings or implements promptly 
when the need for them is discovered, as it 
does ‘after a while.’ Besides that, it keeps the 
farm from looking run down at the heel.” 
@ Small green potatoes (greened by the 
sun) may poison hogs turned into the field to 
clean up after digging. Kentucky folks say 
potato vines wilted about digging time are 
poisonous to stock. What’s your experience? 
@ Bulletin boards set up in community 
stores and at local service stations have 
helped to stretch the farm labor supply in 


| Durham county, North Carolina, It goes like 


this: If a farmer needs somebody to help 


| combine grain, or “crop” tobacco, or do some 
| other pressing job, he writes his name and 


farm location on the board, describes the job 
to be done and when help is wanted. Any 
person not busy sees the notice or hears 
about it, and usually the farmer gets the 
needed help. Farmers say that about all the 


| extra labor they can depend on usually must 


come from local families anyway. 


M. Glen Kirkpatrick 
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“Yippee! My number came up fer butch- 
ering, but I got a 3-month deferment!” 
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SHORTCUTS 


HEN corn is too dry to make good 


silage, we rig up a % inch pipeline and 
pipe water to the top of the silo, where the 
water mixes with the silage as it is blown 
in,” writes R, P., Illinois. 


“A Small Sprayer is what we use to 
apply liniment or other liquid on barbed-wire 
cuts and sores on horses and other animals,” 


writes M. Bi, Ohio. 


At Farrowing Time, Lee Hooper, Guthrie 
county, Iowa, has a half-reclining cot which 
he moves alongside of the pen where a sow 
is farrowing. Thus he can be near her and 
at the same time get a little rest when he is 


not needed. 


To Hull Walnuts or hickory nuts, R. P., 
Michigan, puts the unhulled nuts in the 
entrance of the driveway. Each car that 
passes over them helps to squash the outside 
hulls. In a few days’ time, the nuts are hulled 
and dry, ready for storage. 


A Small Mirror enables you to see the 
inside of a chimney. Here’s how: remove 
the stovepipe, insert the mirror, slant slightly 
and you can see what’s what. 


“Used Baling Wire can be straightened 
with a nail and a heavy pair of pliers,” writes 
Samuel Glenn, Kansas. “Cut the head off of 
a ten-penny nail and flatten the end a little 
co if the eye on the wire is a bit flattened, 
it will still go over the nail. Drive the nail 
in a solid post. Put the eye of the wire on 
the nail and give the other end of the wire 
a quick jerk with the pliers. Take it off and 
you are ready for the next.” 


“For Handling Corn Shocks, we have 
an old barrel supported about five feet from 
the top of the corn rack, on pieces of 2”x4” 
lumber,” writes J. D., Wisconsin. “Through 
the barrel is an axle or spindle, with crank 
on one end to wind up the rope tied to the 
barrel—just like a windlass. The other end 
of the rope is fastened to a shock; when 
wound up, the shock is as high as the wagon. 
One person can then set the shock on the 
wagon.” 


Trap Gates are used by South Texas 
rangers in corralling wild cattle. The sketch 
shows one of the gates as it would look to an 
animal about to go through it. Bait (water 
or salt) is placed on the other side of the 
ranchers build two of these 


fence. Some 


gates side by side—one opening in, the other 
out. Blueprint showing how to make the gate 
has been prepared by the extension service, 
Texas 
Texas. 
gate can be used for goats, 
possibly hogs. 


A. and M. College, College Station, 
Livestock men at the college say the 
sheep, horses and 














every farm engine a better pe orming, more dependable, 


more economical engine. Inspect and test your spark plugs 
now, and at regular intervals hereafter. 


Ree 
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Because spark plugs vitalize the 
pulse and heart beat of every farm 
engine—car, truck, tractor or sta- 
tionary engine—it is now more than 
ever vitally important to you to 
maintain them in good condition at 
all times. Most power-driven farm 
equipment is being worked to the 
limit in the cause of Victory. When- 
ever possible, it has to compensate 
for lost man power. It cannot, in 
most cases, be replaced. So don’t 
neglect the small things which 
might be limiting the efficiency 
or economy of your car or other 
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vital engine-driven equipment. 


Have your spark plugs inspected, 
tested at regular intervals. Periodic 
cleaning, checking and setting of 
gaps pay big dividends, not only 
in improved spark plug perform- 
ance and prolonged life, but in the 
better engine performance and econ- 
omy that results. If you need new 
ones to replace cracked, broken, or 
otherwise worn-out spark plugs, de- 
mand Champions for that extra 
dependability for which their repu- 
tation is world-wide. 


* Thee THE ATTACK — WITH WAR BONDS 
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DRY CEL! 


The armed forces right now are taking 
enormous quantities of “Eveready” 
No. 6 Dry Cells to operate field tele- 
phone units. This drastically reduces 
the civilian supply, so buy only when 
necessary and use sparingly.” 


TRADE-MARK 





The words“Eveready’’ and “Ignitor’’ are registered 
trade-marks of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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of 17 heifer 
calves in one year 
from scours made J. 
W. Taylor, New Mexico dairyman, sit up and 


THEY STOPPED Loss 
CALF LOSSES 


take notice. Then he changed his methods 
of handling calves, and stopped his losses. 

Sanitation is the essence of the method he 
now uses. He doesn’t use permanent barns 
for raising his calves, but builds an individ- 
ual pen for each calf outside on new ground. 
He makes the pen out of bales of hay or 
straw. The back is two bales wide and the 
sides three bales long. A board gate is used 
for the front. The calf is kept in this pen 
for six weeks. 

Each calf is fed out of its 
bucket. All feeding equipment 
at the same time all other dairy utensils are 
cleaned. After five weeks, the calves eat 
commercial calf mixtures. 

Price’s Dairies, at El Paso and Vinton, 
Texas, use individual calf pens on runners, 
and then move the pens to clean ground 
every two weeks. This plan has reduced their 
losses tremendously. 


own nipple 
is sterilized 


Maybe irradiated 
yeast can reduce 
dairy losses re- 
sulting from milk fever. Two years of work 
with Jerseys at the Ohio Station indicate 
that yeast may help to prevent this after- 
calving-time trouble. More work is to be 
done before the Ohio folks make a flat state- 
ment, but here’s what has happened thus far: 
In Jerseys with previous histories of milk 
fever, the feeding of one million units of vita- 
min in the form of irradiated yeast daily 
for four weeks before and one week follow- 
ing freshening was effective in preventing 
about 50% of the cases, as compared with 
a control group. Data on other breeds are 
insufficient to draw any conclusions. 


EAST REDUCED 
MILK FEVER 


PARCELS POST 
BREEDING 


The first long-range, 
large-scale artificial 
breeding experiment 
in which a bull from one state is used on 
cows in an artificial breeding association in 
a distant state is being conducted by the 
New Jersey Experiment Station and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 
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At the Missouri end of the line is the 
University’s junior Holstein herd sire; at the 
other end are cows owned by farmer mem- 
bers of Artificial Breeding Association No. 1, 
Clinton, N. J. The first shipment of semen 
was taken from the bull at 8 a.m., August 2, 
shipped from Columbia at 10:50 a.m., and 
arrived parcels post, special delivery, in good 
condition in New Jersey, August 4, at 8:45 
a.m. Ten Néw Jersey cows were bred to the 
Missouri bull on August 4 and several more 
on August 5. Shipments are being made (in 
thermos bottle, packed ‘in cracked ice in 
an ice cream container) each week during 
August. 

One of the principal purposes of the ex- 
periment is to test out the effectiveness of 
long-range breeding during hot weather. In- 
formation gained in this test may prove useful 
in rehabilitating purebred herds in war-torn 
Europe later on. 


FIGHTING Getting into the fight on 
MASTITIS mastitis is Vermont, once the 

nation’s leading dairy state. 
\n intensive statewide program to control the 
disease will be launched this fall by the 
extension service of the University of Ver- 
mont. 

“It has been estimated that as many as 
20% of the cows in Vermont have the dis- 
ease, and that the infection may run as high 
as 80% in some herds,” says J. E. Carrigan, 
dean of the university’s agricultural college. 
“The disease cuts milk production seriously, 
and indications are that many of the dairy 
cows sold for slaughter are disposed of be- 
cause they are infected with mastitis. Fre- 
quently the disease affects the udder so 
seriously as to ruin cows for milk production. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, it takes a mild 
form, and its presence can be detected only 
by laboratory tests. 

“There is no sure cure for mastitis, though 
various drugs have been tried and experi- 
mental work is being carried on constantly. 
However, there is knowledge of methods 
which are effective under practical farm 
conditions in preventing the disease. Also, 
treatments are known which are reasonably 
effective in controlling it, provided they are 
used in the early stages of infection.” 
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traight steer y Zier 


i aes amazing instruments — the 

gyro horizon and the direc- 
tional gyro—help to give the 
American bombardier his big 
moment. Both are designed by 
Sperry Gyroscope, and built by 
Sperry and Fisher Body. 


In precision flying, these delicate 
indicating instruments help a 
pilot to keep on his designated 
target. In blind flying or night 


flying they help him keep the true 
course to his objective. 


Precision beyond anything ever 
attempted by Fisher is a“‘must” in 
their manufacture. Rare and spe- 
cial skills are necessary every step 
of the way. 


Craftsmanship gave us the an- 
swer, just as it gave us the answer 
to bomber, tank and anti-aircraft 
gun problems. 


OS et Se, ae. eS 


anartnl 
BORY BY 


Fisher plants for excellence in aircraft 
production and from two mong) tank 
production, while the Navy “E,” with 
three stars, is flown by still another Fisher 
plans for its naval ordnance work, 


The r plans fo “E” jlies above three 


Craftsmanship has never yet let’ 


us down. 


And today you may be certain 
that as long as there’s a microm- 
eter and a microscope left in the 
world, our men will do their best 
to give their brothers in the air a 
straight steer — by Fisher. 
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Reminds me of 
wiry whiskers 


tough as a hog’s bristles. That’s when you appreciate 


Farm, Chester, N.J. We know that the farmer of today 
recognizes and wants the best in everything he buys. 


MENNEN 


a both in jar and tube 
MENNEN 
SHAVE CREAMS 


MENNEN TALC FOR MEN—The perfect finishing touch after the 
shave. Neutral tint, doesn’t show om face. In a recent poll of derma- 
tologists, more of these skin authorities say they use Mennen Talc 
for Men than all other brands combined! It is the personal choice of 
physicians who KNOW what is best for the skin. 


I ahhh 






















When a man is out in the field in all kinds of weather, 
it’s only natural that his beard should get almost as 
the rich, extra softening qualities of Mennen Lather 
Shave. Plain or menthol-iced, it takes all the fight out 
of the stubble and makes shaving a lot easier. 

Many men, particularly the younger fellows, go for 
Mennen Brushless. Different from other brands, 
it's a cream, not a grease. Especially fine for dry skin. 


Just as we put extra quality into our shave creams, 
we raise only pedigreed Aberdeen-Angus cattle, 
Berkshire hogs and Belgian horses at Hideaway 
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A new method of feeding is advanced by 
L. E. Washburn, Colorado Experiment Sta- 


| tion, as a means of getting more milk from 


| cows that have mastitis. His method, the 
| result of several years’ study, calls for a 
| three- to five-day fasting period. 





Milking is continued normally during this 
period when feed is withheld. The cow is 
sheltered and given plenty of water. There 
must be no bedding, or else it must be some- 
thing the cow won't eat readily. 

After the fast is ended, the cow is brought 
back on feed cautiously—only hay for the 
first day or two, and only one-fourth to one- 
half the usual amount; preferably not a 
legume hay. Grain feeding is started very 
gradually after the fast, and full feeding of 
grain must wait several days. 

Does it work? Well, in Washburn’s tests, 


| there was a Holstein’ whose milk yield 


dropped from 14,723 pounds in first lactation 
to 8,195 pounds in the second lactation 
period, as a result of mastitis. She was 
given the starvation treatment, and in the 
third lactation gave 13,012 pounds of milk. 
“We've no evidence the cow is cured,” 
says Dr. Washburn. “We do know, though, 
that milk production was increased.” 
Washing cows’ udders, befere milking, 
with water to which chlorine was added has 
helped to control mastitis in controlled ex- 
periments at Oregon State College. 
Chlor@me was also added to the rinse water 
used on the teat cups before milking each 
cow. The number of bacteria in the milk 


| when chlorine was used in the wash water 


and in the teat cup rinse water was reduced 
34.2%. In both instances the milk was pro- 
duced under grade A sanitary conditions. 

Chlorine used at a strength of 250 parts 
per million was found satisfactory. Powdered 


‘chlorine compounds, available at dairy sup- 


ply stores, carry directions for making vari- 
ous strengths of solutions. About 15 cows 
can be washed with 2% gallons before it 
becomes too weak, the Oregon tests showed. 


GOOD BARN, Where there’s a_ will 
LOW COST there’s a way; and 

that’s how Carl Kester, 
Ingham coginty, Michigan, got a $5,000 barn 
and kept within the WPB $1,000 limitation 
on farm buildings. 

He had to provide an additional barn for 
his herd, so he moved an old but sound 
barn (32 x 62° feet) from an adjacent farm 
and put it on a concrete masonry foundation 
at right angles to his own dairy barn. The 
moved barn houses 22 cows, and provides a 
number of calf pens at one end. It has a 
concrete floor and feed mangers of concrete. 

“It would cost me $5,000 to duplicate this 
with entirely new materials,” says Kester. 


| DAIRY “No swivel chair farming for us— 
MAIL we want the real thing, close to 





the cow,” say members of the 
Hampshire-Franklin Holstein Association of 
Massachusetts, who have been holding a 
series of meetings at members’ homes. Ses- 
sions are held in barns, and men come in 
their work clothes so they can see what they 
are talking about when they discuss common 
problems. 
~ Holstein steer calves make fair beef ani- 
mals for Ross Hutchison, Pawnee county, 
Nebraska, since he started using an Angus 
bull. The crossbred calves are fed all the 
grain they will eat from the start to market- 
ing at about 15 months and 900 pounds. 
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YOUNG FARMERS 


BS: Scouts from Atlantic City, N. J., 
I | 36 different farmers to harvest 
Atlantic county berries Jast summer. More 
han a hur 1 Scouts, 12 to 14 years old, 
ored, camped at Hammon- 
3 boy-days of work picked a 
oxes of berries worth about 
ned $1500 and saved a lot of 
it erwise would never have 

a4 he d 


An Old Building bought by the Halstead 

F. F. A. (Kansas) chapter for $35 was used 

make eight double A-type hog houses, one 

igle A-type, several chicken and hog feed- 

There was some lumber left over to 

ell. “We di ed our money,” says chapter 
eporter Jack Pitus 

Butchering is one of the services ren- 

ed by the Shoshone F. F. A.. (Wyoming) 

hapter last winter. The boys butchered 15 

, four sheep and one beef in one week 

1 March. They cut up carcasses and pre- 

pared the meat for curing and for general 

They cured the meat scheduled for 

pped the other pieces for 


| freezing lockers. 


Ten High-School students did all of the 
icking and grading of tomatoes at the 
co-operative packing shed 
Carolina, last summer. A 

ok 10 professional packers 

ore part-time workers to 

This shed handled over 

f high quality tomatoes last 

tly increased acreage was 

cal farmers this season. The 

iys the high-school students 


job, 100. 


A Community Spark-plug is the Ames 
F. A. chapter a few miles from Enid, 
he heart of the wheat country. 

s and their advisor, W. D. 

26 cows for butterfat, culled 

ltry, vaccinated 472 cattle 

community. The chapter 

rned and docked several 

Chapter members own 58 

le, YO sheep, 151 hogs, 5l 


1 13 horses. 


The old abandoned well—unfenced, un- 
covered and unfilled—is a common 
cause of accidents and deaths. 


MEDICAL AUTHORITIES 
AVOM PHILIP MORRIS 


Proved less irritating to 
the smoker’s nose and throat! 








WHEN SMOKERS CHANGED TO PHILIP MORRIS, EVERY CASE 
Ol mali tie Vale), Mie) aa, le}) ale) maa. i tey-\ geist) me cemy le) di. lcm 
EITHER CLEARED UP COMPLETELY, OR DEFINITELY IMPROVED! 


Facts reported in medical journals on clinical tests made by distinguished 


doctors. 


CALL FOR PHILIP MORRIS 


Finer flavor... less irritation... America’s FINEST Cigarette! 














vy ve ON AMERICA’S FOOD FRONT, x x 
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<| MR. BOETCHER 
| MANAGES A 
900-ACRE FARM 


Sinan, 








Mc. Boetcher has managed 
@ the big Dells Farm near 
Rockford, Ill. for II years. 
He has a large dairy herd... 
raises beef cattle and 
hundreds of hogs. 


With so much land to | " ope? 
dene Meiners | The use of Mobiloil and 
‘| 3 tractors are indispensable | Mobilgreases has paid us 
But he knows how to keep | big dividends. {'m sticking 
them running. The answer | with them. Machines 


is "good care and fine . 
lubricants’! In the lo years pedis ys!" to risk 


hes used Mobiloil and Mobil- 





greases hes cut repair 
costs 40%. 
= 



















SEE YOUR Mobilgas-Mobiloil MAN! 


His products are backed by 77 years’ experience 
—the greatest in the world! And he can give you 
valuable help on maintenance. SOCONY-VACUUM 
OIL CO., INC. and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum 
Co., General Petroleum Corporation of California. 


Mobilgas ‘ 
te ee 
Mobiloil © 


TUNE IN RAYMOND GRAM SWiING—Blue Network, Coast-to-Coast, 10 P.M., E.W.T:, Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. 

























Mobilgas\ 
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FARM CROPS 





MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT IS A “MUST” j , 
of | NO TURNING _ There is a 35-acre field 


AT THE ENDS 0f soybeans on Ivan 

Druley’s farm, Wayne 
county, Indiana, and the beans are all planted 
in two continuous rows. Mr. Druley tried 
this idea a year ago to see if it would save 
time in turning tractor and cultivator at the 
ends. It did that, all right; and it also 
proved to be so much easier on the combine, 
not having to cross any rows, that he had 
an added reason for planting in circular 


rows this year. 

There’s more of the same kind of planting 
on Albert Womeldorf’s farm near Decorah, 
Iowa, where a field of corn is planted in 
two continuous rows six miles long. This 
field is in a strip. around the top of a hill. 
In planting, Mr. Womeldorf started at the 
lower edge and spiralled around the hill to 
the top edge of the strip. It’s all part of his 
strip-cropping plan to prevent erosion. 

In Kansas this year wheat fields have been 
harvested from the center out with the new 
auto combines which cut a swath directly 
ahead of the machine instead of at the side. 
With this new rig there is no down grain 
when a field is opened up. 











VETCH HELPED Vetch seeded in fall 


| CROP YIELDS as a green manure 


crop has enabled 


Howard Biggs, Freestone county, Texas, to 








produce from 42 to 52 bushels of peanuts per 
acre on land that his neighbors said was 
worn out ten years ago. He plows the vetch 
under just before planting time. Says he: 

“It supplies nitrogen, the crop grows off 
sooner, and as I work my vetch into the soil 
I am killing my first crop of weeds. So, in- 
stead of plowing my crop six or seven times, 
I usually get by with two or three cultiva- 
tions and have a good clean crop. Vetch is 
good for cotton, too. My pickers found it 
easy to gather 400 pounds of cotton per day 
in a 33-acre field that produced 23 bales of 
cotton following vetch.” 


22% MORE LAND On his 23-acre 
ON SAME FARM truck- farm in 

Hampshire coun- 
ty, Mass., Harold Hindle is growing four 
acres more crops this year than he ever did 
in any previous year. He discovered the four 
additional acres when he changed from 
square fields and straight rows to contour 
fields and curving rows. His crops are prin- 
cipally beans, asparagus, sweet corn, toma- 
toes, cauliflower and celery. 

Hindle’s place is a hillside farm. Erosion 
has always been a problem. Before he 
changed things around last year, there was 
a yawning gulley through the center of the 
farm, cutting the farm in two. From the 
gully debris poured out and spread over the 
level fields on the lower part of the farm. 
“We always had to spend about two weeks 
every year cleaning up and removing the 
debris and gravel,” says Mr. Hindle. “Crops 
on the steeper fields always suffered from 
erosion, too.” 

Besides switching to the contour method, 
Mr. Hindle also put in 50-foot-wide strips of 
grass between the ribbon-like crop fields. 
The gully was filled, and a broad but shal- 
low ditch was put in above it, to shunt 
water across the hill to a nearby woods. 

In switching to the contour and strip-crop 
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plan, Mr. Hindle had the help of Uncle Sam’s 
The town fathers 
hand by sending 
build the 


soil conservation experts. 
of South Hadley lent a 
their . otorized road grader to 
ditch and fill the gully. 

That gain of four acres means Mr. Hindle 
has added 22% more crop land to his farm 
without buying any more acreage or pushing 
sut his line fences. 

SAME ROTATION For 17 years F. L. 
FOR 17 YEARS Moore of Person 

county, North Car- 
olina, has been following the same rotation. 
How he came to adopt the rotation is a little 
story in itself. He was having poor luck 
with his corn crop—the leaves would burn 
on the edges and the corn ears would turn 
out to be small nubbins. 

What Mr. Moore did was to take the county 
farm agent out to the field, and there they 
discussed the situation. They decided to use 
a fertilizer mixture with more potash in it, 
and to start a rotation of small grain, fol- 
lowed by lespedeza, followed by corn. 

Last summer Mr. Moore invited the farm 
agent out to see the field again. The corn 
was well grown with a deep green color, and 
there were fully developed ears on every stalk. 
“The field will produce 60 bushels an acre 
easily,” said Mr. Moore. And the farm agent 
observed: “That’s quite different from the 
yield of 17 years ago.” 

Now it’s sumac that promises 

farmers a new source of income. 
Leaves of sumac are a valuable source of 
tannin for tanneries. Our supply used to be 
imported from Sicily. Tests in Iowa have 
shown that sumac produces as good a tannin 
as was previously imported. Only the leaves 
are used, harvesting is done before they be- 
gin to turn red, and they must be spread out 
to dry hour after they are col- 
lected, > likely to heat and turn 
black when piled up. 


SUMAC 


within an 
as they are 


NEW STRAIN Coastal Bermuda is a 
OF BERMUDA _ new southern strain 

of Bermuda grass that 
is being released to farmers by the Georgia 
Coastal Plain Experiment Station at Tifton. 
It is very resistant to leaf spot diseases; also 
resistant to cold, and has larger stems, 
rhizomes and longer internodes than 


more 
stolons, 
common Bermuda. 

Because of its resistance to cold it affords 
more late fall and early winter grazing. A 
plot cut for hay on September 8 made con- 
growth, several light 
freezes in the upper twenties, and was still 
green the second week in January, at 
it was killed by a 14° freeze. 


siderable survived 


quite 
which time 








“Since we’ve been feeding Rodney vita- 
mins it’s the only way we can keep him 
out of mischief.” 
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TASTIER 
WHEATIES MUFFINS 


Grand with salads, etc. Recommended by 
Betty Crocker staff. 


1 cup sifted Gold 
Medal Flour 
4 tbsp. Sugar 
14 tsp. Salt 
3 tsp. Baking 
Powder 








1 Egg 

4 cup Milk 

4 tbsp. Shortening, 
melted 

2 cups WHEATIES 









Sift flour, sugar, salt and baking powder 
together. Beat egg until light, add milk. 
Then stir into dry ingredients. Just before 
completely blended, add melted (and 
cooled) shortening; stir just enough to 
mix ingredients. Carefully fold in Wheaties. 
Pour into greased muffin cups, filling each 
cup % full. Bake immediately for 20 to 25 
min., moderately hot oven (400°). 12 
medium-sized muffins. 





















“@ 


irlwind? 


Heck, no--thats the r nt ; 


Maybe you feel like a whirl- 
wind, too, what with all the extra 
work you are doing to keep your 
farm producing above quota. So 
make those precious moments of 
relaxation count—starting to- 
morrow morning. Stoke up for 
action the champion way! Yes, 
get a good start on your breakfast 
with milk and fruit and Wheaties 
— “Breakfast of Champions.”’ 
These crisp Wheaties flakes are 
primed with whole wheat food- 
energy to help you get going. In 
fact, you get all of wheat’s well 
known essential nourishment in 
Wheaties, plus a flavor that ought 
to make you a Wheaties “‘regular:’ 
Ask today for America’s favorite 
whole wheat flakes—tops for food 
power busy peopleneed. Wheaties! 
Free! New ‘‘Menu and Shop- 
ping Guide’”’ for point rationing. 
Handy reference list of rationed 
foods with space for point values. 
Space for menus. Grocery check 
lists. To get your pad, mail post- 
card today to General Mills, Inc., 
Dept. 375, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


* and ‘ ‘Berry | 


“Wheaties,” “Breakfast of Champions,’ 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL MILLS, INC. Crocker’ are reg. trade marks of General Mills, Inc 
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By Paul Ernst ¢@ Illustrator: Earl Cordrey 


rw HE Fenntown Store had rigid hours. You punched the time- 
clock in at half-past eight and punched it out at six. The 
store was strict about these hours, especially the “in”; and 
Charlie Briggs had obediently clinked at half-past eight for—let’s 
see—eleven years now. But when he came in this morning at a 
quarter after ten o’clock he thumbed his nose at the affronted clock. 

The clock seemed to draw back against the wall and stare blank- 
faced. This looked like Charlie Briggs—tall, lank body, straight 
brown hair with a wisp at the side, an unobtrusiveness of manner 
that did not urge you to look twice, though if you did you’d probably 
like what you saw. 

But what was this new glint in the eye, this new straightness of 
the shoulders? 1 

The Fenntown Store was eighty-four years old, and it carried j 
everything a town of seven thousand could desire. You could get a 
coffin there in normal times, or a kitchen stove, a set of tires, or a 
tractor. You could even get a pain in the neck at the Fenntown 
Store, Charlie had long ago decided. 

Charlie tossed his overcoat across a chair, “electric blue uphol- 
stered, Bargain for the Living Room at $39.98,” and Mr. Mitten 
stared at Charlie. He set his jaw. “Look at that clock,” he grated. 

Charlie glanced back toward the timeclock. 

“Nice,” he said approvingly. 

“The time! The time! Look at it!” 

“Hard to see from here,” said Charlie, “but it looks like sixteen 
after ten. Is that what you make it?” 

Mr. Mitten choked. He looked as if he’d have a stroke. Near 
two hundred pounds, with all his color in his face, he often looked 
that way, but now it was alarming. Charlie turned and went toward 
the office. 

The “office” was a raised place at the side of the store, on which 
were set three desks, waist deep in papers. One belonged to Henry 
Murray, descendant of the founder. Another belonged to Crown 
Prince Mitten, Murray’s son-in-law. The third supported the round 
and dimpled elbows of Miss Minerva Patty. 

Miss Patty was twenty-six, and this seemed beautiful to Charlie’s 
twenty-nine. She had a lot of dark and lustrous hair, compressed 
as rigidly as possible to meet the Puritan specifications of the store. 
Miss Patty tried to look severe, but was always forgetting and tilting 
her head at you a bit and kind of dimpling, to Mr. Murray’s somber 





disapproval. 

Charlie had not come here to report—not just yet. Maybe Mitten 
would recover from his near-stroke and try something. Charlie prayed 
he would. For five years he’d been under Mr. Mitten, and for two 
he’d helplessly watched the man ogle Minerva Patty. When you 
support a widowed sister with doubtful health and her small son, 
you don’t get flip with managers. 

Charlie leaned against Minerva’s desk. She hadn’t seen his en- 
trance; she just saw Charlie Briggs. 

With a sort of tomcat grin the new Charlie leaned nearer her 
and said, “Hello, lovely.” 

“Charlie!” Minerva gasped, “You—what did you say?” 

“I said, ‘Hello, lovely.’ I’ve wanted to say it for a long time. You're 
wonderful. You’re gorgeous. You’re—lovely.” 

Minerva’s nostrils sought for evidence of liquor. She glanced 
askance at Mr. Murray, only a yard away. The old man was glaring 
incredulously at them. : , 

“Morning, boss,” said Charlie. “Nice day, outside. Rather dim in . 


= * = 2 ese x FF J}, 


pf 


here, as usual.” * 
“Charl—” squeaked Minerva Patty. Y 
Mr. Murray said, “You don’t like it in here, Briggs?” C 
“No, sir,” said Charlie. He glowed. He could feel himself expand 


ee ° 
a <olnge ¥ 3 = oe inside. It was like a rosy dream in which you fly, you tower, you do f 
. : ; thing you like 
“we'll see who goes out with Patty.” anything you _ ; 
S , “Took you quite awhile to decide you didn’t like the store, didn’t b 
it?” said Mr. Murray silkily. “You’ve been here a long time.” 


Ee (Continued on page 38) 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities. 


Loe 008 Th gel'a Saboliue/ 


A corncrib chock-full of big, golden 
ears is a mighty good sight to see these 
days when food is so precious. Unfortu- 
nately, it also looks good to the world’s 
worst saboteur...a saboteur who does 
more than 200 million dollars’ worth of 
damage every year in this country alone, 
mostly to food crops! 

This saboteur is the common rat, 
against which man has been waging a 
relentless battle for centuries. Thanks 
to a slate-gray powder, however, the 
tide of this battle is turned in favor of 
man. The powder is CYANOGAS*, a 
powerful rodenticide and insecticide 
developed and marketed by American 
Cyanamid. Not a bait, CYANOGAS 
acts on a different and much more ef- 
fective principle. When. dusted into 
burrows and other hiding places, it 


releases hydrocyanic acid gas, which 
kills rats, mice and other vermin the 
instant they get a whiff of it. It is so 
effective that farmers all over the coun- 
try are using it to rid their lands 
of these pests and thus save mil- 
lions in vital food supplies. 

In other places, too, a success- 
ful battle is being waged against 
pests with this gas. Wherever 
food is stored, processed or 
transported, Cyanamid’s hydro- 
cyanic acid gas is used in one 
form or another to guard against 
loss and damage. It not only kills 
cats and other pests but also their 
disease-carrying lice and fleas. 
Thus its value is measured in terms 
of lives saved and higher health 
standards. This is another inter- 


esting example of the effectiveness of 
Cyanamid’s chemical service in safe- 
guarding the well-being and property 
of the American people. *Reg.U.S. Pat. Off. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


verre 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 














MOLDING THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 

















PANCAKES THE U-BOATS 
cutil Stonutcht 


icTORY in this war is less likely 
Ve go to the side that could put 
the most weapons into action at the 
outset, than to the side that can 
most swiftly increase its output 
and most steadily improve the per- 
formance of its arms. 


For example, one of the Navy’s 
most useful helpers in fighting the 
U-boats is a recently perfected 
Diesel engine called a “pancake” 
because its eylinders are stacked 
one above the other. Combined 
with GM-develeped controllable 
pitch propellers, this engine has 
made possible a new-type sub- 
chaser with more speed, wider 
range, increased maneuverability 
-and therefore greater effective- 


ness. 


That engine grew from the same 


roots as GM Diesels powering 
tanks, trucks, landing barges and 
the like. It is blood brother of the 
mighty GM Diesels that haul swift 
streamlined trains and power the 
newest destroyer escort vessels. 


It was made available for war- 
time use by technological progress 
which enables us to get equal 
power out of one-fifth the weight 
packed into one-third the space. 


” 


Poison to U-boats, the “pancake 
Diesel is not alone helping our 
fighting men to win victory. It is 
tangible and impressive proof that 
our manufacturing knowledge plus 
our war-gained experience in ways 
to improve the product, increase 
volume and stretch vital materials, 
can be used after victory to pro- 
vide more and better things for 
more and more people. 


(SENERAL \OTORS 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS’ 


BACK THE ATTACK-§ 
WITH 
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‘NO WORRIES FOR CHARLIE 


(Continued from page 34) 


Eleven years,” said Charlie And for 
ten years and three hundred and sixty-three 


; days I haven’t liked the place. The first 


SPARK PLUGS 


two days I was learning my way around.” 

“And what don’t you approve of here?” 

Charlie smiled on Mr. Murray. He wasn’t 
so bad, the boss, just old and dried and 
drawn in on himself like a prune. 

“The whole place—’—no, even in _ his 
never-never mood Charlie could not say, 
“stinks.” He said, “The whole place needs 
doing over. Light, for one thing—it’s like 
a cave in here. You need new lighting fix- 
tures throughout—when the war’s over and 
you can get such things—and some fresh 
light paint, and glass brick over half this 
sidewall.” 

Mr. Murray’s lean right hand was clench- 
ing a pen. This was a well-known danger 
signal. But Charlie went on blithely: 

“That’s just a start, of course. No use 
letting in the light of heaven if all it shines 
on is stock from 1898. Get rid of it. Clear 
it out. Get in new stuff.” 

“Fenntown seems to like the store.” 

“Fenntown over sixty does,” said Charlie. 
“But when this generation dies, you're sunk. 
For how many years have you been slowly 
dropping down? Oh, and another thing 
get more clerks, and make the ones you 
have pay attention to customers.” 

Unwittingly, Charlie’s voice had risen, and 
abruptly there was a sound of applause. 
Three would-be customers not far away had 
heard and were clapping heartfelt approval. 

Mr. Murray jerked a look at them, brows 
down, breath audible in his throat. And now 
there was an end of restraint. 

“You get out!” he shrilled. “You-—Briggs 

youre fired! Change my store around, 
would you? Make a dime-and-dollar joint 
out of it, hey? Get out, and don’t come 
back!” 

“Why, sure,” said Charlie Briggs. He 
turned attention’ back to petrified Minerva 
Patty. _ you tonight, lovely.” 


GASOLINE DONORS CAN HELP T00 ! “Oh, no! ” gasped Minerva. “Not tonight. 
Bess 
’ ad “You're busy,” nodded Charlie. “I thought 
you might be. That big ashcan! You need 
Become a gasoline donor by present plugs may do the relief from him. Eight-thirty, lovely.” 
giving your spark plugs a trick. A proved inspection 


“Plug-Chek.” Tests conducted service, “Plug-Chek” is offered 
by The American Automobile exclusively by Auto-Lite Spark 





“We’uns promised the blood bank a quart 
--- reckon Paw has any?” 


He FLIPPED a half sa- 
lute and strolled streetward, passing Mr. Mit- 
ten on the way. He passed him slowly, crowd- 


mip uj P] : , 
Association show Auto Lite ug Dealers - ing him a bit, searching hopefully for signs 
“Plug-Chek” Inspection Serv- Stop for a “Plug-Chek” to- of resentment if Mr. Mitten’s face. But Mr. 
ice can increase gas mileage day—and if inspection shows R Mitten wasn’t having any. Something in the 

ee new plugs should be installed, f/ gray eye of this meek clerk alarmed him. 
As simple an operation as be sure to insist on Ignition ” a eee Te p-caprtnane ch AP teens 

: ae dA te : And don’t come back!” then ducked. 
cleaning and regapping your ngineere uto-Lites! Charlie sauntered out jovially. A sign up 
THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY oe street held promise: 
4 sf . 

TOLEDO, OHIO - Merchandising Division ~ SARNIA, ONT At twenty after twelve most of the Busi- 
ness Club Thursday lunchers were already 
Color and condition tell if in the upstairs dining room, and they all 
™ ae epaoanepe proper- | nodded when Charlie came in. Of course 
y. Matching your plugs with every one knew him, but they all looked 


those illustrated on the 
“Plug-Chek”’ is the first step 
in getting new life for 
“spark-weary” engines. 


puzzled, because this was by unwritten law 
a place for “bank accounts,” and such as 
Charlie were usually too awed to attend. So, 
nuts! thought Charlie. He’d always wanted to. 
Mr. Murray was there, and scowled, so 
Charlie nodded in a friendly way and sat 
down next to him. 
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“Hi, Al,” he said to the man beyond Mr. 
Murray; and Al said, “Hi,” and scratched 
his ear, Al being Albert Allbright, cashier 
and Vice President of the bank. 

Old Murray snorted, “How could anybody 
get more clerks?” 

“What?” said Charlie, having lost this 
train of thought. 

“You said this morning, in that impudent 
exhibition of yours, that I ought to get more 
clerks. You’re so smart—how? Every one’s 
in war plants or the Army.” 

“Not every one,” said Charlie. “There are 
plenty of people who can’t work full time 
because of health or families, but who could 
give half days. Run a want ad for part- 
time help, and you'll be swamped. 

“As a matter of fact.” he said a little 
louder, “this is a thing all you guys should 
try to do. Dependents-of men in war work 
or the service 
a great help, both to them and to you.” Al 
Allbright beckoned to Charlie. “Sit here—I 
want to ask you something.” 


Ar TWO o'clock Charlie 
wandered |} ipp ly back toward the store, to 
et his car. 

“Hmm,” he said. 

Beside his car, looking like a bust of in- 
jured civic virtue, stood Fenntown’s fat chief 
rf police. Charlie did not like Fenntown’s 
chief of police. Lots of folks didn’t. 

The chief said down at Charlie: “See that 
white line? From there to the corner, no 
parking. You oughtta know that. I've a 
mind to give you a ticket.” 


Charlie looked. His car, a decrepit 1933 | 


sedan, was half a foot beyond the line. 


“For a couple inches you'd give me a 
ticket,” he said. “That’s fine. That’s dandy. 


If you would spend your time chasing crooks 
instead of needling~ citizens, there might 
not be so many tire thefts in this town.” 

The chief made a gargling sound. His 
face purpled. “You—why, say, you—” 

Charlie went with dignity to the car door. 
“No wonder every one in Fenntown’s down 
on you,” he said from there. “Go on—make 
out a ticket. If you can write.” 

“Believe me.” said the chief thickly, “I 
will. And fr 
hour too fast through the school district, if 
you park a half-inch too near a plug. I'll put 
you in jail for ninety davs, ’ll—here! Come 


back here!” » 


m now on if you go a mile an 


Charlie, grinning amiably, ground away. 
rear spring sagging, tires holding their | 


breaths, motor coughing and_ clattering. 
Which reminded Charlie. 
He turned in at Jake’s Yard. 


“You said you'd give me eighteen bucks 
for this, for junk.” Charlie said. ‘Here she 


Break her up.” 

That evening he reached Minerva Patty’s 
house at twenty after eight, thinking he 
might beat the ashean to it. But he didn’t. 
The ashcan was just being admitted at the 
door, looking belligerent and brawny. 

The ashcan was Nicholas Feuzy, who had 
a big yellow roadster with suspiciously good 
tires, and whose uncle was Mayor Feuzy, 
political boss of half the state. 

Minerva looked apprehensively at Charlie. 
She said, leaving a large, solicitous open- 


ing. “Why, h-hello, Charlie. Did you just | 


happen to be in the neighborhood and stop 
by to say h-hello?” 
“Nope,” said Charlie. “I stopped by to 


take you to the movie.” 


get little enough. It would be | 


The Government Rates 


RUBBER BOOTS ESSENTIAL 
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FOR FARM USE 





The Government rates farm work 
essential among war jobs. It is your 
patriotic duty to maintain your health 
with proper rubber footwear protec- 
tion. If you need new rubber boots, 
you can buy them at the “U.S.” Dealer 
in your community. 

Take care of the rubber boots you 
now own by washing off grease, oil 
and acid after each wearing. Keep 
them out of sunlight and away from 
heat. Wear other rubber footwear for 
light work. When you must have new 
rubber boots, ask for “U.S.” Conser- 
vation Quality Boots. 


SYNTHETIC 
Rubber Footwear! 


United States Rubber Company is 
making Synthetic Rubber Footweer 
for your use. Some “U.S.” Rubber 
Dealers now have “U.S.” Synthetic 
Rubber Footwear in stock. Thorough 
tests have proved that “U.S.” Syn- 
thetic Rubber Footwear will give you 
complete satisfaction in every respect. 


Trtrrerect 


Makers of 


U. S. ROYAL 
HEAVY DUTY 
FOOTWEAR 



































230 Sixth Avenve + Rockefeller Center - New York 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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PROF. SOYA.BEAN SAYS - sAVE ENGINE 
WEAR AND TEAR / TRAIN SWARMS OF 


FIREFLIES TO GLIDE LOW OVER CROPS 
AT NIGHT. SYNTHETIC SUNSHINE INCREASES 
YIELD WITHOUT EXTRA USE OF MACHINERY 


\ 
S TROUBLE-FREE MACHINERY WORKS 
: EXTRA HOURS PRODUCING MORE 
j FOOD. SOUND YOUR Z FOR 


FARM OILS 


One way to increase work-hours for your car, truck or tractor is 
to decrease time spent on repairs and overhauls. 

A Monroe, Michigan, farmer reports no piston ring trouble or 
major repairs in 10 years of using PennZoil. A West Berne, N. Y. 
farmer operating milk trucks, writes: “With one brand of oil the valves 
were ground at 8,000 miles; at 12,000 miles with another brand. Have 
driven 60,000 miles with PennZoil and still going.” Another Empire 
State farmer says: “We have eliminated sticky valves and have fewer 
overhauls, thereby cutting down our maintenance costs.” 

See your nearby PennZoil dealer today for PennZoil farm oils, 
and be certain that every possible machine work-hour is used to grow 
food for Victory! 

BUY AN EXTRA WAR BOND TODAY 























FREE TRACTOR X-RAY. Write today for pocket-size 
X-ray chart of your tractor, showing all vital 
points and exactly how each should be lubri- 
cated. Address Dept. FJ, The Pennzoil Co., 
Oil City, Pa. Give tractor make and model. 





PENNZOIL* FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS 
PennZoil Motor Oil © 8.T.& 7. O18 « Gear Lubricants 
Teactor Chassis Lubricants * PennZol! Diese! Oils 
"Registered Trade Mark 


GIVES YOUR ENGINE AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 
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Nicholas glowered down at Charlie, ex- 
pecting that to be enough. “On your way,” 
he said. “Minnie goes out with me.” 

In Minerva’s nice brown eyes was fear. 
For Charlie. She looked at Charlie like a 
mother hen with a weasel nearing her chick, 
and Charlie saw this look and read it aright. 
He’d hoped, shyly, but had never known be- 
fore. Something resembling courage raised 
its head, valorously if unwisely, within him. 

“If you can get down off that porch with- 
out falling over your own large feet,” he 
heard his voice say as if afar off, “we'll see 
who goes out with Miss Patty.” 

He didn’t hear anything more for awhile, 
because of the bells ringing in his head. 
They were on the right side, where a sack- 
ful of large knuckles had slammed against 
his temple. Then through the ringing he 
heard Minerva Patty: 

“ever come back! You—thing, you! 
You’re twice as big as he is.” 

Charlie took awhile before raising his head 
from the support of Minerva’s soft, round 
arm, partly because it felt so good, and 
partly because this was safer. 

“Where is he?” he asked, minutes late. 

“Gone. The bully! If he ever shows his 
face here again—” 

“If he ever does,” said Charlie, “just let 
me know. Next time I’ll whittle him down 
to size with a ball bat or a trench knife. If 
I can get back to do it.” 


Minerva stared at him. 

It was a look to start the bells ringing in 
his head again. 

“Back!” she exclaimed. “From where?” 

Charlie put his arms around her. For a 
long, long time he had-wanted to do this, 
had wanted to kiss her like this. But he 
had not been free to try. With two others 
to feed, he could only gaze at Minerva. 
Now—what the heck? 

“From camp,” he said, “I’m seeing the 
draft board tomorrow, Min.” 

“Charlie!” gasped Minerva. “Oh, dar- 


| ling!” 





Her hand went to his bruised cheek, and 
in her eyes came the shine that countless mil- 
lion female eyes have had, with pride in it 
but also fear. 

“But why didn’t you tell them today at 
the store?” she demanded. “They wouldn’t 
have fired you like that.” 

“Let ’em fire me and have their fun,” said 
Charlie, “I’m having fun too.” He laughed. 
“They think I’m crazy. Time enough to tell 
folks tomorrow. Meanwhile, you keep it 
quiet, too.” 

“All right if you say so,” murmured Min- 


erva. “Anything you say, Charlie.” 





Charlie floated home at one. Minerva was 
going to write him every day at camp. She 
was going to bake, and knit things. When 
he got home from war she was going to be 
Mrs. Briggs. How? There’d be no job for 
him with Murray, most assuredly; and 
there’d still be his sister and her boy. But 
he felt tonight that he could lick the world. 
They’d get along. 

All was wonderful and fair, and through 
his blissful slumbers it continued so in 
dreams. Next morning seemed the same, in 
spite of a misty rain. Charlie said, “Ah,” 
and patted his chest as he breathed in the 
dismal dankness. He trotted duly to the 
doctor’s office, feeling great, feeling like a 
kid, feeling that at last, he was going to be 
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of use in this emergency. 

The draft board had deferred him once 
on account of his dependents—everybody in 
Fenntown knew that. What they didn’t 
know was that Charlie and his sister had 
decided that she could make out somehow, 
and that he should follow his inclination to 
give up his 3A status. 

He rolled into the doctor’s office feeling 
like a million bucks. He tottered out a little 
later feeling like a blown-out tube. He felt 
like sitting down in the rain and leaning 
his cheek against the iron hydrant there. 

“Good gosh,” he whispered. 

The doctor had said, “If you were five 
years younger, maybe. .. .” He had said, 
“Runs in the family, doesn’t it? Your sis- 
ter’s heart. . . .” He'd said, “Now don’t 
stagger out of here and make a will. Just 
remember you’re not a kid, you’re almost 
thirty. Just don’t try to heave pianos around.” 


Fic RATIVELY Charlie 
beat his head against the hydrant, while tor- 
ments seized him. Torpedoed! They had 
scrapped him as casually as he had scrapped 
his car 

His car! In pieces in Jake’s junkyard! 
It suddenly reminded him of the bridges 
he’d burned behind him. Bridges burned? 
It was a holocaust. 

His job was gone. Gone was all respect 
rom Fenntown’s business club leaders. The 


town’s police chief was out for his scalp. 
The town’s political authority, Mayor Feuzy’s 
nephew, was gunning for him. 


And Minerva Patty had promised to be his 
wife, and had looked at him with pride and 

rror. This caused the most agony. 

I’m sunk! he thought. I’m ruined! Of 
all the fools! Of all— 


Someone said, “Hello, there, Charlie.” 
A bsently he replied, “Hello.” Not till the 
man said, “Think over that idea I mentioned 


to you vonerdan, Charlie?” did he notice 
who had spoken. Albert Allbright. 

Charlie cringed. It was unfortunate that 
the doctor’s office was in the center of town. 
You saw everybody. Coming toward him 
right now, Charlie spied Mr.. Murray. 

He turned to slink away—and bumped 
into a tall figure, broad in the middle. 

“You’re under arrest,” growled Fenn- 
town’s chief of police. “Blockin’ a public 
thoroughfare.” 

Well, there’s a certain privacy in jail, 


Charlie thought dully. Then he caught a | 


(Continued on page 87) 








“TI think you can send him back to the 





farm, Private Simpkins—we really have 
a very talented bugler.” 











BRIGHT SPOTS IN HISTORY . 


COPR., 1943, WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., DIV. OF WESTERN CARTRIDGE OO, 


Imagine the feeble light that you'd 
get from fireflies imprisoned in a perforated gourd. Primitive man, it's 
recorded, used that combination. Contrast this with the modern convenience 
and dependability which Winchester flashlights and batteries provide. 


Winchester Batteries 


Assure Light...BULLET-FAST 


For 77 years now, superlative craftsmanship has kept. Winchester 
arms and ammunition in premier place—the world around. 
And similar craftsmanship, similar care and precision, have always 
governed the manufacture of Winchester flashlights and batteries. 
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But these are war days and, as you’d expect, Win- 
chester flashlights being made of critical material, 
are no longer available for civilian use. Winchester 
batteries also, are critically limited by the demands 
imposed through war-priority. 


WINCHESTERS ARE SERVING 
ESSENTIAL NEEDS 


This explains, of course, why today 
you may not get the Winchester 
batteries you ask for. But, come 
Victory, you will again have light 

. . bullet-fast . . . with Winchester 
flashlights and batteries. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 
Division of WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


WINCHESTER BATTERIES 
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“Food will win the war and write the 


peace”’ was mever truer. With his 
PLUMB Axe, the farmer—shock 
trooper of the food front—has his 
most vital piece of equipment. 
Today PLUMB is wearing a service 
uniform. Some of the polish is miss- 
ing. A bit of the glisten has gone for 
the duration. But PLUMB quality has 
not changed. The tested hickory han- 
die, the one-piece head of flawlessly- 
tempered steel, the perfect hang and 
correctly-balanced design are features 
that will always distinguish PLUMB, 
PLUMB is the quick-cutting fast- 
working axe, for easier chopping. 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Phila. 37, Pa; 
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Quality Comes First. 
PLUMB 
is First in Quality 
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: Your Garden 


and Mine 
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FORAGE enables the garden to keep on 
supplying the table with vegetables dur- 
ing the fall and winter. The kinds of vege- 


tables that can be stored without processing 
make a much longer list than you might 
think. There is no need to guess about how 
them if you follow directions in 
various bulletins put out by the agricultural 
If in doubt, get one. 


to store 


colleges. 


Store the Best—the ones that are mature, 
sound, clean, fresh and of good size. Handle 
won't be bruised— 
Don’t expose 
Some 


them carefully so they 
handle them when wet. 
them to heavy frost before storing. 
kinds of frosted vegetables are not likely to 
keep so well. 

Half-Inch Stems should be left on root 
On pumpkins and squashes leave two 


don’t 


crops. 
inches; if stems are shorter than that, leave 
all the stem on. 

Cold, Moist Storage is best for root 


crops and cabbage. If only a few heads of 
cabbage are to be stored, take the plants up 
with roots and leaves attached and transplant 
them in a box of soil in a cool basement or 
cellar, and keep the soil moist around the 
roots. Heads of cabbage, with roots cut off, 
will keep if laid on shelves in a cool, moist 
For outdoor storage, dig a shallow 
trench or pit in a well-drained then 
stand cabbages on their heads at- 
tached) and cover with straw and a layer 
of soil. 


Root Crops can be stored in moist sand 
in tightly-covered boxes, in a cool basement 
or in a garage. Keep these vegetables just 
above the freezing point. Crops that can be 
so handled are beets, turnips, carrots, winter 
radishes, rutabagas. Parsnips, salsify, pars- 
ley roots and horse-radish can be handled the 
same way, or they can stay in the ground all 
winter. Cover them with a mulch of straw 
and they will not be so likely to decay from 
alternate freezing and thawing. 

Cool, Dry Storage is the kind for onions 
and garlic. Put these in open-mesh bags or 
slatted crates, and store them in the attic— 
but cover them to prevent freezing. 


place. 
spot, 
(roots 


Warm, Dry Storage is what sweet pota- 
toes, winter squashes and pumpkins ask for. 
Near the furnace in a dry basement is not a 
bad place for these three. Slight breaks in 





Slatted crates or 
potatoes. 
laid on 


the skin may start decay. 
are fine for 
squashes can be 


shallow boxes sweet 
Pumpkins and 


shelves in the basement. 


A Heated Basement 
vegetables that require cool storage in this 
way: Build a small room of insulating board 
in one corner, or make an insulated box to 
Plans for cool rooms 


can be used for 


put the vegetables in. 
and insulated boxes are given in the various 
bulletins on storage. 


Potatoes can be put in covered barrels 
and tight boxes located in a cool, moist, dark 
place. Warmth makes potatoes sprout and 
wilt. Light turns them green. Besides tasting 
bad, greened potatoes may make you sick. 


A Big Don’t for gardeners who store sev- 
eral different kinds of vegetables: Don’t store 
together the things that have pronounced 
odors. Cabbage, onions, celery, -turnips and 
rutabagas are likely to give milder vegetables 
and fruits a case of bad breath. 


Many farm families do 
not eat as much. fruit 
as they should—nor are 
they likely to unless they grow more fruit 
themselves. Scarcity of fruit and high prices 
this year have made folks realize that. 

There’s nothing difficult about growing 
fruit. There are quite a few kinds that can 
be grown in almost any part of the country, 
usually with little or no spraying. Without 
spraying, of course, the crop will not always 
be fancy grade such as the fruits in the 
swanky city stores, but usually a good share 
of it will be edible. 

Not much ground is needed for a fruit 
patch. An acre or less can be made to sup- 
ply a large family with grapes, strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, gooseberries, cur- 


GROW YOUR 
OWN FRUIT 


rants, apples, plums, pears, peaches, cherries. 
Plant too big a fruit patch and it is likely 
to be neglected. Trees and plants for a half- 
acre patch need not cost more than the price 
of 50 or 60 bushels of corn, and may cost 
less, depending on varieties and kinds of 
fruit planted. 

Some fruits, such as strawberries and rasp- 
berries, will produce a crop the second season 
after planting. Tree fruits will need more 
time to bear. Fall planting is O. K. in many 
parts of the country, but not everywhere, and 
not for every kind of fruit. 

There is ample guidance for those who 
want to establish a fruit garden. Recently 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture put out 
a leaflet entitled “The Home Fruit Garden,” 
in several editions for different parts of the 
country. Anybody wanting a free copy of 
this leaflet can get it from the Department 
or from his Senator or Congressman in Wash- 
ington. The leaflet tells which kinds of fruit 
and nuts to plant; when, where and how 
many of each kind; and how to take care of 
the fruit patch after it is planted. 
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THAT RADIO IS OUR ONE HOPE OF GETTING BACK Auve!” 


The fine RCA radio-phono- 
graph shown below was one of 
the last produced beforewewent 
“all out” in war work. RCA 
production drive to “Beat the 
Promise” for Uncle Sam be- 
gan fourteen months before 
Pearl Harb Tr. 





24 hours a day— 







on every front— 


RCA Radio is “on the job’—saving lives 





and helping to win battles 


@"'U.S. sailors rescued at sea!”’ Behind 
those thrilling words you will often find 
the amazing little RCA marine radio 
sending and receiving set. Standard 
equipment on many lifeboats, crank 
operation generates the power to send 
SOS messages out across the ocean. 
Morse code and even telephone mes- 
sages may be sent.and received on this 
marvelous life-saving “radio-station”— 
created by RCA. 


The same skill that made RCA radios 
and radio-phonographs the standard 
of fine performance before the war is 
proving itself on battlefronts all over 
the world. And the things RCA is 


learning today cannot but make your 
post-war RCA radio, phonograph or 
television set greater than ever. 


TUNE IN RCA’s great new show, “WHAT'S 
NEW?” Full hour every Saturday night, 
7 to 8, EWT, Blue Network. Thrilling 


don’t miss it! 





Uncle Sam says— 
“Stay on Your job!” 


Desperate men depending for their 
lives on radio equipment know how 
important it is to “stay on the job.” 
Uncle Sam needs your time in war 
work. Every minute counts! 
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RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA munure 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION + CAMDEN, N. J. 
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It’s easy to give fresh new appeal to leftover 
food. All you need is a refrigerator and a 
little imagination! 

Save the good in leftovers by refrigerating 
them promptly and properly. Then re-serve 
in tempting new dishes. Remember, every 
bit of food you save and serve contributes to 
the war effort, and helps ease the strain on 
your ration book! Here are some practical 
tips. How many of them do you know? 


1. Store leftovers in your refrigerator imme- 
diately after the meal. Keep them up front 
where you won’t forget them. Use promptly 
for maximum flavor and nutritive value. 





2. Keep leftovers covered to prevent drying 
out and loss of flavor, unless your refrigerator 
has a high humidity compartment that makes 
covering unnecessary. 
3. Save the liquor that remains when 
vegetables are cooked. It’s rich in vita- 
mins and minerals; adds flavor to sauces, 
gravies, vegetable cocktails. Keep it in a 
covered jar in your refrigerator. Save 
fruit juices and syrups for cold drinks, 
gelatin and other desserts. 





4. Serve leftover cooked vegetables in a gay * 


new dress. They’re more appealing. One way 
is to use them in attractive salads. No second 
cooking is involved and vitamin values are 
protected. 





More help from your refrigerator! 


FRIGIDAIRE | 


tells you 45 thrifty ways to é 


put a lift in leftovers 





FREE! Get WARTIME SUGGESTIONS from your 












5. Accumulate leftover potatoes and vege- 
tables like peas and beans in a covered 
dish in your refrigerator. Use them in 
your favorite hash or stew to add flavor, 
food value. 





6. Save leftover cabbage, celery, carrots, 
turnips, peas—celery and onion tops—to 
give added flavor to soup stock or soups. The 
greater the variety the better the soup! See 
Wartime Suggestions* for simple soup stock 
and soup recipes. 

7. Use leftover creamed vegetables in 

soup, or rinse and save for salads. 





8. Combine a leftover vegetable with a fresh 
vegetable—it’s a brand new dish! Some espe- 
cially good combinations are carrots and 
peas, corn and lima beans, string beans and 
creamed potatoes. There are many others. 
Experiment ! 












For Excellence 


in War Production 





This valuable booklet has 
36 pages of practical ideas 
like those on this page! 
Millions of copies now in 
use! Look for your dealer’s 


Frigidaire Dealer. Or mail coupon! 


Frigidaire sign or find his 
name in your classified 
telephone directory under 
REFRIGERATORS. Or 


mail this coupon today. 


Peacetime Builders of Home Appliances, Commercial Refrigeration, Air Conditioners 


FRIGIDAIRE Division of GENERAL MOTORS 
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; 


Buy More War Bonds for Victory 


9. Put leftover uncooked egg yolks in very 
small container. Before refrigerating, cover 
with thin layer of cold water or cooking oil to 
prevent drying and discoloration. Use for cus- 
tards, sauces, or in cakes calling for egg yolks. 





10. Reheat green vegetables, beets, carrots and 
turnips over steam in top of double boiler or 
in sieve or colander over boiling water. This 
guards against discoloration. Reheating may 
reduce vitamin content to some extent, but 
other food values are saved. 


11. Collect the small dabs of butter or 
margarine left on plates. Keep in small 
covered container in refrigerator. This 
fat, which might otherwise be wasted, is 
excellent for cooking or seasoning vege- 
tables. . 


34 more ways to use leftovers 
in taste-tempting dishes! 


Apricots 
In fruit salad 
In apricot whip 
In jellied fruit salad ring 
As ice cream sauce 





String Beans 
' In vegetable salad ring 
With scalloped vegetables 
Added to vegetable soup 
In spring salad 


Asparagus 
Added to vegetable soup 
In deviled egg and 
asparagus salad 
In vegetable casserole 
In creamed asparagus 
soup 
In vegetable salad ring 
Creamed on toast 


Carrots 
In meat pies 
Added to vegetable soup 
Creamed with peas 
In vegetable salad ring 


I i lad 
n spring sa aceite 


In mixed fruit salad 
In fruit sherbet 


As ice cream sauce 





- 
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Stewed Tomatoes 
Added to vegetable soup 
In rice and tomato soup 

With toast cubes 
Added fo meat loaf 
Added to chili 
Added to meat pie 


Prunes 
In salad 


In prune whip 
In rice pudding 
In prune pudding 
Jellied 
In prune and nut 
sandwich filling 





Many other suggestions for keeping and 
using all kinds of leftovers are to be found 
in Frigidaire’s new booklet, WARTIME SUGGES. 
TIons*, Call or send for your copy now. 
Next Month, look for Frigidaire’s message: 
“How to defrost in 15 minutes”. 


Se SS CS A SS OS EG SS SS 4 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION 

General Motors Corporation 

307 Taylor Street, Dayton 1, Ohio 

Please send me my free copy of your 36-page 
booklet, “WARTIME SUGGESTIONS”. 
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THE FARMERS W 





OW that it’s time to do your Christ- 
mas shopping for boys and girls over- 
seas (September 15—October 15 is 

mailing time for the Army, November 1 is 
the deadline for the Navy), three big ques- 
tions face you: 

“What shall I send?” 

“Shall I include food?” 

“How shall I wrap the package?” 

We've consulted some of the boys and girls 
themselves, we’ve talked to the Post Office 
Department in Washington, and our Farm 
Kitchen has been experimenting with kinds 


We packed easy-to-keep foods such as pulled mints, fruit cake, jam 
in tin cans. Filled cans were oven-heated, then sealed and labeled. 








of food that will keep. Now we think we 
know some answers: 

As for food: the Post Office Department 
discourages sending it, but tells us that “it 
may be sent if properly packed.” We have 
included it because nothing hits the spot 
quite like food from home if it arrives in 
good condition. 

Photo A shows the foods we selected— 
apple sauce cake, cookies, jam and relatively 
indestructible candies such as pulled mo- 
lasses mints, butterscotch, caramels, and 
Jordan almonds. 

The best way to pack food is in tin— 
there’s a sealer somewhere in almost every 
community. In the Farm Kitchen, we packed 
the cake and cookies (cut just to fit) in 

(Continued on page 69) 
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By Miriam Williams 


rOW is the time of year when the har- 
| vests are all made, when the garden 
L has yielded up its abundance once 
more, when our short fruit crop has been 
gathered—and when you've put up so mui h 
food that you can scarcely look another jar, 
drying rack, or crock in the face! 

Amid such plenty it is hard to realize that 
people are starving in many parts of tl 
world—and that our own country is in des- 
perate need of every harvest apple, every 
tomato, every cabbage we have raised. Yet 
shortages are real. The need is genuine. 

“But,” you may ask, “how ean | help feed 
these distant people?” Well, you can, if you 
do two things: 

1. Strive your utmost to live on what 
you've raised, with a minimum of “boughten” 
food. That not only makes more canned stuff 
available to others, but more meat, cheese 
and other hearty foods, as well. Find new 
ways to eat your own produce fresh instead 
of letting late garden crops go to waste. 
(Some interesting recipes are at the end of 
this article, suggesting ways to do it.) Check 
again to see that you have preserved all that 
your family will want until garden time next 
year. And store all that will keep. (See diree- 
tions on page 42.) 

2. Then sell every surplus bit of food, or 
give it to a worthy cause. If you don’t hav 
time to harvest it, maybe the customer wil! 
Sell it fresh, sell it canned, sell from your 
own store later if it proves more than you 
need. See that somebody eats it. 

Directly and indirectly, these two things 
can mean that you, Mrs. John Jones of Wil- 
low Grove township, have helped to feed the 
children of San Francisco and of Sicily. And 
your own family will eat better, too. 

We're guessing that you may have a sur- 
plus of tomatoes (both green and ripe), cu- 
cumbers and peppers, cabbage, early apples, 
sweet potatoes and squash, to name a few. 

Cabbage heads which burst can be made 
into kraut. The Pennsylvania Dutch, who are 
experts, prefer to make it the crock way, as 
shown in our recipe. Some of their favorite 
methods of serving kraut are to bake it with 
spare ribs, chops, or pork in almost any form, 
or as a stuffing for duck, goose or chicken. 

If you are an up-to-date cook, you'll never 
cook kraut to what I call the red-maple or 
walnut stage. The house smells pleasanter, 
and the taste of kraut is more distinctive if 
you cook it a very few minutes, so that it is 
still blond in color. A good method is to heat 
a skillet with savory meat fat and, if desired, 
a slice or two of onion. Turn in a quart or 
so of kraut and heat it, turning several times. 
Then add caraway or celery seeds for extra 
snap. Some folks like kraut cooked with a 
grated raw apple, added the last few minutes. 

On the day you make kraut or relish, 
you'll find a recipe such as the one for cab- 
bage soup (opposite page) hearty enough 
for hungry men, yet easy to fix because you 
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Drawing by 
George Withers 


“HELP!” LADY, HERE IS HELP—RECIPES 
AND IDEAS FOR SAVING GARDEN SURPLUSES 


already have shredded vegetables on hand. 
Serve generous bowls of the soup with crusty 
squares of cornbread and a good dessert, and 
no one will miss the usual meat and potatoes. 


Kraut Made in a Crock 

Select mature, sound heads of cabbage. 
Trim, wash and quarter heads, remove cores. 
Weigh, then shred fine. Mix %4 Ib. salt 
(about 14 ¢.) with each 10 Ibs. cabbage. Mix, 
using a big pan, then fill clean crocks to 
within 2 inches of the top. Cover with a 
clean eloth, then a board or plate, then weigh 
down with clean stone or a heavy jar. 

For really good flavor, store in a cool cellar 
at about 60°F. and let cure for 6 weeks or 
longer, until light yellow in color and until 
no more bubbles come to the surface. As 
often as scum is found, remove weight and 
lid, scrub them, wash cloth and dry it, put 
back on with cover and weight. 

To store kraut, keep in the crocks at 50°- 
60°F. Whenever any is removed, see that the 
rest is covered with brine, and that cloth and 
cover are freshly cleaned. Or you may can 
kraut. Heat it to simmering, pack into clean 
hot jars, cover with juice, seal, process in the 
boiling water bath 30 minutes. 


Sweet potatoes, notoriously poor keepers 
in the average storage bin or cellar, are such 
good sources of vitamin A that it is a good 
idea to use them freely in the fall and save 
Irish potatoes for later use. While the sweet 
potatoes won't keep easily, the vitamin A in 
them will—if you eat it. The body stores it 
up for use as needed. Try hash-browned 
sweets, frying them just as you do cooked 
white potatoes, with savory pork or bacon fat. 
And if you have never fried fresh sweet 
potatoes, try it soon. Apple sauce, fresh- 
fried sweet potatoes, sausage and hot bis- 
cuits make a wonderful fall breakfast. 

You'll enjoy the recipes for Sweet Potato 
Soufflé (a dessert) and the casserole of 
sweets and apples. The latter is just right 
with hot or cold roast and cabbage slaw. 


Sweet Potato-Apple Scallop 


| slice of orange 
| c. water 
V4 c. brown sugar 


& sweet potatoes 
2 c. diced apple, 
(unpeeled) 


Scrub and cook, then peel sweets. Quarter 
or slice them into a casserole. Mix apples, 
water, orange slice diced (peeling and all) 
and sugar. Pour over potatoes, cover, bake 
at 350°F. for 45 min. 
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There’s a lot you can do with combinations 
of tomatoes and other late vegetables. The 
Garden Special (lower right), a soup mix- 
ture for which Plymouth county, Massachu- 
setts, is famous, has the advantage of easy 
processing because of the plentiful proportion 
of tomatoes, 

You'll want to try indoor ripening of some 
of the tomatoes caught by frost, but remem- 
ber there are good things to make from the 
green fruit too. This is a good year to con- 
sult an old-time cook book for a recipe for 
Green Tomato Mincemeat (or write us and 
we will send one). Meat for regulation 
mincemeat will be scarcer than usual. Try 
Dilled Tomatoes and “Last of All” for a new 
taste-treat in relishes. “Last of All” is a 
Pennsylvania Dutch way of telling just what 
it is—the last of the garden. 


Last of All 


‘ | pt. vinegar 


V4 peck green 


tomatoes (2 ats.) 2 c. sugar 
7 large onions 2 tbisp. prepared 
VY, c. salt ° mustard 
6 yellow peppers Pinch turmeric 


6 red peppers V3 c. flour 
2 bunches celery Yc. water 


Wash and trim vegetables. Grind tomatoes 
and onions, using coarse food knife, sprinkle 
with half of the salt. Grind peppers in sep- 
arate dish, add rest of salt. Let stand over- 
night, in morning drain well, add chopped 
celery. To the vegetables add vinegar, sugar, 
mustard, turmeric. Simmer 15 min. Then add 
flour and water mixed to a paste, cook 10-15 
minutes. Seal in clean, hot, pint jars. 


Dilled Green Tomatoes 


Green tomatoes Hot red peppers 


Cherry leaves Ic. salt 
Cloves of garlic 3 qts. water 
Fresh dill | qt. vinegar 


Wash small to medium sized green tomatoes 
(entirely green, not partially ripe). Pack 
small ones whole, cut large ones in wedges, 
put into clean hot jars. Add a clove of garlic, 
+ or 5 cherry leaves, 3 heads of dill and a 
small red pepper to each quart jar. Fill jars 
with mixture of salt, water and vinegar, 
heated to boiling (enough for 6 quarts), seal. 


Early apples won't store well but they 
make especially good eating, and are good 
for sauce. If you are a real apple-sauce lover, 
you'll can half-gallon jars of it and have it 
yn the table for many meals. To my way of 
thinking, early apple-sauce should always be 
smooth and tart. 

\ wonderful apple-sauce dessert is: 


Oatmeal Apple Crisp 


24 c. brown sugar 
VY, c. soft butter 
/2 tsp. cinnamon 


3 c. smooth tart 
apple-sauce 

bc. quick-cooking 
oatmeal 


Spread apple-sauce about an inch thick in a 
baking pan. Blend together oatmeal, butter, 
sugar, cinnamon and spread over the top. 
Bake 25 min at 350° F. Serve with cream. 





Oven Supper 
Casserole of vegetables with cheese sauce 
Bread & butter Relishes 


Sweet Potato Souffle Thin cream 


Sweet Potato Souffle 
3 c. mashed sweet lc. scalded milk . 
potatoes 2 tbisp. butter 
Y, c. mild molasses yj c. black walnuts 
i, tsp. salt ", tsp. nutmeg 
2 eggs, separated i, ¢. sugar 


Whip mashed potatoes, molasses, sugar and 
salt until smooth. Beat egg yolks, add hot 
milk and butter, or use part cream and omit 
butter. Add nutmeg and nuts, fold in whites 
beaten stiff with the sugar. Pile.in a greased 
baking dish, bake in a moderate oven 
(350°F.) 40 min. or until set. Serve warm 
with whipped cream, thin cream or custard 
sauce flavored with grated orange rind: 


One-dish Dinner 


Cabbage Soup Sour Cream topping 
Crusty Corn Bread 
Apple-sauce Cookies 
Milk Coffee 


Cabbage Soup 
5 c. meat stock 1 bunch celery 


2 parsnips | cabbage, shredded 
| turnip 4 potatoes, diced 
3 carrots 3 tomatoes 


Heat well-seasoned meat stock (with little 
or no fat) to boiling. Add first five vege- 
tables, diced, cover and cook 15 min. or until 
half done. Then add shredded cabbage and 
potatoes, cook 30 min. Add tomatoes, peeled 
and cut, about 10 minutes before vegetables 
are done. Serve in large bowls, top each 
serving with a spoonful of thick sour cream. 

This is a rich thick soup, and makes six 
to eight generous servings. 


30-Minute Dinner 


Meat and vegetable stew Hot biscuits 
(combine garden special with cooked meat) 
Spiced peach salad Milk 
Floating Island custard 


Massachusetts Garden Special 
1 qt. celery 4 qts. ripe tomatoes 
1 qt. onions 3 thisp. salt 
6 green peppers 2 thisp. sugar 
| qt. water 


Dice celery, including coarser stalk, onions 
and peppers (remove seeds) and cook with 
water for 20 minutes. Add tomatoes, peeled 
and cut, and seasonings. Bring to a boil, 
pour into clean, hot jars. Process in quarts 
30 min., “aris 25 min. in boiling water. 
Massachusetts women use this Garden Spe- 
cial for soups and casserole dishes. Combine 
it with cooked toes, s etti, rice or 
noodles, and with ground or diced meat. 
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... New edition of famous 
Fleischmannis Recipe Book 
now ready! FREE to you / 





What's Wrong With My Daughter? 


A Letter from a Farm Woman, with a Reply from 
Mrs. Marion L. Faegre, our Child Training Editor 


DEAR EDITOR: I have a problem I don’t know how to solve. I 
have a girl who never seems to take “‘No” for an answer, but keeps 
on and on until she wears me out. About shows, etc. Doesn’t want 
to wear her warm clothes to school, and talks back to me. She has to 
have the last word always. Try to get her to do a few dishes and 
she acts like a slave! 

How old should a girl be before she is allowed to go out with 
boys? She is 13, and a boy of 15 in her class wants to take her to 
shows frequently. I say she is too young. She is in Junior High, 7-A. 
“All the other girls go out with boys,” and she doesn’t see why she 
cant. 

Also, what about all these comic books? I wish they wouldn’t 
print any more. Comic books and radio programs have my children 
in a constant dither. 

I guess if I had a family of twelve, it could not be any more work 
than just raising one daughter.—Washington Mother. 


EAR WASHINGTON MOTHER: is to practice. Some of her decisions are 
When your letter arrived I couldn’t bound to be wrong and foolish, but how much 
help smiling. Just like most mothers, better to let her make some little mistakes 
you fee] that your problems are a special now than to make big, tragic ones later. If 


meekly submitted to all of your ideas, with- very natural, especially if the other girls of 
out arguing, then you really would have her age are doing it. I believe I'd let her 
cause for worry! It would mean that you go, provided you know the boy, but with the_ 
had encouraged her to lean on you tos understanding that she go to an early show 
much. and come home directly. 

She must gradually learn to do without What often happens, when parents are too 
(Continued on page 68) 


visitation upon you. Well, cheer up, they your training has been sensible she will make 
aren't. They have been shared by mothers many good decisions, too! 
everywhere. Most of their children have Many tiffs can be avoided by having rules 
turned out all right, and doubtless yours will worked out which both you and she had a 
too. hand in making. Thus, about shows, if you 
It’s quite customary for a girl of 13 to feel talk it over with her, and ask how many a 
that she is old enough to manage her own week she thinks she should go to, you may 
affairs. But now, when the times are out of find that she is more willing to compromise | 
joint, and you have more worries of all sorts than if you flatly lay down the law. Or, if i 
than usual, you feel especially concerned you let her have freedom to decide how often 
about letting her have the freedom she wants. she is to go, but make sure that she has to 
Let’s come down to cases. Have you con- _ pay for all shows out of her allowance (with 
sidered how you would feel if your daughter no extras, and no borrowing against next 
grew up without talking back to you? It’s week’s money), she may find that she has to | 
part of her attempt to be a person, to out- cut down somewhere, thus learning to budget. | 
grow her childish dependence on you. If she As for wanting to go out with boys, it’s | 








your help, and about the only way to learn 
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Suppose a paratrooper dropped in... for lunch 


Plunk ... just like that! 

A big, husky lad with an engaging grin 
and a drawl as broad as Texas. “Private Joe 
Williams reporting, Ma’am. Thought I'd 
drop in for lunch with you all... and 
sorta furnish the groceries!” 

Know what you'd get to eat? 

In a matter of minutes, you'd be feasting 
on delicious pork luncheon meat, vitamin- 
rich graham and oat flour biscuits, piping 
hot beef bouillon. You’d have real coffee 
with plenty of sugar. And you'd top off 
your meal with malted milk tablets, choco- 
late candy and chewing gum. 

All this and enough more for two similar 
meals is cunningly crammed into a para- 
trooper’s “pantry”. . . a 33-ounce package 
half the size of a cigar box. 

We at General Mills supply part of the 


paratrooper ration... are working on 
many other wartime foods and food prob- 
lems, too. Vitamin A to help fliers fight 
night blindness, ingredients for emergency 
chocolate rations, precooked breakfast food 
for the army, special packages for dehy- 
drated eggs and flour. 

We know it is our responsibility to help 
wherever we can, and in doing our job, we 
are learning many new things. 

Soon, this new knowledge, gained in the 
press of war, will reflect itself in new foods, 
new ideas for a better world ... and will 
mean, among other things, a bigger and 
better market for the produce of your farm. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Makers of Larro “Farm-tested”’ Feeds, Wheaties, Kix, 


Cheerioats, Gold Medal Enriched Flour, Softastlk Cake 
Flour, Bisquick and Betty Crocker Soup 
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: . 
m £) By C. P. Carmichael 
4 Gone to Was | 
LN odicly One Qe . HE phone rang in the office of one of 
; : the three doctors left in Rabun county, 
How comforting to be able to write him that baby is developing a well-shaped head, a Georgia. Could he get out to the John 
fine, full chest, a strong back, straight legs, and sound, even teeth. Regularly every day, Foster place—right now? A new baby, not 
from Squibb Cod Liver Oil, she receives the extra Vitamin D which helps to build them. expected for some weeks yet, had decided to 
be born without further notice. 
It was nearly an hour’s trip back into the 
De ginks Ail Ap SOCOYNW 2 mountains. But the doctor made it in time. 
He stayed as long as he could, and then de- 
tham foys? parted leaving detailed instructions on what 
| should be done. But there was no expert 
More important than when your baby | nursing care to be had, and the baby died 
sits up, is helping himto builda straight five hours later, from bleeding at the cord. 
strong back and well-developed frame. How different things are in Rabun county 
Besides his milk and vegetables, he today! For ten months a maternity home has 
Gai sea ; been operating at the county seat. Any 
needs plenty of Vitamin D regularly. mother can go there, at the first indication 
Give Squibb Cod Liver Oil every day! of her baby’s arrival. Doctors can nearly 
always reach the mother in time. 
_ For the mother and father there need be 
we, no worry whether the doctor can make it. 
ae = vie And the doctor not only saves time, gasoline 
—, ~ and tires, but he can take care of many more 
people. No more sitting around a farmhouse : 
all day, waiting for the baby to be born. , 
Doctors now deliver 85% of the recorded t 
births in Rabun county—before the days of : 
: \ the: maternity home they attended only 66%, ( 
with midwives, neighbors, or nobody at all : 
Soork Ms through | taking care of the rest. y f 
. g 
4 Seven premature babies have been born at . 
Drooling, chewing are often signs that a tooth the maternity home since it opened, one 
is on the way. Prepare for it ahead! Without weighing only three pounds, two ounces. | 
in P ; Thanks *> the oxygen tank, the incubator, . 
enough Vitamin D your baby can’t build his ' "ih ‘ : } 2 
: ; and skilled medical and nursing care, every 5 
first teeth soundly. Today, every day, give one born alive has been saved. More than " 
him extra Vitamin D—Squibb Cod Liver Oil! seventy babies have been born in the home; ° 
not one has veen lost. tl 
S¢ 


| Mothers get competent care during the 
SPECIAL NOTE TO MOTHERS! Some cod liver oils supply only 85 Vitamin D units lying-in period. They have no family prob- - 
| lems to worry about. If any unusual condi- = 


per gram. They have less than half the Vitamin D value of Squibb Cod Liver Oil. Because ‘ : : 
tion crises, the doctor can be called immedi- 


Squibb’s contains 180 Vitamin D units in every gram, one teaspoonful daily has as much : : ct 
k 3 : ts ’ h ieee ately. If the woman were in her own home 

Vitamin D effect as two teaspoonfuls of these other oils. Soalways give your baby Squibb’s! | it might be three days before someone de- “ 

cided she needed a doctor—things like that ~ 

have happened in Rabun county. : 

Cc re) D LIVER re) IL “We think one of the chief values of our me 

maternity home is educational,” says Miss ho 


| vosephine Kinman, registered nurse, super- bl 
( 
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Georgia, Meets the Docter Shortage 


visor and nurse-midwife. “We can show a 
mother how to bathe her baby, give her a 


feeding chart, and teach her to follow a | 


schedule. If she can’t breast-feed the baby 
entirely, she is given a supplemental formula 
to use before the child becomes weak and 
malnourished, not after. She is instructed to 
come back to her doctor or to the health 
clinic for a thorough examination six weeks 


after she leaves—a bit of prevention that 
sometimes forestalls many kinds of trouble. | 


And for the first 
a week at home by the nurse-midwife or 
public health nurse. 

Cost of seven days’ care in the maternity 
home (the average stay) is only $14, not 
counting the doctor’s fee. 
standard for more prosperous communities.) 
If a woman remains at home, pays for extra 
help, laundry, and food for herself and baby, 
it costs her at least that much. 

lo operate the maternity home the county 
has set up a “Hospital Authority.” This 
agency rents the present home, and is plan- 
ning to establish a bigger one. Financial 
support comes from the county, the Commu- 
nity Fund, fees from patients, and donations; 


the state Health Department pays the salary 
of the nurse-midwife. Home Demonstration | 
Club members have made “patient shirts” for | 
ill mothers in the home, and bedside rugs 
for the rooms, and have supplied produce for 
many months, 

Maternity homes are of special interest for 
communities remote from hospitals, and they 


are especially needed now, when doctors are 
scarcer. The home in Rabun 
was established only after a six- 
months’ survey of the needs of the area, and 
the state Department of Health gave its coun- 
sel and approval. But no one thinks the 
present home is perfect. Which Lrings up an 
important point: 

Not every place which takes in women for 
confinement is a safe place. Not even every 
rural hospital is. So if you promote @ mater- 
nity home for your community, seek the 
advice of your state Department of Health, 
as to building, equipment, necessary staff, 
and standards of care. A poor maternity 
home is a danger—a good one is a real 


getting ever 


county 


blessing. 


(This is not a | 


month she is visited once | 











"Its not in our course, Janet 
but ‘pink tooth brush is important!” 





“Janet, you’ve mastered nursing like a Florence Nightingale! 
Your sickroom deportment is a tonic in itself. But you want dates 
and popularity, don’t you, as well as honors and a career? Sure you 
do—every girl does! So you shouldn’t neglect ‘pink tooth brush’.” 





“Now don’t feel hurt! But really Janet, it’s 
a crime and a shame when a girl with eyes 
and hair like yours goes lonely! Why not 
make a date to see the dentist—ask his advice 
about your tender, sensitive gums.” 





“Laura and my dentist helped teach me a 
lesson—I’m using Ipana and massage from 
now on. That stimulating ‘tingle’-—as I mas- 
sage my gums—just seems to say, ‘We’re perk- 
ing up!’ And my teeth look brighter, too!” 





“To sum up, Miss Moore, soft foods rob 
gums of necessary work—often make them ten- 
der. Massage your gums regularly.” (Note: A 
survey shows that dentists prefer Ipana for 
personal use 2 to | over any other dentifrice.) 





‘heart trouble’—the nice kind! My handsome 
doctor asked me to marry him last night. 
Thanks to Ipana and massage—a sparkling 
smile brought romance my way!” 


OR firmer gums, brighter teeth, a lovelier smile—adopt the modern, sen- 
F sible dental routine of Ipana and massage. For Ipana is designed not 
only to clean teeth thoroughly but, with massage, to aid the gums. ‘Help 
keep your smile sparkling and attractive—with Ipana and massage. 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


srart T°"! [PANY Al ane {MASSAGE 
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Guaranteed Baking 4 
sure does right by 
your ration points! 

















Full cost of all ingredients guaranteed! 


guarantee, dollar for dollar and dime for dime, the cost of all ingredients in any 
recipe using Pillsbury’s Best. Take any recipe you like. List the cost of ingredients. 
If you're not satisfied that Pillsbury’s Best gives you better baking than any other 
all-purpose flour, write Pillsbury’s Cooking Service, Minneapolis, Minn., and 
you'll get your money back at once. So, uncross your fingers. Your baking’s insured! 


When a ration point is gone, it’s gone—we can’t do much about that. But we can | 


Pillsbury’s BISCUIT-BASKETS 


TEMPERATURE: 450° F. 

@ 1% cups sifted PILLSBURY’S 
BEST Enriched FLOUR 

@ 2% teaspoons baking powder (or 
1% teaspoons double-acting) 

@ ¥% teaspoon salt 

@ % teaspoon celery salt 

@ % teaspoon paprika 


1. Sife flour once, measure; add baking 
powder and seasonings; sift again. 2. Cut 
in shortening until mixture resembles 
coarse meal. 3. Add milk; mix only until 
all flour is dampened. 4. Knead gently on 
a lightly floured board for a few seconds 
to smooth dough. 5. Roll dough out to 
about Yg-inch thickness. Cut into eight 
414-inch squares. Shape each square over 
bottom of muffin pan to form cup. 6. Bake 
in hot oven until done. 7. Turn vegetable 


* Chicken fat, or any other mild-flavored solid fat, may be used as shortening. 


Serves 8 


TIME: about 12 to 15 minutes 
14 cup shortening* J 


V4 cup milk, about 

6 cups (114 quarts) vegetable combina- 

tion (lettuce, tomatoes, green pepper, } 
cucumbers, onions, carrots, cooked peas . 


and beans) 
Salad dressing . 
¥4 Cup grated nippy cheese 


combination into shells. Top with French - 
dressing, or other tart salad dressing. Top 

with grated cheese. 8. Place under broiler . 
(about 3 inches from heating ele- ' 





ment) only until cheese is melted, 











or omit this step and pour melted 
cheese. over the top. Qs 
- a i 
Note: These biscuit 
cups may be used 
for creamed fish, 
meats, salads, etc. 





With this recipe 


wi ; 
th any recipe , . 









Guaranteed Baking! 





Pillsburys Best 
Enriched Flour 


* for guaranteed baking 
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Mary Musser, Farm Kitchen assista» 
tries a Pennsylvania Dutch recip 


* 


RECIPE AT EYE LEVEL is much 

easier to follow, and less likely to get 

splashed, than if it is somewhere on 
the table. So, as you can see by the picture 
above, our Farm Kitchen mixing cabinet has 
a special recipe rack. Our cook book stays 
open behind the bars of the rack, too, and we 
can thumb-tack up any loose recipes. The 
other racks hold spices, flavorings and condi- 
ments used frequently in baking. Inside the 
cabinet the shelves are adjustable, and the 
upper ones are narrower, so the single row 
of supplies can be reached easily. No space 
is lost because the racks on the door use any 
that would otherwise be wasted. 

Mary Musser, our new Farm Kitchen as- 
sistant, whom you see in the photo, is assem- 
bling vegetables and spices for “Last of All,” 
a relish which is one of her mother’s favor- 
ites. (Recipe on page 47.) 

Mary was brought up on a farm in Lancas- 
ter county, Pennsylvania, famous for its 
Pennsylvania Dutch folk, rich farms, enor- 
mous stone barns and red brick houses with 
a lived-there-forever look. 


A new vegetable called tampala, dével- 
oped by the W. Atlee Burpee Company, 
tasted fine when we tried it in the Farm 
Kitchen the other day. It is similar to spin- 
ach, but you can use all of a five or six-inch 
branch, rather than just the leaves, and it 
stands repeated cutting. You'll want to try 
this bacon dressing on tampala and also on 
head lettuce or other fall greens! 


Hot Bacon Dressing 

Vy c. water 

Vy c. vinegar 

2 tbisp. flour 1 tbhisp. lemon juice 

| tsp. salt 4 tbisp. bacon fat 

Fry bacon until crisp, drain fat and measure 
1, cup. Mix dry ingredients, add to liquids 
and bacon fat. Cook in top of double boiler 


6 strips bacon 
Vp c. sugor 
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7 minutes, until smooth. Add half of crisp 
bacon to dressing. 

Put fresh, cleaned, cut greens (about one 
pound) into large kettle and toss lightly with 
hot dressing over fire, 4 or 5 times. Serve at 


once, using rest of bacon as a garnish. 


Chickens for school lunch have been 
pledged by women of Clinton county, Ohio, 
and will be delivered as needed this winter. 
At the Kingman School, for example, the 
women are giving 100 chickens—enough to 
make chicken pie for 90 children once a 
week for three or four months. 


** “Axis grease’ is what I label my can of 
fat saved for salvage,” Mrs. Kelly Moran of 
And she has found 
an easy way to separate and save it. 

“When I find fat suitable for salvage in 
stews, roasts, or in any foods or liquids in 
which meat has been cooked,” she says, “I 
add water and then bring to a boil until all 
fat is thoroughly dissolved. 
all the liquid into a wide-mouth pan and 
allow When cool enough, I set it 
in the refrigerator and the fat will solidify 
on top of the liquid. Then it can be removed 


West Virginia writes us. 


to cool. 


] 
easily. 


A new deodorizer, “O D-30,” now on the 
market, neutralizes onion odor on hands or 
any unpleasant smell in the kitchen. We have 
been trying it in the Farm Kitchen and it 
works fine. It comes in powder form in a 
handy pouring box. 

\ quarter teaspoon of this powder in a 
glass of water is to deodorize the 
hands, while a larger quantity vaporized over 
heat removes odors in the air, or if sprayed 


enough 


effective in refrigerators, closets, 
drains, chicken houses or out-houses. 


Both the powder and solution are harmless 


about is 


to humans or animals. 

**Where shall we store all our canning, 
that we have such a lot?” women are 
asking Miss Louise Whitcomb, home manage- 
ment specialist of the Delaware Extension 
Service. The answer, she says, is “put it 
where jars will be cool, dry, in the dark, and 
easy to reach.” Heat, dampness, and unnec- 
handling all contribute to spoilage, 
and light is likely to cause fading. 

Some women are building shelves in any 
room that is used, or in closets. 
(Many Delaware homes have no cellars on 
account of extreme dampness.) One woman 
is using an old. pantry, another a corner of a 
porch, and both have insulated the walls with 
rock and beaver board. When lumber 
for shelves is not available, women are using 
old tables, first packing jars into the original 
jar boxes, and labelling them. 

Make shelves shallow, two jars 
deep, advises Miss Whitcomb. She suggests 
building shelves far enough apart to 
9 inches for quart jars, and 
7 inches for pints. 


—THE FARM KITCHEN COOK 
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Adults and Children Must Have the 
VITALITY ELEMENT Stored in Natural Oatmeal 


| ly meted family with growing chil- 
dren should know these facts. 
Less meat per day means less of a 
basic vitality-growth element, pro- 
tein. Yet, every growing child must 
have protein for growth. Every adult 
needs protein to fight fatigue, for 
real stamina and energy. And no 
other food element can be substi- 
tuted for protein. 

Of all the cereals, natural oatmeal 
is richest in this important growth 
necessity —this basic fatigue-fighting 
element. No responsible authority 
has disagreed with this fact. 

No ready-to-eat cereal, even if part 
oats, matches the protein growth 
value of natural Quaker Oats. 





Nature favors natural oatmeal in 
many ways. It is richest thrifty 
source of spark plug Vitamin B,. 
This vitamin helps guard growing 
children against irritability, nerv- 
ousness, constipation. Helps guard 
you against nervousness and easy 
fatigue. 

Give big bowls of hot delicious 
Quaker Oats to the children every 
morning to help guard wartime 

rowth. Recently, 504 out of 514 
ood authorities recommended a 
hot breakfast for every growin 
child and working adult. So oundll 
your Own stamina and energy by 
enjoying this great natural whole- 
grain food daily. Not rationed! 











Intimate Facts 
Every Woman 
Has a 
Right to Know! 


Improved New 
Feminine Hygiene Way 
gives continuous action 

! for hours! 


@ Are you risking happiness, even 
health, because you don’t really un- 
derstand this vital problem? Don't 
do it! You have a right to know the 
truth about what modern feminine 
hygiene can do for you! 
) ou may think you do know, but 
many women who think that still 
have only half-knowledge. So they 
-rely on weak, ineffective home-made 
mixtures. Or worse, they risk using 
over-strong solutions of acids which 
can easily burn and injure delicate 
es. 
— well-informed women 
everywhere rely on Zonitors, the new 
safe convenient feminine hygiene way 
Zonitors are dainty, snow-white 
suppositories! Non-greasy. by! 
spread a protective coating and kil 
germs instantly at contact. Deodor- 
ize, by actually destroying odor, in- 
stead of temporarily ‘“‘masking” it. 
Give continuous action for hours! 
Powerful, yet so safe for delicate 
tissues! Non-poisonous, non-burn- 
ing. Zonitors help promote gentle 
healing. No apparatus; nothing to 
mix. At all druggists. 


ieee. 
| 





— ee ee ee oe 
Mailthiscouponforrevealing book- 

| FREE: let of intimate facets, sent postpaid 
| in plain envelope. Zonitors, Dept. 8002A, 
370 Lexington Ave., New York, Ie Ue 
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OLLS and other gifts will be hard to 
find in the stores this Christmas. But 
if you have corn cobs and husks you 

can make clever and attractive gifts of your 
own, 

For some years Camilla Walch Wilson, in 
Missouri, has been making character dolls on 
foundations of corn-cobs, forked sticks, and 
clothes pins. Her young kinsfolk and friends 
adore the results. Scraps of fabric make the 
head, arms, and feet, as well as the clothes. 
There are no patterns, but the dolls are easy 
to make, with a little experimenting. 

Bunch up scraps of cloth for shoulders, 
and fasten firmly with cord. For the head, 
use the cuff of an old white washable glove. 
Stretch over face part and sew firmly. Em- 
broider or draw features and rouge cheeks. 
Children will love them—remember, they are 
not critical. 

Very attractive table and hot-dish mats 
and sun-hats are made from clean inside 
husks by Alice Marie Word, Kentucky 4-H 
girl. She selects husks of the same weight, 
cuts them into strips % of an inch wide, 
and before braiding wraps them in a wet 
towel. 

The place mats are 12”x16”. Tie together 
the stem ends of three husks, and make a 
common braid. When a _ new length is 
needed, place stem end of new strand under- 
neath, overlapping at least an inch. Sew 
braids together with strong white thread, 
placing two braids %4” apart on top of third 
braid. Continue to sufficient width, and en- 
circle the whole mat with a long braid. 

For the dish mat cut two cardboard circles, 
6” in diameter, and from the center of each, 
cut another circle 2%,” wide. Place card- 
board rings together. Cut husks into strands 
¥%” wide, 6” long. To wrap cardboard, fold 
husks in half, lengthwise. Place on inside 
edge of circle and bring both ends over to 
outside edge. Twist ends together, twisting 
toward left. Form a small twisted loop by 
crossing strands over and poking ends be- 
tween cardboards. Repeat until cardboard 
is fully covered. - 

To make the sun-hat, use an old hat brim 
for a pattern, and sew corn husk braids to 
its shape. A linen band (any color) forms 
the crown and buttons in the back. 
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... shucks! 


you don’t know 
the half of it! 


Gosh...I was mad the first day our grocer told 
Mother he didn’t have any Karo Syrup for me. 
I just couldn’t understand it. 


Every year the farmers grow billions of 
bushels of good American corn. So what’s the 
matter with the Karo people? If they got corn, 
big factories and plenty of glass bottles, why 
can’t I get Karo? That’s what I was askin’. 

Well, you know what I found out ? 

The big Karo plants are still trying to keep up 
with demand. But the Army and Navy and 
millions of American folks at home keep calling 
for more and more Karo. The Karo people tell 
me that they can’t step up Karo production any 
further without tamperin’ with quality...and 
they just won’t do that. They say they gotta keep 
faith with doctors, mothers, us babies...and 
everybody. 

Now, we little folks don’t eat much Karo, but 
we must have it to help us grow big and strong. 
So the Karo people are askin’ the grocers of 
America to “have a heart’’...and always reserve 
a supply of Karo ’specially for us babies. And 
the grocers are doin’ it... ain’t that swell? 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 






BECAUSE THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR QUALITY, THERE NEVER CAN BE A “SUBSTITUTE” FOR KARO 


Koro Is Rich In Dextrose 
. . . Food-Energy Sugar 





IMPORTANT TO DOCTORS 





(To Mothers, Too): 
Mothers who cannot buy Karo for their babies are 
invited to write us (post card) giving name and ad- 
dress of favorite grocer. We will take steps promptly 
to supply these grocers with Karo for babies. 

















ies of young 
couples today are planning future homes. 
Kalamazoo is planning, too . . . new stoves 

and furnaces of striking modern design, with far-reaching 


improvements and “‘day-after-tomorrow” conveniences .. . but 
possessing, also, all the famous quality and craftsmanship that 


have been a noteworthy Kalamazoo tradition for generations. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE & FURNACE COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Buy War Bonds Today! 






TODAY — Three great TOMORROW — Finer 
plants producing for war. products than ever before. 


> 











r 
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By Hazel M. Andrews 


EARLY every farm paper periodi- 
cally carries some such frantic letter 


as this: 

“Dear Editor—Can you tell me how to 
stop people coming to my house on Sundays, 
to eat and be entertained? The expense and 
work involved are more than I can stand!” 

Well, except at special rush times, I’ve 
never wanted to discourage anyone who 
might wish to spend an afternoon—or a 
week—at our farm, for I find that our guests 
always do us good. 

Maybe they give us a bit of philosophy, 
as did the little French lady who had taken 
in a very sick sister and nursed her back 
to health. I asked if it hadn’t been pretty 
hard for her. Did she groan, “Oh, Mrs. 
Andrews, you'll never know what I went 
through?” She did not. She smiled and said, 
“I just do my possible!” How often. I 
wonder, do most of us do our “possible”? 

I got a bit of culture from the Canadian 
soldier my husband met in the hospital and 
invited to our home to convalesce. He in- 
troduced me to the works of Robert Service 
and other Canadian poets—a source of many 
pleasant moments since. 

Music often forms a basis for friendli- 
ness. For someone fond of singing, we’re 
glad to provide a piano accompaniment. If 
anyone. says, “Now if I only had my violin” 
——that’s my cue to bring out my violin. Some- 
times an old-time fiddler tips back his chair 
and pats his foot vigorously as he saws out 
jigs, reels and money-musks. Others stand 
up straight and tall as they play us Schubert 
or Kreisler. 

Once a Lithuanian neighbor invited us to 
hear some of his friends from the city sing. 
They were really fine, singing mostly march- 
ing songs of the Russian army. 


Ir YOU'RE looking for 
friends of many nations, neglect not the 
hired man. He may come from anywhere, 
and frequently does! A Russian told us how 
in his country every farmer puts an old 
wagon wheel on the roof to form a founda- 
tion for the nest of a large bird which always 
brings good luck. One spring a young man 
from Holland came to work for us, so that 
year I had my iris roots transplanted by a 
real Dutch gardener. 

Once we had a boy from Puerto Rico, 
musically named Julius Rivas de Soto. His 
mother, a wealthy widow, owned large sugar 
plantations, but she found her son hard to 
manage, so sent him north in hopes that 
he might acquire a little common sense. 

A German reminisced about his boyhood 
in Alsace-Lorraine. A young man born in 
Italy related stories of his grandfather’s 
| herds of goats in Switzerland, and offered 
| to give me the grammar he used at school 
| in Italy. A “hired girl” from Scotland told 

of pushing a flower pot from a second-story 
| window-sill as the soldiers marched below in 
| Edinburgh. (Girls are the same, it seems, 
| the world around.) 
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PYREX WARE WILL SEE 


YOU THROUGH! 


SEE WHAT ONE 
CASSEROLE CAN DO / 





Then there are the neighbors. I’ve had | 
them from Finland, Lithuania, Latvia, Italy | 
and Syria. Each is just as interesting and | 
as though I had met her in | 
her native land. All are anxious to treat | 
with delicious native cookery. 

Sometimes the most unusual experiences 
from seemingly the most ordinary 
beginnings. For instance, a few years ago I 
took in a young woman who had lost her job 
and needed a home for a few weeks. That 
resulted in my going with her on a motor 


entertaining 


result 


trip to New Brunswick, Canada. And _ be- 
cause we stopped in Moncton and had a 
friendly visit with the night operator in 


the telephone office there, we were awak- 
ened very early the next morning and told 
to hurry to Shediac, some thirty-five miles 
Balbo and the Italian air 
armada start home to Rome. The sight was 
one of the biggest thrills I’ve ever had. 


distant. to see 





Pernaps you're wonder- 
ing how I happen to find so many worth- 
while folks away back here in the country. I 
have sometimes wondered at it myself. I’ve 
decided that it’s simply because that’s what 
I’m looking for, like Thoreau and his arrow- | 
heads, you know. 

Then, too, I never mind how many peo- 
ple come to supper. Hot biscuits are quick 
and to make, always. When we get 
more folks than the table will accommodate 
comfortably, the extras just fill up a plate 
and take it to the living room or lawn. 
think you can’t afford to have 
visitors? I think I can’t afford not 
to, if | want to keep anywhere near up to 
the times in this interesting world. 





easy 


Do you 
many 


ON’T let food rationing cramp your 

cooking style! Pyrex ware will see you 
through! Each Pyrex dish is three dishes in 
one...it cooks, it serves, it stores. And every 
Pyrex dish has dozens of uses. You can bake 
better, in less time and with less fuel, in this 
modern, clear glass Pyrex ovenware! 





USING COVER ALONE. You've got a treat com- 
ing if you’ve never tried Onion Pie! Grand 
vegetable dish to serve with pot roast. It’s 
easy to make in the handy cover of your 
Pyrex Double Duty Casserole. Clear, smooth 
glass washes clean — doesn’t retain the most 
stubborn tastes or odors. Recipe: 

For filling, brown one pound of sliced onions in 3 
tbsp. of fat. Add 34 cup top milk, 2 tsp. vinegar, 1 
well-beaten egg and | tsp. salt. Pour filling into 
baking powder biscuit crust already rolled out in 


the handy pie-plate cover. Bake in a hot oven, 
400° F., 20 minutes, or until crust is a golden brown. 












MPORTANT 70 
THRIFTY BUYERS 


Look for this orange Pyrex ovenware 
label. It's your assurance of long and 
satisfactory service. Every Pyrex 
ovenware dish carries the Pyrex 
trade-mark pressed in the glass. 








PYREX DOUBLE DUTY 
CASSEROLE WITH UTIL- 
ITY COVER... THREE 
SIZES...2 QUART SIZE 





HERE'S A MEAL-IN-ONE-DISH! Thrifty Cabbage 
Roll-ups above require only % Ib. ground 
meat to serve six. Uses vegetables right out 
of your Victory garden. Recipe: 


Brown \% cup chopped onion and 4 Ib. ground beef 
in hot fat. Combine with 2 cups cooked noodle rings 
or cooked diced potatoes, 4% cup diced celery, 1 cup 
bread crumbs, 1 tsp. salt, 4 tsp. chili powder and 
1 well-beaten egg. Cook 6 to 8 cabbage leaves in 
boiling water about 3 minutes. Roll filling in cab- 
bage leaf, fasten with toothpick. Place in 2qt. Pyrex 
casserole with 4% cup water and 3 halved tomatoes 
sprinkled with sugar and salt. Cover and bake 30 
minutes in 400° F. oven. 





USING BOTTOM ALONE. For time-saving Sweet 
Rolls that melt in your mouth, cut biscuit 
dough in squares and dip in melted butter and 
then into a mixture of sugar and cinnamon. 
Place in layers in a greased Pyrex Dish. Bake 
uncovered in a hot oven (400° F) for 30 min- 
utes. Bring to table in same dish. 











LOOK FOR PYREX BRAND OVENWARE AND FLAMEWARE AT YOUR FAVORITE STORE 
“PYREX"’ 1S A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, NH. Y. 








L ook whats cookin’ for me this year!” 
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Yes, Susie, your health comes first—and you are going to do all right. So is a// the family, 
for mother is going to depend more on the fresh fruits and vegetables. And if she does just a 
little planning (because different fruits and vegetables help in different ways) you'll be hea'chier 
than ever. Together, they can give you all the vitamin C you need, and a good deal of your 
vitamins A and B and minerals! That's why Uncle Sam wants everyone to follow this rule... . 


HAVE AT LEAST ONE SERVING FROM EACH OF THESE 3 GROUPS EVERY DAY: 


1. To get plenty of vitamin A, 
choose a green or yellow veg- 
etable or fruit; as first choices: 
carrots, spinach, squash, peas, 
beans, sweet potatoes, yellow 
corn or turnip greens. 


4. You see, all vitamins are 
equally important. But you 
need more of some than of 
others, and some are scarcer. 
Few foods have much vitamin 
C, yetyou need large amounts 
of it every day (since you don’t 
store it). It helps youngsters 
to grow up normally, and 
grown-ups to keep the vigor 
of youth. It helps everyone 
ward off fatigue and infection 
and have sound teeth and 
healthy gums. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


2. All your vitamin C must 
come from fruits and vege- 
tables. That's why this small 
list isso important. First choice: 
oranges, then lemons, grape- 
fruit, tomatoes, raw cabbage. 


5. Fortunately your morn- 
ing glass of fresh orange 
juice gives you all the vitamin 
C you need—with valuable 
amounts of vitamins A,B; and 
G, calcium and other miner- 
als. Or you can have cut-up 
oranges for breakfast, or in 
salads and desserts. A whole 
orange between meals or in 
the lunch box is a good idea, 
too. There are dozens of ways 
to enjoy this natural sweet for 
good family nutrition. 








3. For a variety of other 
healthvalues, you wantat least 
one large helping (some raw, 
some cooked) of white pota- 
toes, turnips, parsnips, beets, 
grapes, peaches or raw apples. 


4. We're making lots of 
orange concentrates for Allied 
children and our armed forces. 
To help mgke the home sup- 
ply go farther, keep oranges in 
a cool, well-aired place. If you 
strain the juice, use a coarse 
sieve and stir the healthful 
pulp through. You can buy 
trademarked Sunkist Oranges 
for at least a week's needs. 
They are“good keepers’’—fin- 
est from 14,500 cooperating 
California- Arizona growers. 
Best for Juice—and Every use! 


FROM NATURAL COLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHS 





Copyright, 1943, California Fruit Growers Exchange 











Sunkist 


BEST FOR JUICE - and Svery wee / 
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yIMPLICITY is the keynote of clothes 
this fall. And a very appropriate note 
\_/ it is during this upset period. The new 
dresses and coats with little or no superflu- 
ous trimming have charm, and what is more, 
they are vastly flattering to the rank and 
file. Just recall how much prettier most 
women look in the plain garb of a nurse, or 
in the uniform of ‘one of the services, than 
they did in their regular clothes, and you 
get the point. Simple clothes give your per- 
sonality a chance to emerge and shine. 
Boleros are high in favor this year. Often 
a different-colored skirt and bolero are worn 
together, which is a good answer sometimes 
to a make-over problem. School girls love 
the red bolero, blue skirt and white blouse 
combination. In No. 1211, the trim skirt has 
a built-up waistline. The outfit is cut in 
sizes 10 to 18 years, 28 to 36 inches. For size 
16, skirt requires 1% yards of 54 inch, bolero 
4 yard of 42 inch, and blouse 1% yards of 
39 inch, 
Another smart dress that will win praise 
whenever the owner steps out is No. 1041. 





It is the very popular two-piece variety, witlt 
an unusual square collar. Sleeves are short 
or bracelet length. Cuts in sizes 12 to 20 
years, 30 to 38 inches. Size 16 requires 2° 
yards of 54 inch material. 

For school or best, the little girl will love 
a bolero, just like big sister’s. In 1130 the 
skirt has an inverted pleat at the center top, 
which gives it a jaunty swing. Cuts in sizes 
8 to 14 years. For 8 years 1% yards of 54 
inch material is required for the skirt and 
1% yard of 54 inch material for the bolero. 
Blouse may have short sleeves if desired. 

For the little tots, consider No. 1183 with 
its gathered skirt, Peter Pan collar, two 
patch pockets and short sleeves. Made of a 
dainty flowered print the “half-pint” would 
be pretty as a picture in it. Cuts in sizes 
2 to 8. Size 6 requires 17% yards of 35 inch 
material, 


All patterns 15 cents each. Be sure to 
give number and size. Send order to 
Pattern Dept., Farm Journal and Farm- 
er’s Wife, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 


By Mary R. Reynolds 
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HOME HEATING! 


THESE ARE SMALL-SCALE MODELS iy 

OF SOME OF COLEMAN’S MAGIC ft 

HEAT PLANTS FOR YOUR HOME 
AFTER THE WAR. 


i 


THAT ONE 
SITS IN THE FLOOR 
TAKES UP NO 
ROOM SPACE. 


New Designs, New Improvements, For Tomorrow... a high- power furnace half the size of an ice-box! —with 
improvements that squeeze more heat out of fuel— home-heating-plants that go in the wall or the floor. 
They’re built, tested, and proved at Coleman —only waiting Victory to go into production! 








Imagine Lighting A Pilot in the fall—and having 
nothing more to do till spring —with a heat-plant 
that automatically adjusts for weather changes. 
And this—at a lower cost than old-time, labori- 
ous heating! It is here for you, at Coleman! 


Coleman 
LEADERS IN HOME HEATING 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. — WICHITA « LOS ANGELES + CHICAGO « PHILADELPHIA 





All You'll See is one attractive wall grill—yet this 
new kind of furnace gives you warm floors, well- 
heated corners, low fuel bills! Gas or oil, for rural 
or city homes. Installed in a few hours: no costly 
and no basement space is needed! 


air ducts 
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New Friends 


By Elizabeth Britton 


NE brisk morning a stout, middle-aged 
woman carrying an empty shopping 
bag hurried around a corner in Kings- 

tree, South Carolina, and came face to face 
with a policeman idly twirling his club. 

“Take a look down that block behind you,” 
she ordered. “The sidewalk is so jammed with 
females waiting for nine o’clock that an eel 
couldn’t get through, much less a taxpayer. 
Why don’t you clear them out?” 

The big cop lifted his cap and brought it 
to rest on the shelf of his bay window. 
“Who? Me?” he grinned. 

The woman chuckled and hurried toward 
the mob. 

It was Market Day in Williamsburg county. 
In each booth stood a white-smocked, white- 
capped farm woman, her face aglow. 

And such displays! Great fat hens dressed 
for roasting, tender young fryers and plump 
little broilers on beds of shaved ice. Pork 
hams, roasts, sausage, liver pudding, head 
cheese and pigs’ feet. Home-cured hams and 
squares of bacon smoked a rich brown. Eggs 
and dairy products. Fruits, fresh and dried. 
Fresh fall vegetables vying with cut flowers 
and potted plants. Nosegays of tiny red 
radishes, their leaves like green lace frills. 
Sunbursts of orange carrots. Mounds of red 
tomatoes, bordered by lettuce, spinach and 
curly mustard. Canned vegetables, ranging 
from half-gallon jars of ‘corn-on-the-cob to 
half-pints of sauce, hot enough to set you 
afire. 

Pine cones, dried gumballs and 
small fancy gourds were decorative in flat 
brown baskets and shallow wooden bowls. 

There were cakes, cookies, pies and tarts. 
Each farm woman, qualifying as a commer- 
cial baker, had been allotted 70% of her 
usual sugar purchases, but the demand for 
sweets exceeded the supply. Sugar substi- 
tutes came into their own. Gingerbread made 
with cane syrup proved a best-seller. 

There were utility brooms of straw, hearth 
brooms of pine needles, rag rugs, patchwork 
quilts, and kindling wood oozing resin. 

Things sold fast. A preacher, just looking 
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1round as preachers will do, was apparently 
amazed. “I believe,” he declared to a jolly 
fat woman, “you'd sell everything off your 
farm except the farmer.” 

“Mister,” laughed the fat woman without 
slowing up, “you don’t know . .. some days 
I'd sell him cheap!” 

Bystanders whooped but the preacher 
mutely shook his head, as much as to say 
the way of women passeth understanding. 

One mother of five was paying for a piano 
from her sales. Another was at last enabled 

» buy all the flower seeds and bulbs she 
wanted. Many had bought electric refrigera- 
tors. One was paying a hired man’s wages. 
Another, who had been tormented for thirty 
years by stringy hair, was revelling in « per- 
manent wave. One was sending a daughter 

» business college. 

Before all of this could happen, there had 
been a lot of work. Home Demonstration 
Agent Laura Connor had helped the women 
on standards of quality. County officials had 
been persuaded to provide rent for the origi- 
nal market (and later put up a new build- 
ing). The women had publicized their enter- 
prise by penny postcards sent to the local 
power company’s mailing list, had distributed 
handbills, telephoned, made announcements 
over loud-speakers at ball games, advertised 
in the local paper. 

Each woman who sells has to have a health 
certificate. Committees allocate space to each 
seller, set uniform prices, buy supplies. Five 
per cent of each woman’s sales is deducted 
for overhead expense. The quality of the 
products is kept uniform. 

With the advent of rationing, the women 
clubbed together to provide transportation 
for themselves and their produce. They had 
to collect ration points, just like any store- 
keeper. But it will take more than the incon- 
veniences of rationing to stop them. 

This is hard work, and of course the 
women get tired. But it isn’t the dull ex- 
haustion that comes from routine work. They 
have the stimulation of contact with many 
people, of friendly competition, and of extra 
money. They look upon their work and find 


it good. 











There’s One in Every Family... 4y ae, | 
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HABIT TO SERVE HER WILTING HUSBAND DELICIOUS 
POSTS 40% BRAN FLAKES. AND PRETTY SOON-WHEE/... 


ee-FEEOW/ 








J YOURE A HIGH-STEPPIN’ PELLOW NOW, EAA 
ALL RIGHT’ GUESS POSTS BRAN @ HEY, mom, stow 





Ny 







oe 
er SHIP ME SOME | FLAKES’ ADDED ENERGY VITAMIN; 4 SOME OF THAT 
OF THOSE YUMMY, br. IS JUST YOUR SPEED/ Z| WHOLE-GRAIN 
NUT-LIKE BRAN Z 






























EAT ME EVERY DAY 
TO HELP “KEEP FIT” 










e The U.S. Nutrition 
Program recom- 
mends that Ameri- 
cans eat foods from 7 
Basic Food Groups 
every day. Get your 
start on whole-grain nourishment fea- 
tured in the Basic 7 by eating Post’s 
Bran Flakes regularly. You'll enjoy their 
grand, nut-like flavor...you’ll appreci- 
ate these 3 extra “keep-fit” benefits: 

1. Bulk to help prevent constipation 

due to lack of bulk in the diet. 


2. Whole-grain nourishment of wheat, 
including precious minerals. 


3. Vitamins — niacin and, for energy, 
added Vitamin By. 
Delicious muffin recipe on package 























the bus? Find yourself 


in a muss? Feel like starting a fuss? 
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LIPTON TEA tastes so much 
better, people drink more of 





Now She Shops 


“Cash And Carry” 


Without Painful Backache 


When disorder of kidney function permits poi- 
sonous matter to remain in your blood, it may 
cause nagging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, 
loss of pep and energy, getting up nights, swelling, 
puffiness under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. 
They give happy relief and will help the 15 miles 
of kidney tubes flush out poisonous waste from 
your blood, Get Doan’s Pills at all druggists. 


| Now Many Wear 


| FALSE TEETH 


With Little Worry 


Eat, talk, laugh or sneeze without fear of in- 
| secure false teeth dropping, slipping or wab- 
bling. FASTEETH holds plates firmer and 
more comfortably. This pleasant powder has 
no gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
Doesn't cause nausea. It’s alkaline (non-acid). 
Checks ‘‘plate odor’ (denture breath). Get 

FASTEETH at any drug store. 

J 











ALONG WITH THE 


| It looks so very nice!” 
| children as though they weré adults. Treat 





F BEST or EVERYTHING 


; Wise housewives guard against waste 
' by choosing only the finest ingredients 
y for war-time baking ... But, remember, 
% high quality does not always mean high 
£ cost... You actually pay less for the 
é quality that has made Clabber Girl the 
f baking day favorite of millions. 

\" Ask Mother, She Knows: Clabber Girl 
re goes with the best of everything, for 
boking. 











HULMAN AND COMPANY, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
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Letters From | 





“Johnny, You’re Wonderful!” 


EAR EDITOR: It’s no wonder that chil- 

dren are sometimes little “holy terrors.” 
{f your youngsters are naughty, it’s twelve 
to one you’re making them that way. Per- 
haps you aren’t giving them any reason to 
be good. I don’t believe our children get 
half the praise they deserve. 

Why not try, “Oh, Johnnie, you’re wonder- 
ful! You’re a positive genius.” Or, “Sally, 
how sweet of you to set the table for me. 
Try talking to your 


| 
| 
| 
| 


them with as much respect as you do your | 
husband or your next-door neighbor, and 
they'll respond in like manner. 

I don’t think we ask our children’s advice 
half enough. I know it’s not worth too much, 
but you can pretend it is. “Crissie, which 
color do you like with this cloth? The blue 
or the yellow?” If Crissie says yellow, use 
yellow. It won’t kill you.—G. J. Groat, New 
York. 


What's the Answer? 


EAR EDITOR: The other day I came 

upon the post-war program suggested 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, which ap- 
peared in Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife. 
His first point bothered me: “Every child 
should find itself a member of a family 
housed with decency and dignity.” 

Of course, I agree with that. I want my 
children unspoiled by dirty, drab surround- 
ings, but how can they be? Aren’t the habits 
we are falling into now, in this wartime rush, 
going to affect the rest of their lives? 

When my days are so filled with the care 
of chickens and garden and canning, when I 
must substitute for a hired man, week after 
week of an unending summer, how can I 
keep my home and my three little children 
clean? How can I supervise their play? 
When utterly tired, can you expect me to 
give a decent answer to my little ones’ ques- 
tions? 

Sometimes I am shocked at the change 
these days of too much work have made in i 
my disposition. It is easy to give a sharp 
answer now, easy to scold, to slap. Sometimes 
I wonder if my children can ever really love 
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‘om farm Women 


ind respect their mother again—Mrs. Hazel 
Zeller, South Dakota. 

Many another farm woman is physi- 
cally tired out, mentally fatigued, and 
disgusted with a dirty house. Next sum- 
mer it will be the same. What answers 
have you found for saving strength, for 
maintaining a cheerful outlook, and for 
keeping house in an emergency? Please 
write Farm Women’s Letters; we will pay 
for any suggestions we use.—The Editors. 


Have We “Done Very Well?” 
EAR EDITOR: I certainly agree with 


the woman who wrote the letter, “So 
Long as We Have Love.” Only I am not in 
her fortunate situation. I’ve been married 
and if I could only have one- 
tenth the love my husband gave me the first 
year, I'd be the happiest person on earth. 
Most people consider us a family that has 
done very well,” and we have in a financial 
way. But we have worked so hard that we 
have shut love out. We are planning to build 
a new house, but I'd trade that house, much 
as I want it, for the love that seems to have 
grown cold.—VWistful, Iowa. 


eht years, 


POST-WAR PANNING 
By Francis W. Hatch 


“Son, this is a situation, 

Tell me why in thunderation, 

After two years in this war 

In the Army Signal Corps, 

You come home and just don’t know 
How to fix our radio?” 


“Daughter, what a howdy do 
When you say it’s Greek to you, 
Figures should be second sense 
After your experience; 

You, a boss-clerk in the WACS 


Can’t make out my income tax!” 


Poor Teachers Are Expensive 
EAR EDITOR: Former Teacher’s letter 


in the June issue discloses a menace to 
our schools which busy parents too little 
realize the emergency certificate practice. 
There is no more justification for an emer- 
gency teaching certificate’s being issued to a 
high-school junior than there would be for 
an emergency physician’s certificate being 
granted to the same ambitious adolescent. 
Mothers who would not dream of letting 
Susie Snippet from the junior prom attempt 
to separate Sonny from his tonsils will let 
her wreck his entiré elementary learning 
program and ruin his habits of study for life 
without hesitation. I have never been able 
to understand it 
[ am an experienced teacher who volun- 
tarily returned to the ranks this year because 
I felt I should. I fought through a maze of 
prejudice to do it, too. If parents and school 
boards would open the way there are many 
more married teachers who could, and 
would, serve. 
America has paid a bitter price for be- 
lieving that anyone who could halfway read 
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and write and count could teach children. 


Underwear, is making it possible for industries like ours to give to 
freedom’s fighting men the vital materials necessary to total victory. 


UTICA KNITTING COMPANY + UTICA, N.Y.+ ANNISTON, ALA. 


, ee on the home front, to get along with less than 
the customary amount of such preferred products as Utica Bodygard 











LAND-0-NOD 
COTTON BATTING 


THe FINEST 
, se 
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The war hasn't affected the quality of Land-O-Nod famous 
Cotton Batting. The batts you buy today are still che same 
soft, fluffy, easy-to-needle sheets that unroll without cling- 
ing or tearing, wash beautifully! Insist on Land-O-Nod 
Quilting Cotton . . . readily obtainable at your local dry 
goods or department store. Send 10c for Lockport Quilt 
Pattern Book. Address Dept. B-5 
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Yams: a Warse 


MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 
You can leara ical nursingathome 
inspare time. Course endor by phy- 
sicians. Thousands of graduates. th 
ir. One graduate has charge of 10-bed 
ospital.g Another saved $400 while 
learning. ry wo included. Men, 
women 18 to 60. High School not re- 
quired. Easy tuition payments. Write today. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 710, 100 East Ohic Street, Chicago 11, Mi. 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 


City State Age 






























Follow his advice on breast and supplementary 
feeding and be sure to ask him about the advan- 
tages of Hygeia Nursing Bottles. Hygeia Bottle 
has casy-to-clean wide mouth, wide base to pre- 
vent tipping, and scale applied in color for easy 
reading. Breast-shaped Nipple has patented air 
vent which tends to prevent 
“wind-sucking”. 

HELP WIN THE WAR—Conserve 
rubber. Use a separate nipple 
for each feeding. Clean imme- 
diately after use. Avoid ex- 
cessive boiling. 
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OF ALL THINGS! 
CARROT 
COOKIES 


Yes, a tasty cookie 
that’s nutritious, too, 
and—A SUGAR SAVER 




































CARROT COOKIES 


2 cups all-purpose flour 
1 teaspoon Arm & Hammer Brand 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda 
/y teaspoon salt 
l/, teaspoon nutmeg 
1 teaspoon allspice 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
2 cups rolled oats 
1/, cup shortening 
14 cup sugar 
3/4, cup corn syrup or honey 
2 eggs, beaten 
1 cup grated raw carrots 
3 tablespoons vinegar or lemon 
juice 
1 cup raisins 
1 cup nutmeats 
l. Sift, then measure flour. Siftthree 


times with baking soda, salt and 
spices. Mix in rolled oats. 


2. Cream shortening, add sugar 
and cream thoroughly. Add corn 
syrup and beat until light and 
fluffy. Add eggs gradually, beat- 
ing after each addition. Add car- 
rots, mix. 

3. Add sifted dry ingredients alter- 
nately with vinegar. Add raisins 
and nutmeats. Drop on greased 
baking sheet, flatten with floured 
fork. Bake in moderate oven 
(375° F.), 20 minutes. 


Amount: 4-5 dozen cookies 
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We are short of food because our ill-taught 
public did not know enough economics to dis- 
tinguish between a fancied and a true over- 


production. We are losing time and money, 
training workers in simple arithmetic before 
they can do war jobs. We are wide open to 
propaganda because so few of us were taught 
to read and think at the same time. 

We can staff our schools with competent 
people if we insist upon the abolition of 
narrow regulations concerning teachers’ pri- 
vate lives, if we will pay enough, if we co- 
operate frankly with our teachers, and if 
we wash peanut politics out of hiring these 
teachers.— Mrs. H. L. Stevens, Arkansas. 





“The home should be the center of every woman's in- 
terest, but not the circumference” —theme of a recent con- 
ference beld by the Illinois Home Bureau. 





Come See Me Sometime 


EAR EDITOR: “And I sat where they 

sat.” (Ezekiel 2:15.) Some time ago I 
listened to a sermon based on this text; the 
gist of it was, of course, “put yourself in the 
other person’s place.” Through the pages of 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife 1 have 
imagined myself sitting in kitchens of many 
of you farm housewives; now I invite you all 
to enter my little city bungalow and visit 
with me. 

You can look from my window and see 
the dome of the Wisconsin State Capitol, 
two miles away; we live in the last block 
inside the city’s limits. Look out the back 
door at our garden. Our entire lot is only 
410x120 feet, but we have strawberries, rasp- 
berries, rhubarb, lettuce, radishes, onions, 
peas, beets—and an arbor of Concord grapes 
that this year will yield seven bushels. 

Now come down into the basement with 
me and see my fruit cupboard. Everything 
is from the garden, except peaches, crab- 
apples and grapefruit—over a hundred quarts 
at the moment. 

My husband works half time at half pay. 
and after the first of the year he will be re- 
tired on a pension which will be even smaller 
than half pay. But we can get along, given 
fair health. Rationing holds no hardships for 
us. The red stamps are exactly right; blue 
stamps abundant—but sugar! There is the 
rub. I sometimes think my husbgnd’s sweet 
tooth must be an elephant’s tusk 

But come into the living room with me 
now, and let me show you the three photo- 
graphs grouped on top of the piano, under 
the Stars and Stripes. Our three grandsons 
in their country’s service: Keith, the marine, 
a veteran of Guadalcanal, with his chest 
covered with medals and a young-old look 
in his eighteen-yedr-old eyes; Ted, at a 
flying field in Arizona; Jimmie, just turned 
eighteen and inducted into the navy too 
recently to have a photograph in uniform, so 
his high school graduation photograph will 
have to do. Two other grandsons will be 
eighteen within the year—may the day of 
surrender by the Axis nations be hastened! 

Yes, after all—city or country, farm or 
factory, our problems, our joys, our worries 
are pretty much the same. Come and see 
me again soon!—Mrs, Orin O. Owen, Wis- 


consin, 





Readers voted the first-prize award of $10 to 
the letter, “A Father Who is a Hero,” in the 
August issue. All other letters printed won $3 
each, Please vote this month, 








What about me 
when my doctor 
goes to war ? 















Don't fret, precious 
Baby. Mother 
knows doctors are 
getting scarcer. 
Knows, too, that 
there’s a bigger risk 
of infection and ep- 
idemics in wartime. 
So she’s being eztra- 
careful about germs 
these days... 





First precaution 

mother takes is 
to disinfect wherever 
she cleans in Baby’s 
territory. Simply 
adds Lysol disinfect- 
ant to the cleaning 
water, as many hos- 
pitals do. Notrouble, 
little cost. Lysol gets 
germs as well as dirt. 
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And here's how she uses it: Empties and 
washes garbage pail . . . also washes toilet 
seat, bathroom and kitchen floors. . . all 
with a powerful germ-killing Lysol solu- 
tion. (214 tablespeons to 1 gallon of 


cleaning water.) 











DISINFECT AS YOU 
CLEAN WITH 






Keep a 

bottle 

in the 

Bathroom 

++. one : 

, i Economical because 

in the it’s so concentrated— 

Kitchen you dilute it with wa- 
. ter. Get Lysol today! 
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Dear Polly: How does a girl sign her 
name to a business wt formal letter? How 


] —FEileen, lowa. 


aoes ad married 





u oman? 


NLESS otherwise indicated, it is gen- 
[ assumed that the woman signing 
need not put “Miss” 
in parenthesis in front of her name. A mar- 
ried woman signs her own name, Mary K. 
Brown, adds Mrs. John H. Brown in paren- 
thesis below it 


erally 
a letter is single. She 


x x oa 


to write a 
writes al- 


service.— 


Dear Polly: Is it permissible 
letter a day to your fiancé if he 
most every day? He is in the 
Diana, Pennsylvania. 

JERFECTLY “permissible,” but not al- 

ways easy. You have to keep awake to 
what’s going on about you in order to write 
interesting letter every day. If it 
e for either one of you, bet- 
Daily letters between casual 
very appropriate. 


really 

becomes a chor 
ter cut down. 

friends would not be 

: * *¢ «® 

Dear Poll) 
t what a ¢ 


Does the boy or the girl sug- 
uple should do for an evening? 
ld and annoying problem around 
here!—Fran, Virginia. 


Wr N a boy asks a girl for a date he 

ally ought to have something definite 
in mind. When he doesn’t I guess it’s up to 
the girl to think of something. Make two or 


This is an o 


three suggestions. For instance, a movie, 
foller-skating, or a radio date at home, would 
give him considerable leeway. 

+ cad e 


Dear Polly: 
grow taller all you can do when you are just 


naturally short? 

& can just stand 
tall, straight, Proper design 

in dresses and hats will give you height, too, 

but your posture is most important. Don’t 

small people have a 


Is just wishing that you will 


Jeannie, Oregon. 
wish—or you can 
and slim. 


fret about your size; 
charm all their own. 
5 oa t 
Dear Polly: For my informal wedding, 
lo | have to wear hat and gloves, and carry 
a purse?—Harriet, Nebraska. 
EAR a hat, but your gloves and purse 
would only be in the way. Choose 
them with care, however, when getting your 
wedding outfit together, for they will be a 
part of your costume as soon as the cere- 








if Peter Pain slugs you with sharp 
Muscle Pain... Rub in Ben-Gay... Quick! 


Amazingly FAST relief— 
and here’s why: 


® Science, for many years, has depended 
on two pain-relieving agents—methyl 
salicylate and menthol. Every doctor 
knows these two precious ingredients. 
And ...Ben-Gay contains up to 214 
times as much of both than five other 
widely offered rub-ins. Actual labora- 
tory tests prove this. So insist on the 
genuine Ben-Gay next time Peter Pain 
strikes! Get Ben-Gay’s fast relief! 


For FAST Relief from Pain due to 
RHEUMATISM, COLDS, NEURALGIA, 
MUSCULAR STRAIN 


Ben-Gay 


acts FAST wuere you wuat 





There’s also Ben-Gay MILD for Children 








NON-SLIP RUBBER HEELS & SOLES 














CHRISTMAS 
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WON'T HARM HENS 


Put Nic-Sal on the Roosts 


Nicotine fumes seep up through feathers; 
kill the lice. Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 
Charles City, lowa. 


Dr. Salsbury’s 


=\NIC-SAL 


(2 Sow this fall for biggest, beieA@amtea 
d boot Larkepuracateprings SE Ds 






















"REE, ; 
mae of seeds of Burpee’s Giant Double Lark- 
. gpar (s r (all — mixed), and directions. 


maa ier postage —weita te today. 


Pileddptio “Sh Pa or eaten, lowe 
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JUST LOOK AT iy 
MORE NEED FOR 


HOME HEALTH 
PROTECTION 


MORE NEED FOR 
_ELOROX : 


STOUT 
WOMEN 


Borrow Your Neighbors 


LaneBryam 
Style Book . leat Wray 





OMEN and girls who are doing double 

duty in the garden, fields, barns and 
kitchens can shake off the tiredness and tense- 
ness that’s bound to come to the hands from 
all that extra work. And you can add on the 
smoothness they have lost. 


When I say “shake off” the tenseness that Au OVER AMERICA, workers 
forms knotty fingers, I mean just that. With are helping to speed up produc- 
fingers limp, shake your hands from the tion for Victory. Their health— 
a, if ~~ — . ae them everyone's health—is more vitally 
of Do i stl tines « day. Youl be ut | J mportant foday than ever To help 
F , ibe safeguard your family against hid- 


increases circulation. 


ba m danger lorox i 
If work stiffens your fingers try “piano den germ dangers use Clorox in 


routine cleansing of china, glass, 


playing” exercises. Just sit at the kitchen eg ee 
table and pretend you’re Eddie Duchin play- tile, enamel, porce Stn, no cum, 
ing scales. Or, if you have a piano, “play” wood surfaces; and in laundering 


white and color-fast cottons and 
linens. Clorox not only disinfects, 
it deodorizes, removes stains, too. 
Simply follow directions on the 


it occasionally, whether you can make any 
music or not. Hit each note, real or imagi- 
nary, with great precision. Run up and down 
the scale slowly at first and then faster and 





faster, until your hands become more agile. label. Clorox is concentrated for | 
Another good exercise is to clasp and un- economy. There's only one Clorox 
! clasp your fingers around a rubber -ball, ... always order by name. 
darning egg or similar object. Still another AMERICA'S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
is to let one hand stretch the other to greater HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 





beauty. Slowly pull from wrist to finger 


tips. Resist with the hand you’re working Disinfecls 
on, to get extra stretch. peooonnes Veuacnes 


Now, more than ever, smoothing lotions REMOVES STAINS 
. ing FREE FROM CAUSTIC . 
are important. After your hands have been Cape. 1943, Conon Chemical Co 
in water, or after you have been working 
out-of-doors, a cream or a lotion will prevent 


their getting chapped and rough. Hand- 
cream use is a habit that you'll never give SNIFFLE -DODGER = 

















up, once you’ve acquired it. Women who 
have lovely hands in spite of hard work, 
always keep a jar or bottle of lotion on the Keep out the cold with 
kitchen or bathroom shelf. Using it for warm, smart INDERA 


















Hundreds of 






Styles to choose . 
from—ond hand-softening becomes as much a part of FIGURFIT (Coldpruf) 
Recon ay onl the daily routine as washing. Princess Slip or Hip- 
Removing fruit and vegetable stains re- Skirt. Knit-border bot- 
quires a bleach—lemon juice or something tom prevents crawling, 
else—but be sure to rub on a cream or heavy bunching. STA-UP 
IF YOU'RE STOUT, send —_ name for lotion afterward. Anything strong enough to shoulder straps. Easy 
your copy of the new Lane Bryant Style Book | 141-6 out a stain is likely to dry the skin. And to launder; no ironing 


necessary. Choose 


that offers you all the newest fashions in dresses 
from many weights, 


and coats, cleverly proportioned to make you | it’s dryness that causes rough skin, so oil 


— see ——- Yes, you ee the —_ your hands well. aah "q : 

o y, whether your size is 38, 48, or : a . ualties and colors a 

and look DEFINITELY more charming! If you value your hand beauty, be sure to your favorite store. 
wear old gloves for heavy chores. They pre- 









+ Our values are amazing. The dress shown above 


at left of printed Spun Rayon-and-Cotton is vent horny calluses. Use a pair of old cotton 





WRITE US 







cnly 4495. The slid, color dros of Cotton-sed- | gloves around the house as you dust and ~A 

Coats from $7.95. Also suits, hats, hosiery, shoes, sweep, too. If you'll put lots of cream on STYLE 
ar—all i } ’ : . 

underwe proportionately low priced your hands and then that special pair of FOLDERS 






FJW-2 


Dent. 172 . THIRD WAR LOAN Indera Mills Company “38 k= | 


‘ int: ‘ a . 
war iGgs 9 bint: help conserve paper for the | gloves, you can “pretty” your hands while 
copy of the Lane Bryant Style Book. tag ay you go about your regular work. 
can’t find one, we invite you to write today 











Lane /sryant 7526 marke st 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. BUY MORE BONDS WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 

















sme SEPT PCE = 


Ree 





Unguentine gives three-way first aid 
for minor burns and scalds. That’s why 
it’s the largest selling burn ointment in 
America. 88 Million packages have been 


sold since World War I. 


Get a tube, tin or jar from 
your druggist, today! 










*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A NORWICH PRODUCT 








EE 
Fo0K 


ling toyer® 







Hand 

n 

i for Top £99 
productio" 


Ways to help boost 
egg production and 
make best possible use 
of every pound of feed. 


Read how to save up to 20% on 

feed cost with the famous Ful-O-Pep Plan. 
Chapters on Housing Pullets, Feeding, Disease, 
etc., 32 pages, well illustrated. A goldmine of 
interesting and profitable information. For your 
free copy write while supply lasts to 


THE QUAKER OATS CO., Dept. J-18, Chicago 4, Ii, 











EARN M22 Zima lei d 


MONEY pt CARDS 


Take orders for Personal 
Christmas Cards, 50 for $1.00. 
Other big $1 values—21 Christ- 
mas Card Assortment, Religious, 
Etchings, Gift Wrappings. ° 
experience needed. Special plan for 
clubs or sell to fellow employees. 
FREE SAMPLES of Personal Cards. 
WETMORE & SUGDEN, Inc. 
749 Monroe Av., P. 0. Box 449, Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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No Ironing—After washing overalls in 
soapy water, rinse twice but only wring out 
of the first water. Hang on line dripping 
wet and you'll be surprised how smooth they 
will be when dry.—Mrs. P. M., Nebraska. 

Easy Sifting—When sifting flour the sev- 
eral times necessary in making a cake, use 
two paper plates, which in between bakings 
may be kept in the flour bin. As they bend 
easily, less flour is spilled.—G. R., Texas. 

Keep Amounts Handy—If you use wall 
paper in your house, write the number of 
rolls used for each room on the back of one 
of the framed pictures in that room. Saves 
figuring out the amount needed next time. 
—M. O., Iowa. 

Melting Chocolate—If a recipe calls for 
melted chocolate, I melt it in the shortening. 
No more waiting for it to melt slowly over 
a teakettle top, with most of it sticking to 
’., Wisconsin. 
Sundays, we 


the saucer.—L. V., 

Sunday Picnics pack a 
lunch when the weather is pleasant and take 
it along in our car when we go to church. 
After church, instead of a big Sunday dinner 
at home, we drive to some park or stream 
we wish to visit. It makes a pleasant break 
if you can’t take a longer vacation, and saves 





the hard work of getting a hot dinner.— | 


Mrs. M. C., Michigan. 

Finger Cots—Make and keep on hand, 
muslin cots to fit over bandages on fingers or 
thumbs. Fasten a cord to cot to tie around 
wrist. For cuts on the hand, make a muslin 
mitt with a slit for the thumb, and fasten 
mitt to the wrist with a string. These cots 
keep the bandage clean, and are especially 
useful for children, who are apt to pick off 
bandages, or for men who must work in oil 
or grease.—V. L. P., Montana. 

Stamp Money—Before placing letters for 
which you have no stamp in the mail box, 
fasten pennies to the letter with a spring 
clothespin. It time 
and pennies will not be lost.—Mrs. A. N., 
Oklahoma. 

Button Help—Four-eyelet buttons will 
stay on longer, especially on _ children’s 
clothes, if the thread is sewed through two 
eyelets first and then fastened, before sew- 
ing through the other two.—Mrs. F. M., 


saves 


Penna. 

Mashed Potatoes—When mashed pota- 
toes are planned for dinner, I mash them 
fifteen minutes before serving time, pile 
them lightly into a greased casserole, dot 
with butter and place dish in a moderate 
oven. By this method potato mashing is out 
of the way before the last-minute rush, and 
the casserole keeps them piping hot until 
we are ready for a second helping.—N. N., 
Michigan. 

List Small Repairs—When I clean a 


‘room I do not stop to do repair jobs. Instead 


I list on a pad all the needs I discover, and 
later, at some convenient time, I attend to 
each item in turn and cross it off the list.— 
Mrs. G. B. T., Connecticut. 


for mail carrier, | 

















RUTH: ‘But, Mother, nearly all the girls in 
my dorm are using Tampax now. It’s not 
considered new any miore; it’s just a regu- 
lar thing.” 


moTuer: “Well, I'll admit it has a lot of 
advantages, especially the quick chang- 
ing, now that restrooms are so crowded 
... You say a doctor invented it?”’ 


RUTH: “Yes, and it has been adopted by 
millions of women all over the world—in 
Asia, Australia, Africa, Europe and the 
Americas. I'm really enthusiastic, you see!”’ 


moTuer: “J give in! If it can cure a sensi- 
tive girl like you of self-consciousness and 
make you light-hearted at that time of the 
month, I’m for Tampaz!” 

Tampax is a form of monthly sanitary pro- 
tection based on the principle of internal 
absorption, long known to doctors and now 
available for women generally. Made of 
pure, long-fiber surgical cotton, firmly 
stitched and exceedingly absorbent. It 
comes compressed to small size in dainty 
applicators. No belts, pins or pads. No 


odor. No bulging or chafing. Wearer can-’ 


not feel it. Hands need not touch it. Easy 
disposal. Three absorbencies: Regular, Super, 
Junior. Sold at drug stores, notion counters. 
Introductory box, 20¢. Economy package 
of 40 lasts 4 months, average. Don’t wait 
for next month. Start Tampax now! 





Accepted for Advertising by the 
Journal of the American Medical § 
Association. 


Se ~ 
Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeep! 


45 


FJ-103-D 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
almer, Mass. 
Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
mailing. Size is checked below. 








( ) REGULAR ( ) SUPER ( ) JUNIOR 
Name. 

Address 

City. State 





a 
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) Waite for Beauliful WHAT'S WRONG WITH 
oO ES re) N MY DAUGHTER? 
(Continued from page 48) 
SA ULCME STOO) Gm oi % i thet the youngster, feeling thwarted, 
EEL NT 2 irl has pretended to be going to 


ga boy somewhere. If you suspi- 


Its FRE Mail Coupon | ciously refuse to let your teen-age daughter 
Ss or 1¢ Postal = : 
oe 


for 40 page Book of Rugs and ind in innocent fun that is the accepted 
model rooms in color. Tells how | thing in her group, you may find that she 
grow further and further away from you, 


will ¢ 
YOUR OLD RUGS then not take you into her confidence at all. 
and CLOTHING Of course there are times when children 


want to do things that are completely un- 


SAVE Lo Ys wise, and when you can’t show them that they 


ee = Se See at eve s 
nig 000 ie Quiet Leora bow houldn’t be done. In that event, you must 
simply say: “I’m sorry, but I can’t let you 





is meeting 


» your materials are picked up 
at your door by Freight or do this. You'll have to abide by my deci- 
Express at our expense- - Te : ee 
how weshred, merge, | sion.” If these times are comparatively few, 
reclaim the valuable | and if you first listen sympathetically to the 





materials, picker, 1a) = 
bleach, card, spin, dye | Child’s side, she will respect your opinion. 
and weave into lovely, Il] grant that 13 seems a very early age ' h MOUNTAIN MIST Quilt Filling! 
-ep-te ire< ew ° ° yy - . , it na! 
deep-textured, new for a girl to begin going out with boys, but "Ss oney, Ww _— va 


’ BROADLOOM RUGS your daughter may be more mature than the Handles like cloth, needles easily. Seamless, 
that are Seamless, Revers- full-quilt size, with soft, GLAZENE surfaces. 


atte tor Couble wear. Each package includes a beautiful pattern. 


ZS. SIZES to fit all roon 
way. anyway: it makes conversation easier. GET PUFFY, EVEN-SPREADING 


in popular soli 
inate Woks If your daughter is one whose interest in QUILT 
American, Oriental boys arises very early, and if she is so at- MOUNTAIN MIST. COTTON 


average girl of that age. You might let her 
go in a foursome. Youngsters like to go this 





colors, rich twee 








and 18th Century | tractive to them that her going out becomes 
floral designs, ovals. active tO tem wWiat ner going OUL Hecomes AT DRY GOODS AND DEPARTMENT STORES 
FACTORY-to-You | * “omstant problem, of course you will have 
= . - f y P aeity Y 
iin ten: tlie dedinre We 1 °° limit the number of nights, and specify Make New lady-in-Crochet 


do not have agents or sell thru stores. | the time of getting home, for a good number 


*Sorry if War Work causes temporary of vears. 
delays, but Olson Rugs are worth waiting for. During the school year, she should not go 
Chicago New York San Francisco out oftener than two nights at the end of the 


GUEST TOWELS 












week. In summer, make a special point of 


| 

L oe postal TO ‘DAY planning fun that can be had at home. Allow 
! 
i 


her to ask her friends over often. Help her 
to OLSON RUG CO., F-55, Chicago, Ill., 


lan picnics, badminton parties, church af- 
il RUG BOOK in Colors FREE to:- P , » co 
poe Se ” ‘ p fairs—all that the youngsters want is to get 


together. They can have a wonderful time 





















Name 
Rs i" . just playing the phonograph and giggling! o Towns weve 
5 = Y. STAMPED DESIGN 0 1] 
Sn a 8=8686)hC onccocceceses 1949 ( I R daughter’s lik- . 
2 BALLS CROCHET —— 










| ing for comic books suggests that she’s still COTTON—CHOICE POST 
just a little girl. You'll find that this will OF 7 & BLUE PAID 
pass as othe r intere sts arise. The best remedy =" Sie, GiDe Dany to embesiéer and 
is to furnish something better to read—better crochet. The charming “‘Lady-in- 


. ~ : ° 

. : Crochet" is new and different. Her 

KEROSENE STOVES magazines, and good books that you buy or INSTRUCTIONS skirt is formed by crocheting into 

get from a library. A good librarian can help ; = the hemstitching. The scalloped 

/ ; : “1 edging makes the hem of her dress. For $1 you re- 

select books that a girl will surely like. ceive two large white cotton huck towels, 17x25 inches, 

» getting ep l . Ph) er. stamped and hemstitched ... embroidery thread to 

A for getting household he Ip fr m her work the colorful garden . . . crochet cotton for the 

why not talk over, as you would with an gracefulskirt ...easy-to-follow instructions. Order by 

adult, the things she would like to be re- number above at 2 for $1—-or send SOc for mate- 
sponsible for. Perhaps she’d like to bake 

cookies Saturday mornings instead of clean- 


rials to complete one towel. Give choice of color—soft 
ing her room. Please don’t misunderstand | Qigisdsiey ai: 3hes Ga U--3-8-sen, 0, Ba mower 


pink or blue. Your money back if you are not de- 
lighted with this value. Send for your towels today! 

me there—it is valuable for children to have S508 S. FRANKLIN ST CHICAGOT. ILL 

certain regular chores to do, whether they 


| warft to or not. Nevertheless, they want to eR EE ENLAR GEMENT 


feel that instead of being ordered around Just to get acquainted with 




















they are a part of the management. Thus the new customers, we will beautifully enlarge 

> f ing 7 > 7 srati one snapshot print or negative, photo or 

| ve nture of living becomes truly co-operative. picture to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you en- 

BOS KEROSENE STOVES | Many a mother unconsciously delegates close this ad. (10¢ for handling and revere 
AND OVENS > danghter alate aaa oe oa mailing appreciated.) Information on han 

/, 3 a to her daughte r work she doe nt like her tinting in natural colors sent immediately. 

are built for real cooking efficiency. self—such as dishwashing. Try rotating all Your original returned with your free en- 














ae tread ee :, the tasks, so daughter gets her share of the en A by Bee Metnes, te 
in construction.Boss : interesting ones. : - : 


Blu-Hot Burners Above all, try not to be impatient and | 





provide quick, eco- 
nomical cooking 
heat—clean—no : toward your daughter’s behavior; it’s normal 


smoke... for her age. Maybe you're right in saying | 


discouraged, but cultivate a sense of humor 





odor. Perfectly safe. Boss Ovens : : 
BUY BOSS— offer visible that it is as hard to bring up one child as | 


BUY QUALITY! = tuei and food. twelve. With twelve you wouldn’t have time 


TITTLE hy ee to be concerned over some of the minor 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE | things that bother you now, that’s certain! 











illing! 

miless, 
faces. 

ittern. 
G 


iLT 
TON 


ORES 








rge 
or 


urn 
and 
ely. 
en- 











What Every 


Laxative User 
Oli Tels mroM Galohuy 





It doesn’t pay to 
dose yourself with 
harsh, bad-tasting 
laxatives! Medicine 
that’s too strong can 
often do you more 
harm than good, 





And it’s not wise to 


take something 
that’s too mild to 
give you the relief 
you need! Such lax- 
atives often leave 
you feeling worse 
than before! 





When taken in 


proper doses, 














Try the 
“HAPPY MEDIUM’ LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax is thorough and effective. But 
Ex-Lax is gentle, too! It won’t weaken or 
upset you, Won’t make you feel bad after- 
wards. And remember, Ex-Lax tastes good, 
too — just like fine chocolate! It’s as good 
for children as it is for grown-ups. In 
10¢ and 25¢ sizes at all drug stores. 


As a precaution use only as directed. 


The Original 
> © i. ¢ Chocolated Laxative 








To relieve the distress 


of SIMPLE PILES 


Ger relief from the dis- 
ye | pain and discom- 
fort of simple piles or 
hemorrhoids— with Un- 
guentine Rectal Cones— 
made by the makers of 
famous Unguentine. 


Millions of these sooth- 
ing, pain-relieving, antiseptic rectal cones have 
been sold. Try them—and if you do not get 
prompt relief, consult your physician. 
Guarantee: Your druggist will refund your full 
purchase price if you are not satisfied, 


UNGUENTINE 
RECTAL CONES caps 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
By the Makers of 





*Ungquentine 
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Christmas Overseas! 


(Continued from page 45) 


No. 3 cans. The filled cans were then pre- 
heated in a very slow oven for 15 minutes 
(250° F.) to expel as much moisture and air 
as possible and insure safe keeping. Then 
they were sealed and labeled. We baked the 
cake right in the can in which it was sent, 
but cooled it before sealing. Jam was sealed 
in a No. 2 can. The candy was packed in a 
pre-war type of coffee can, lined with waxed 
paper. Caramels were wrapped singly. 

Pictures B,C, and D show three collections 
of things we know will be liked, and which 
fit into boxes meeting regulations for size 
and weight (not more than 36 inches in 
length and girth combined, and not over 5 
Ibs.). Many of the articles cost from 50 
cents to $1, none costs over $4. 

To a very special soldier we’re sending in 
the “B” box: sun goggles—good ones; shav- 
ing apron that ties around him and holds 
razor, toothbrush, mirror, brush, soap; hand- 
book for a record of his experiences; four 
khaki-colored handkerchiefs—the only prac- 
tical kind; a tie and watch strap in the right 
color; some books: and cookies. The un- 
fitted waterproof duffle bag, with pockets in- 
side, holds all these. 

Good additional ideas: pen and pencil set, 
traveling clock, shaving lotion, flashlight, 
socks, playing cards, smoking supplies, and 
hard-water soap. 

For our girl overseas we’ve chosen some 
of the things she misses and loves most 
(photo C): a 3-jar kit for lotions and pow- 
der; a collection of small cases which hold 
cleaning tissue, miniature clothes pins and 
clothes line; a sewing kit; and shower slip- 
pers that fold up flat. 

Because it’s “cosmetics and more cos- 
metics” that make her eyes shine, we’ve 
tucked in some good travelers: a cream de- 
odorant that will never break nor spill; a 
wonderful cologne in paste form in a plastic 
container; a powder shampoo for hard or soft 
water; toothpowder; a bright red lipstick. 
There’s an identification bracelet for her, 
too. And a sweet but practical knit slip. 
Also, some of our own peach jam. (Preserves 
from a bush or tree on your own farm will 
have a special meaning.) 

Additional suggestions: soap, nail polish, 
talc, spill-proof hand cream and pancake 
make-up, cotton panties, stockings. 

For one of our Navy men facing Christ- 
mas in a foreign port, we’ve gathered (in 
photo D): a Commando knife, money belt 
(bill enclosed), small snapshot holder for 
five good-sized prints of home folks, razor 
blades, a game, precious regulation buttons, 
ink in a tin (no spilling or breaking), and 
home-made candy. The furlough bag collapses 
into a 6-inch square when empty, when open, 
it will hold an amazing amount. 

Send your packages in fiber board, wood 
or tin. We used fiber board boxes, made by 
cutting down cartons from the grocery store 
—they’re strong and easily available. On 
any boxes or cans within, put decoration on 
sides and tops but don’t wrap fancy tissve 
papers and ribbons around—inspectors may 
have to open them. 

Wrap the outside package twice, firmly 
and tightly, with heavy brown kraft paper 
and stout cord, pack all crevices with 
crumpled paper, and your Christmas gifts 
can travel anywhere. 











THESE TWO PATTERNS... are designed to 


meet today’s needs for practical, basic clothes. 
But clever fabric combinations and figure- 
flattering lines make them fashion favorites. 
Send for one or both of these patterns today. 
Only 16¢ each, with full sewing instructions. 
Pattern T4433 in sizes 12 to 20, and 30 to 42. 
Size 16 takes 3% yards 39-inch fabric. Make 
this basic suit in wool crepe, flannel, faille, 
wool jersey. 

Pattern T4535 in sizes 10 to 18. Size 10 
jumper takes 1% yards; jacket, 1% yards— 
54-inch fabric; blouse, 1% yards 35-inch fabric. 
All three items included. Note contrasting 
fabric and color combinations. 

Use STAR TWIST Mercerized Sewing Thread 
for best results. Fast colors —will boil. 


FREE “The Clothes Line”— figure charts 
with every and basic wardrobe rules. 
Pattern 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— oe owe SE 
AMERICAN THREAD CO., Pattern Dept.FJ-10 
243 W. 17th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
I enclose SIXTEEN CENTS (16¢) for each pattern checked: 











CO T4433, size C) T4535, size 
et are 
ADDRESS a ae 
CITY STATE 





VICTORY NEEDLES 


Keep Em Flying! 





.. AND LOOK IO 
YEARS YOUNGER 


@ Now, at home, you can quickly and easily tint telltate 
streaks of gray to natural-appearing shades—from lightest 
blonde to darkest black. Brownatone and a small brush 
does it—or your money back. Used for 30 years by thou- 
sands of women (men, too)—Brownatone ie guaranteed 
harmless. No skin test needed, active coloring agent is 
Purely vegetable. Cannot affect waving of hair. Lasting— 
does not wash out. Just brush or comb it In. One agplica- 
tion imparts desired color. Simply retouch as new gray 
ogpears. Easy to ve by tinting a test lock of yeur hair. 
and $1.65 (5 times as much) at drug or toilet. counters 
on a money-backguarantee. Get BROW NATONE today. 
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This hog house, 6: feet in diameter, with 
walls and roof of pressed wood, comes 
knocked down in sections which can be put 
together at the farm. Mounted on skids, the 
house can be moved with horse, truck, car or 
tractor. It costs less than a real good brood 
sow, and doesn't weigh very much more. 





Asbestos-cement board, a non-critical material, is 
used in this farrowing house. This material is also 
being used for brooder houses, milk houses, etc. 
Manufacturers and building supply dealers have 
the plans for buildings made out of this material. 


This home-built machine shed is on William Zak's farm, Lake county, Indiana. It is 30 x 60 feet, cost 
$400 for material, and Mr. Zak and his son Clifford did all the work themselves. They made the arched raf- 
ters from one-inch boards (four layers in each rafter) that required about 480 nails each. Only four rafters 
could be built in a day. The roof is galvanized metal. The door is wide enough to take in implements without 
taking them to pieces, and there are no posts inside to bother when putting the implements just where they 
belong, nor when getting them in or out. Building rests on concrete foundation. Besides machinery, odds and 
ends of equipment are stored here —also fertilizer. Nice place to make repairs on machinery in the winter. 





Farmers are willing enough to have their building done off the farm, and this picture is proof. 
Built in a Minnesota lumber yard, then loaded on a truck, this granary is headed for a nearby 
farm. The lumber dealer has built and sold quite a few of these to farmers roundabout. 





it beats all what paint and good care will do. This 65-year-old granary on 
Sitz Brothers’ farm, Wanatah, Indiana, is just like new because of those very 
things. Only once has it had to be reshingled. Every four years it gets a coat 
of paint. If a board gets loose, it is renailed. If the building gets the least 
bit uneven on the foundations, some shims are used to even it up. The barn, 
too (built 1907), has been on good terms with the paint brush all these years. 
Dates on both buildings tell a story of good care to passers-by. The dates 
are done over with white paint each time the buildings are repainted. 


Here’s a poultry house for the backyard flock, designed by agricultural 
engineers at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. It lends itself to pre- 
fabrication by lumber yards having cull, short-length or second-hand ma- 
terials. Lumber dealers in the South are selling the “makings” to back- 
yarders who want to build their own hen cottages. Flock-owners who can't 
drive a nail can buy the houses already built from lumber companies, mail 
order retail stores, and other firms handling poultry equipment. Lumber is 
used for the sun-porch instead of poultry netting, used in normal times. 
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* MAGINEGERING 
——— 
A WORK 


HANNAN . 


° 


hen young customers much home Jor fobs 


This picture was taken many months 
ago in one of our tube mills. We picked 
it to illustrate this message because 
it so forcefully reminded us that the 
young will come marching home—full 
of hope. 

Youth will expect the wherewithal to 
buy the home and the helicopter, and 
the hop to Paris for a week-end, which 
are implicit in industry’s talk about the 
better world they are fighting for. 

Youth will be an eager customer. He 
will also be an eager employee. Every 
man has these two sides. Can you see 
which side is which? 

Can his customer-side buy postwar 
goods, without his employee-side first 
having a job? 

This is the question which thinking 
industry is facing and getting ready to 
answer tomorrow. 

Seven days a week industry concen- 
trates on bringing our fighters home soon 


with the job finished. In an eighth day of 





VHT 


thinking,the foresighted areimagineering. 

Each is shouldering the responsibility 
to provide his share of jobs for these 
returning customers. There is no priority 
on forethought. The future can be what 
Imagineers make it. 

The Alcoa Aluminum tubing in the 
picture, for instance, represents hundreds 
of miles increased production of these 
flight-weight tubes. Their volume is part 
of the result of Alcoa’s tremendous ex- 
pansion. Their new low cost is fuel for 
your thinking, planning, designing. 

Engineers with imagination see in 
their unique thermal, chemical and 
physical properties, as well as in the new 
economics of Alcoa Aluminum in all 
forms, the possibilities for a million new 
postwar jobs. 

That’s Imagineering! 

That’s American industry creating its 
own destiny. 

ALUMINUM ComMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1905 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


\ 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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A LITTLE 
Tran Care 
Addi «ac LOT 





ETAL’S scarce...manpower’s 

scarce...so new traps will be 
scarce, too! Take a little care of 
your present equipment...and it 
will last a lot longer. Follow 
simple instructions given in “Trap 
Tips . . . A Guide to Care and 
Repair.” Also tells how to make 
new traps from parts of broken 
ones. Not a wordy encyclopedia 
...but brief...to the point... 
quickly read! Mail the coupon today. 
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ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA : 

DEPT. 202, LITITZ, PENNA. i 
Send free copy of “TRAP TIPS— 

A Guide to Care and Repair.” H 

i 

Name- ancaie —r 

! 

Address ——an ; 

! 

i 

i 
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STORM DOORS 
and WINDOWS 


“1 


ATERIAL 


WINDOW M 


@ Heating engineers report heat loss up to 
30% in homes without insulated windows 
R-V-LITE Storm Doors and Windows seve 
greater part of this loss. R-V-LITE superior 
insulation keeps heat in and cold out 
Can be used wherever glass is used 


Best by test also for poultry 
houses, hot and cold beds, 
sun porches and many other 
~ uses about thelarmandhome. 
Easy to use; easy to clean. 
See hardware, leben, or 
hatchery dealer. 


ARVEY CORPORATION 


Exclusive Manufacturers of R-V-LITE 
3469 NO. KIMBALL AVE - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FARM EQUIPMENT 
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A special coulter on each gang helps Franklin Salisbury, LaPorte county, 


Indiana, to do a bang-up plowing job. 
I J 


Says G. R. Harrison, who took this 


picture: “You can tell a half mile away whether a plow has this coulter.” 


You will be 
dating your 
letters 1944 
to buy many of the 
additional tractors and implements provided 
for in WPD order L-257, issued June 15. 

The farm equipment situation will be bet- 
ter—few people doubt that. But it won't get 
better as quickly as press releases have in- 
dicated, because you can’t make farm equip- 
ment out of press releases. 

This lag between the WPB order and the 
delivery of equipment to dealers is not hard 
to figure out. To make equipment, a manu- 
facturer has to have steel and other materials. 
Getting these takes longer than getting an 
allotment. Deliveries on materials 
range all the way from six to ten months. 
On scarce items, such as chain, roller bear- 
ings, gears, springs and the like, it is almost 
impossible to jar them loose at all. 

Most farm implements are needed in 
spring. Manufacturers, naturally, want the 
bulk of their materials shipped in fall so as 
to have implements in dealers’ hands in time 
for spring work. Before the WPB order L-257 
could not order 


MORE MACHINERY— 
BUT HOW SOON? 


before farmers are able 


available 


was issued, manufacturers 


materials with priority ratings. 


Lag Between “Go” and Production 
Here’s a sample of how long it takes to 
manufacturer is 
One manu- 
facturer was given permission March 6, 
1943, to build additional haying machinery. 
As soon as the authorization came through, 
application was made to WPB to buy the 
materials. It was a month before that was 
approved. Then orders were placed for ma- 
terials; but because some of the mills were 
booked to capacity, it was August before 
all the needed materials were in the factory. 
The middle of this month a few of those 
rakes and mowers will be ready for shipping 
to dealers. It will be October or November 
before hay-loaders are finished. These im- 
plements will not get into the fields until 
1944, last March in 


get machinery out after a 


given permission to go ahead: 


Increases permitted 


manufacture of combines and corn-pickers 
have not helped many farmers needing those 
machines for this year’s harvest. 

There has been some improvement in the 
farm machinery situation because of the 
slight jacking-up of allotments last March. 
More tractors are being made as a result 
of WPB’s order at that time. 

In the months ahead, there probably will 
be less red tape in distributing tractors and 
farm implements—and that will be something 
to write to farm boys in service. 





HIS MILKER You may never want 
PUMPS WATER to pump water with 

your milking machine. 
Anthony Forjone (Seneca county, New 
York) did, because his windmill was broken 
and he had no power pump. 

How did he do it? He got two oil drums, 
cleaned them, cut out part of one end from 
each barrel (part left in for baffle to pre- 
vent swirling), and welded them end to 
end to make one single tank, which rests 
on its side. 

Next, he welded a six-inch pipe nipple 
into the top side of the tank about midway 
between the ends. A short length of hose 
was used to connect this with a valve on 
pipe connected to the vacuum pump of the 
milker (pipe runs along top of stanchion). 

Two more nipples were welded into the 
tank near one end—one into the top side, 
the other into the lower side. The lower 
nipple was connected to the automatic drink- 
ing cup line to the stanchions, and the nipple 
directly over it was piped to the well. 

“It works all right,” says Tony. “Of course, 
I have to be in constant attendance to dis- 
connect the suction hose when the tank is 
full. If I were doing it again, I would put a 
water glass from an old steam boiler on 
one end of the tank, to show when the tank 
is filled. When I disconnect the hose, the 
drinking cups are supplied with water from 
the tank. The tank holds 100 gallons, and 
I fill it twice a day. 

“Water is lifted only ten feet. I think this 
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: POST WAR PROGRAM? 





Certainly, Let’s Win the War First... but 
we must not forget the “day after” Victory. 












ages 





Post War Planning is one of the most positive ways in 
which to insure the future of the nation. We must pre- 
pare for this “after Victory”’ responsibility, and the 





planning that industry does now will determine in great 


yickers —— af 


measur? the economic stability of America in the post 
those 


war period. 


Ver Ree eH tee 


Y. ‘ae 


in the 


f the 


March. = In our own Post War Planning we have collected con- 
le _ , . 2 i‘ ‘ , : 
result siderable authorative material on various industries, which 

= we will be glad to supply you upon request. 


rs and 


ething Graham-Paige always built good automobiles 
. When peace time comes you may again 


expect from them products of exceptional merit. 
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} POULTRY 


may wasTE 80 POUNDS 


OF FEED A YEAR! 


Every wormy pullet may waste 80 pounds of feed 
a year... eat her head off and not pay you back 
with enough eggs! 

Get Pratts ‘‘Split-Action’’ Worm Capsules and 
turn your wormy birds into layers... for only 
a penny a foul. 

Each Pratts Capsule delivers two different treat- 
ments right on the worms hours apart. 
Neither treatment interferes with the other. More 
effective worming results. Several types of worms 
are treated—including cecum worms, For Pratts 
“Split-Action’’ Capsules contain Phenothiazine 
- . « the mew miracle wormer . . . that’s 95 to 
100% effective in killing and expelling cecum 
worms... . the worm that carries blackhead germ. 

Never has a poultry wormer done so much for 
so little. See your dealer. Ask for Pratts ‘‘Split- 
Action’’ Worm Capsules and give your wormy 
birds a chance to really lay. 


pratts 


WORM CAPSULES 











® Because of the — 
action that takes 
place in septic tanks—owners are ex- 
tremely careful what products are used 
for sanitary cleaning purposes. Here is 
good news for all owners of septic tanks. 
It is no longer necessary to scrub 
and scour toilet bowls to insure com- 
plete toilet sanitation. A detailed re- 
port by eminent scientific authorities 
shows how quickly and thoroughly 
Sani-Flush cleans toilet bowls without 
messy work. It proves—without a 
shadow of doubt—that Sani-Flush is 
one toilet cleaner which is perfectly safe 
in all types of septic tanks, used accord- 
ing to the simple directions on the can, 
FREE FACTS: This authoritative report is 
available for use by septic tank owners. 
It’s free. For complete information just 
address a post-card to The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Company, Dept. MM, €anton, Ohio, 


Sani-Flush 


TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 


CLEANS 
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would lift twice that far. I could be mis- 
taken, though; I guessed wrong on the first 
tank I put in. I thought it would be filled 
much quicker if I held down the automatic 
valve which controls he vacuum. The result 
was, the tank collapsed under atmospheric 
pressure. I had to build a new one.” 


One day last 
spring a rancher 
went into a farm 
implement store at Idaho Falls, Idaho, for 
repair parts. He saw only one person in the 
store—a lady. He thought she was a farmer’s 
wife, and started to walk out. 

But he didn’t get away. The lady intro- 
duced herself as Mrs. Burt Wackerli, mother 
of Burt, Jr., owner of the She ex- 
plained that Burt was in the army air corps, 
her best to keep his 
business going, so that farmers could con- 
tinue to get repairs and service. Then she 
sold the rancher $100 parts. 

At that, the rancher’s first guess was right. 
Mrs. Wackerli is a farmer’s wife—has been 
for 30 years. Her husband farms 320 acres. 
county 


KEEPS HER SON’S 
BUSINESS GOING 


store. 


and she was doing 


worth of 





Farmers throughout Booneville tes- 
tify that she has done more than her share 
in backing up their food production effort 
with equipment and repairs. 

“It hasn’t been easy, but I enjoy it, and 
hope my health and ambition will hold out 
till the war is won,” says. Her 
experienced mechanic was transferred to de- 
fense work. She managed to find a new man, 
and her shop continues to turn out depend- 


able work. 


she son’s 


mechanical 


THIS AND THAT, \ 
HERE AND THERE Peet-top har- 
vester that will 
cut off the beet tops, pick them up and load 
them on a truck for hauling to the feed lot 
is being built for experimental harvesting 
at the Colorado Experiment Station. The 
machine is an outgrowth of harvesting beet 
tops last December with a four-row bean- 
cutter in a field where the ground was frozen 
hard. Harvesting the beets themselves is a 
separate job, done soon after the tops are 
cut off. 
@ Faster loading of green lima beans (for 
quick freezing) secured on Seabrook 


was 
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Farms, New Jersey, this season by use of a 
speed loader. What it amounts to is an 
8l-inch extension of the type of loader that 
has been used. The speed loader drops beans 
into the center of the truck. Number of 
workers on the loader was cut from four to 
two. Moreover, the vines are packed more 
loosely in the truck, which makes it easier 
to fork the vines onto the viner belt. The 
new loader is three and a half times faster 
than the old type. 

@ A buck rake, made out of an old ton 
truck and a truck dump body hoist, enabled 
Cy Woodson, Barren county, Kentucky, to 
pick up alfalfa hay and deliver it to the 
hayfork (at one end of the barn) as fast 
as men and fork could put it into the mow. 
@ Labor-saving Devices, born of wartime 
necessity, were in the premium class at the 
Wisconsin State Fair in late August. Broth- 
ers Merlin and Wilson won first prize with 
their power buckrake, fashioned from an 
old city milk delivery truck. Farmer Ed 
Sendelbach won second prize. He put to- 
gether a few welded rods and attached them 
to cultivator wheels to make a corn detassel- 
ing device. 

@. Converting steel-wheel tractors to rubber, 
forbidden for a time, is now permissible. 
Make application to your county agricul- 
tural war board for a certificate if you want 
to make the shift. 

@ Feed wheat, ordered from Commodity 
Credit Corporation, was handled thus by 
farmers in the Brighton community, Tipton 
county, Tennessee: One of the farmers con- 
tracted to set a feed grinder in the car to 
grind the wheat as it was unloaded. Un- 
loading and grinding cost only six cents a 
bushel, making total cost (delivered and 
ground) 99 cents. 

@ An old fanning mill used by Henry and 
Harry Schmidt, Lake county, Indiana, has 
been modernized for speed and operation 
in this way: A quarter-horse motor does the 
turning, and a big pipe funneled up under 
overhead grain bins brings grain for clean- 
ing directly from the bins to the mill hopper. 
The only job remaining to be done by hand 
is shoveling the cleaned seed from the cement 
floor into bags. “It’s one of the oldest mills 
in the country, but one of the best,” say the 
Schmidts. 





You won’t see many tractors like this at implement dealers’ stores. This was 
built in spare time last winter by Edmond Neilander and Vernon Dahlgren, 


Caribou, Maine. 


It has a Farmall front end, 1934 Chevvie motor, Dodge 


radiator, 1930 Ford transmission, and T.T. rear end with 12 x 20 truck tires. 
“Very satisfactory,” say the two Maine men. When farmers can again get all 
the equipment they need, home-made tractors won’t cut so much ice as now. 
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It’s 37 hours’ fly- 
ing time from 
Kansas City to this 
Chinese student's 
home, outside 
Chungking. 


This Soviet 
worker in 
Yakutsk, Siberia, 
lives only 
28 hours’ flying 
time from the 
Washington, D.C, 
airport. 


g 


The office of this 
newspaper pub- 
lisher in Calcutta, 
India, is 41 hours’ 
flying time from 
Times Square, 
N.Y. 


ano Gar 


». ~~ ae po 
This Alaskan Es- 
kimo lives near 
Fairbanks—13 
hours’ flying time 
from the Chicago 
airport. 


A 23-hour flight 
from Boston will 
put you in the 
office of this 
wholesale coffee 
dealer in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 





i - . 


The Pacific atoll 
where this Fiji 
Islander lives is 
only 34 hours’ 
flying time from 
Denver. 





Your sales manager in 
Brisbane could attend 
a meeting in San 
Francisco on 
short notice. Flying 
time: 35 hours. 


No man on earth lives more than 60 hours 
from your local airport... 


“A LOT OF THINGS are different in 
India than they are back home in 
Altoona,” wrote a 19-year old sergeant 
in the U. S. Air Forces to his mother 
in Pennsylvania. 


Never before in his life had this boy 
travelled beyond Pittsburgh—until he 
flew to India in a Liberator bomber. 


To him—and hundreds of thousands 
of home-town American boys like him 
— India was a place “off there some- 
where.” 

He’d seen it in the newsreels and 
travelogue films. In his geography 
book he’d learned something about 
India’s crops and minerals and untold 
riches, and the funny way the people 
dressed. 


Now his letters from overseas—tell- 


ing how people talk and work and live 
in a strange land he never dreamed 
he’d see—are penetrating into the 
lives and thinking of his family and 
friends in the town where he grew up. 


This is happening all over America 
today. And when our boys come home 
again — from India and China and 
Britain and Dutch Harbor and Aus- 
tralia and North Africa—they’ll 
think of the world as they know it 
really is. 


Not as isolated continents or sepa- 
rate hemispheres, but a clustering of 
nations whose individual welfare, in 
the peace to come, will depend upon 
the welfare of them ail. 


They know it can’t be otherwise, 
when no spot on earth is more than 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 


LIBERATOR (4-engine bomber) 
P4Y (anti-submarine plane) 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF: 


CORONADO, CATALINA, (patrol! bombers) 
LIBERATOR EXPRESS (transport) 


60 hours’ flying time from your local 
airport! 


In such a world, right now, we face 
the necessity of waging and winning 
a global war. Tomorrow — in a world 
shrunk still smaller because of even 
swifter long-range planes to come — 
we and all other nations must some- 
how contrive to get along together 
as neighbors. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
San Diego, Calif. ° Vultee Field, Calif. 
Fort Worth, Texas * New Orleans, La. 
Nashville, Tenn. °*¢ Wayne, Mich. 
Allentown, Pa. ° Tucson, Ariz. 
Elizabeth City, N.C. ° Louisville, Ky. 
Miami, Fla. 
Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


AIRCRAFT 


VALIANT (basic trainer) 
SENTINEL (‘Flying Jeep”) 


VENGEANCE (dive bomber) 
RELIANT (navigational trainer) 











PAZO WILL RELIEVE 
THOSE PAINFUL SIMPLE PILES 








7 MOTHER, PAZO CERTAINLY 
BROUGHT PROMPT RELIEF 











~ 
ON a 


Don't just suffer the agonizing pain, torture, itching of 
simple piles. Remember, tor over thirty years amazing | 
PAZO ointment has given prompt, comforting relief to 
millions. It gives you soothing, welcome palliative relief 


How PAZO Ointment Works 
1. Soothes inflamed areas—relieves pain and itching. 2. Lu- 
bricates hardened, dried parts—helps prevent cracking 
and soreness. 3. Tends to reduce swelling and check bleed- 
ing. 4. Provides a quick and easy method of application 


Special Pile Pipe for Easy Application 
PAZO ointment has a specially designed, perforated Pile 
Pipe, making application simple and thorough. (Some 
persons, and many doctors, prefer to use suppositories, so 
PAZO is also made in suppository form.) 


Get Relief with PAZO Ointment! 
Ask your doctor about wonderful PAZO ointment and 
the soothing, blessed relief it gives for simple piles. Get 
PAZO ointment from your druggist today! 


The Grove Laboratories, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 


MOST WOMEN OF 
‘MIDDLE-AGE’ 


38-52 YRS OLD 


Suffer Distress At 
This Time — 


If you suffer from hot 
flashes, weak, nervous 
‘irritable feelings, are a 
bit blue at times—due to 
the functional middle-age period peculiar 
to women — try Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound to relieve such symptoms. 
Taken regularly —Pinkham’s Compound 
helps build up resistance against such an- 
noying symptoms, Thousands upon thou- 
sands of women benefited. Also a fine 
stomachic tonic. Follow label directions. 
—a- —— HUNTING & FISHING 


od | is a monthly magazine 
HUNTING 














crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping, dog and 





and boating stories and _ pic- 
oe ISHING tures, invaluable informa- 
- -§ tion about guns, fishing 


illite, 0 acum 


tackle, game law changes, 
best places to fish and hunt 
—countless ideas that will 
add more fun to your days 
afield. 
Special Trial Offer. 
~— Send 25c in stamps or coin 
> —r and we will send you Hunting 
= . & Fishing for six months 
Sa @ j HUNTING & FISHING 
— ae i MAGAZINE 
217 Sportsman’s Bidg., Boston, Massachusetts 
ORLD’S LARGEST SELLING 














PRECISION 


ELEcrric reENCER 


SEND CARD FOR CATALOG AND DEALER'S NAME 


PARKER-McCRORY MFG. CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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(Continued from page 23) 
THE WAR Department is now turning back 
to farm use some of the millions of acres of 
agricultural land, much of it highly produc- 
taken over for military purposes—muni- 


tive, 
tions plants, training centers, airfields and 
such. 

Safety areas and “buffer strips,” to guard 
against sabotage and protect civilians from 


explosions and other dangers, originally were 
“no man’s land.” Experience showed that 
all this land didn’t need to be kept idle. So, 
where safety factors permit, it is being leased 
Total turned back to 
with the rate to be 


to nearby farmers. 
date is 200,000 acres, 
speeded up. 

In personal charge is Col. John J. O’Brien 
of St. Paul, head land the War 
Department. To get the farm viewpoint he 
USDA’s liaison representative, 
Farrell of the Program Develop- 
ment and Analysis section, BAE, who was in 
the Extension Service for many years, then 
in Triple-A from 1933 to 38. 

Who will be in charge of re-selling the 
to farmers when the trainees depart 
and the plants close down is not known. 
Probably will not be the hard-boiled War 
Department, could be FSA or USDA or even 
the experienced and land-wise Department of 


the Interior. 


buyer for 


1 
consults 


George E. 


land 


will be much surprised if 


WASHINGTON 
Herbert H. 


Lehman does not resign soon as 


director of OFRRO. Instead of bossing all 
relief in war-torn countries, as announced 
by Mr. Roosevelt nine months ago, he is 
playing a secondary role, and a small one 
at that. 

Real boss is Secretary of State Hull, who 
has set up an Office of Economic Co- 
ordination. with Assistant Secretary Dean 
Acheson in active charge. Overseas area 


directors of OEC rule the activities of all this 


country’s civilian agencies, such as Lend- 


Lease, OFRRO and OEW. 
Taking over the Italian area shortly is 
C. B. Baldwin, one of the original Henry 


Wallace group in USDA, whose recent resig- 
as head of FSA perhaps will soften 
up Congressional anger at this 
With Baldwin out, FSA may be given a per- 


nation 
agency. 
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GOINGS-ON IN WASHINGTON 


status to do a rural rehabilitation 
the communist, collectivist or 


manent 
job, forgetting 
other left-wing 
past. 

Instead of more and more food from this 
country, the emphasis now is on giving every 
possible help to stricken countries in quickly 
restoring their own agricultural production; 
also that others of the United Nations must 
supply some of what food is necessary. 

You may now forget the talk of 
using food from this country for years ahead 
to guide the political future of Europe. 


and political activities of the 


loose 


we 
THERE HAS been a gradual lowering of 


the sights on the tonnage for the Lehman 
organization, although as yet no definite allo- 
cations have been made. the feeding task to 
date having been handled by Lend-Lease and 
the Army. 

Food set purposes 
takes into ‘account all needs for 
months ahead, so the Italian surrender does 
not create an immediate problem. There is 
a probability that Lend-Lease will continue 
to pick up where the Army leaves off, thus 
crowding OFRRO to the background if not 
out of the picture. Lend-Lease is said to feel 
strongly what was plain enough at the very 
start—that there is no need for another 
organization in this field. 

It is for these reasons that friends of ex- 
governor Lehman doubt that he will continue 
long in an activity where he has little voice 
in policy matters, and is a subordinate far 
down the line. 


aside for government 


possible 





SHARE YOUR FARM JOURNAL 


Because of paper rationing, pub- 
lishers cannot print as many copies 
Thus, a new 
Journal 
often has to wait After 
you and your folks have read this 
copy, please hand it to a neighbor 
who may be waiting for his new 
subscription to start. 

Graham Patterson, Publisher 


as readers demand. 
subscription to Farm 


its turn. 














Photo by Minneapolis Star-Journal 


Milkweeds sold for cash around Anoka, Minnesota, in late August when the Federal 
Cartridge Corporation offered to buy pods and plants at five cents a pound. Farmers 
brought their harvest in trucks and trailers. Boys and girls used express wagons. All 
told, the cartridge plant bought 300,000 pounds, to be used for various purposes— 
aviators’ life jackets, drying oil, protein feed for poultry, plastics. Small-scale com- 
mercial operations at the plant result from experimental work started four years ago. 
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yay to the menace of thedive bomber at sea,” 


f\. they called these hard-hitting Oerlikon guns 


Buy U. S. 
when they first went into American production. War 
(nd again and again, in combat, they have proved oe 

Ss atid . stele amps 
their right to the title. pe 

Bonds 


On the deck of the Spencer, in her epic U-boat bat- 
tle, were Oerlikons from the U. S. Naval Ordnance 
Plant operated by Hudson. They have taken heavy 
toll of Axis raiders in countless other actions at sea. 











Dealers in Death to the Axis! Hail to the men who fly 
the tough Marauder bombers—great fighters in great planes! 
Hudson is proud to be building fuselage sections for these 
history making bombers, as well as wings for Navy Helldivers 


Every report of such victories by our superb fight- 
ing men—every story of U. S. bombers, tanks and 


landing boats in action—reminds us again that they 
must be built right. And these reports make us 


and components for Wright Cyclone engines. High-precision 











work, all of it—and to the task Hudson pledges its best, in 
thankful that “building them right” was a creed at quality and quantity. a 
Hudson for a generation of automobile manufacture. T RIGHT 
Hludson distributors and dealers, likewise, have —FAVE 70 BE BUT RUN 
an important responsibility. They are discharging THEY HAVE 
it well—doing their share to keep America’s cars ee 
rolling on in the service of the nation. 





—_—— os 











dviation Division Awarded Army-Navy “E” 


for High Achievement in War Production. 








Their Business is Invasion—and to land them on enemy beaches, 
invasion boats and barges are pouring from American yards. Hudson’s 
contribution to these offensives is large-scale manufacture of husky 
Hudson Invader engines— product of the experience that built a gen- 
5 eration of famous Hudson automobile engines. 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





34 Years of Engineering Leadership 








OUR PLANTS ARE DEDICATED TO WAR PRODUCTION . OUR DEALERS TO MAINTAINING WAR TRANSPORTATION! 



















—oNSESaiapee « 8" 








When the e 
Sporting Arms 
Industry 
goes fo war 


Whenever war threatens... imme- 
diately the skill, experience and 
facilities of the makers of sporting 
arms become available to our Gov- 
ernment as an important source of 
military equipment. 


one ty 


As in World War I, so today the in- 
dustry is proving to be a vital factor 
in the production of enormous 
quantities of essential small arms. 


We at “Savage” are making Brown- 
ing Aircraft MachineGunsthathave §& =: 
won commendation throughoutthe [34 
world for dependable and devastat- 
ing fire power. And other guns and 
military rifles...in quantities that f 
once seemed impossible. a 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Utica, N.Y. 


\ 


," 








Our Army-Navy “E” pennant bears the z 
white star signifying “continued determt- ; 
nation and patriotism in war production.” 


When the war is won... 
you'll want a “Savage” 
Savage rifles and shotguns for civil- 
ian use have long been known for 
dependability ... easy operation, 
and outstanding performance. 


ILLUSTRATED: 
Model 6, Automatic .22 Rifle 
Model 720, Automatic Shotgun 
Model 220, Single Barrel Shotgun 
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* FARM NEWS 


AND COMMENT 





(Continued from page 16) 


will be made for a new and greatly expanded 
production. Only a few big trucks are being 
made now for civilian medium 
trucks are scheduled for later in the year, 
but no light ones (1% tons or less). 

The farmer’s interest in this situation is as 
plain as the nose on your face. Practically 
every pound of farm products must be moved 
by truck at one point or another. Farm sup- 
plies reach the farm in most instances by 
truck. 

First to turn the light on the seriousness 
of the farm truck situation was the Stude- 
baker Corporation, which called attention 
several months ago to a crisis in farm trans- 
portation, and proposed a plan for effective 
use of farm trucks. The Studebaker plan 
urged pooling of trucks; avoidance of part 
loads, cross-hauling and duplication; loca- 
tion of used trucks by dealers, for sale to 
farmers needing them; enlisting the owners 
of non-farm trucks for emergency farm 
needs; better care of trucks already in use, 
to make them give better service and last 
longer. 

Only a few weeks ago the Chicago Daily 
Drovers Journal carried reports from farmers 
in different states, indicating that the truck- 
ing situation is rapidly nearing the desper- 
ate stage. “The real crisis,” said one Iowa 
farmer, “will come this fall when soybeans 
are being combined.” Said a Kansas farmer: 
“We can’t get our stock to market when we 
want to move it. The trucks can’t handle 
smaller shipments—too busy with the larger 
shippers. We just have to wait and wait.” 


SMALLER WHEAT PILE 


UGUST added a cent a bushel to the price 

of wheat. This is unusual for August, 

but not hard to understand. Our huge carry- 

over of wheat stocks, which started to pile 

up in 1936, is dwindling. It amounted to 618 

million bushels July 1 this year. By next 

July, it is expected to be down to 250 million 
bushels. 

Between now and then, say government 
crop experts, we may use 425 million bushels 
for feed (four times our normal use), 125 
million bushels for alcohol (hardly any used 
before the war), and 35 million bushels for 
shipments out of the country. Italy’s sur- 
render, now a fact, increases the number of 
folks who will eat American wheat. 

All acreage restrictions have been re- 
moved from wheat for our 1944 crop, and an 
increase of 26% in seeding has been asked 
for. The huge wheat carry-over that haunted 
us for so long accumulated under acreage 
restrictions. It wouldn’t seem right, would it, 
if things went the other way without acreage 
control? 


use. Some 


OPA SHOWDOWN 
FIGHT over California milk prices may 
be building up into a real showdown 
for OPA. With feed and labor costs soaring, 
California’s Secretary of Agriculture recently 








BACK THE ATTACK 
BUY MORE BONDS 
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raised milk prices both to producer and dis- 
tributor. He did this under a state law, which 
provides that the price of milk must be high 
enough to cover production costs. 

OPA asserted that the secretary’s move 
was a violation of its hold-the-line ceiling. 
Producers voted unanimously to abide by 
the state order, asserting that hold-the-line 
talk was ridiculous when the feed and labor 
end of the line was flapping in the breeze. 
[hey delivered milk to distributors with a 
demand for payment at state-fixed levels. 

Distributors accepted on a we'll-settle-later 
basis. The distributors feared to assemble and 
talk things over, lest they become open to a 
charge of collusion. OPA officials, mean- 
while, hunted around for a means of bring- 
ing action against the farmers, who sstill 
insist that you can’t milk both dairymen 
and cows. Something will have to give some- 
whe re, soon, 

OPA was having its troubles elsewhere, 
too. Poultry shippers on the Delmarva Penin- 
sula were threatening to keep their birds on 
the farms in protest against the Army-OPA 
practice of confiscating poultry on the high- 
way. 

In New Jersey the Federal government 
sidestepped a quarrel, when it “permitted” 
a rise in producer milk prices of 23 cents a 
hundredweight, and let the State Milk Con- 
trol Board issue the order. The Board did 
so. Processors went into court. 


MIXED FEED 


“Sold for $725.” And so a two-year-old 
Rambouillet stud ram was knocked down to 
T. J. Hudspeth, Springerville, Arizona, at 
the sixth annual New Mexico ram sale in 
August. Average price of 540 head (64 were 
ewes) was $53.20 a head. Prices were good, 
too, at the second International Shropshire 
sale held recently at Oakland, Illinois, when 
86 sheep averaged $91.50 a head. A ram 
topped the sale at $435. He was bought by 
two universities—Illinois and Minnesota. 


Jeeps after the war? Some months ago 
sert Gittins, in Farm Journal, said they 
would be just the thing for rural mail car- 
riers. Iowa rural letter carriers in conven- 
tion recently passed a resolution asking that 
the army jeep become part of their standard 
mud equipment after the war. 


European Corn Borer has crossed the 
Mississippi River and is racing across lowa 


This 5-month-old Duroc boar, Congress King, 
netted a total of $4,767,900 in war bonds 
when auctioned at the National Duroc Con- 
gress, Memphis, Tenn. Every bidder was re- 
quired to buy bonds for the amount bid. 
Final owner was Missouri Duroc Breeders’ 
Association. The boar is being used for 





further bond sales in Missouri. 


SAVE MILK FOR UNCLE SAM 


t the same time raise good calves 
and help cut down losses by feeding 


FUL‘ 





“PEP CALF STARTER 






CONCENTRATED SPRING RANGE* IN 
FUL-0-PEP PROVIDES VITAMINS WHICH 


HELP COMBAT CALF SCO 


...Dairy science finds tha 
scours and pne 


station cleans 
calves with Vitamin A and B Com 


were taking their terrifi 
Ful-O-Pep 


days. 
Rich Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter. 


t two of the greatest causes of calf losse 
umonia— may be due to lack of vitamins. 


up scours and pneumonia al 
plex. From severa 


c toll in calf mo 
Vitaminized Calf Starter stopped 
Help combat calf losses in your herd b 


URS AND PNEUMONIA 


s—calf 
One experimental 
most overnight by fortifying 
| herds where scours 
rtality comes word that feeding 
the trouble in a matter of 
y feeding calves on Vitamin- 
*Reg. U. 8. Pat Off; 














DAIRYMEN FIND that as much as 75% of 
the whole milk once used for calf 
feeding may now be saved by raising 
calves on modernized Ful-O-Pep Calf 
Starter. One pound of Ful-O-Pe 

Calf Starter replaces about ten pounds 
of whole milk in feeding calves. At 
the same time, Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter 
helps you raise big, rugged, healthy 
calves—the kind that develop into real 
profit-makers in the milking herd. 


FUL-O-PEP CALF STARTER helps you raise 
such sturdy, robust calves because it 
contains Concentrated Spring Range, 
Nature’s Richest Vitamin Combina- 
tion, plus other vitamin-rich sources, 
to give your calves a vitamin boost for 
health and development. Concen- 
trated Spring Range in Ful-O-Pep 

ives fall calves many of the healthful 

nefits of fresh, green spring pasture. 
FOR ADDED FEEDING RICHNESS in Ful-O- 
Pep you'll find choice, wholesome oat- 
meal, Nature’s prize grain for growth 
and development. Yes, in Ful-O-Pep 
Calf Starter you have a nutritious appe- 
tizing, energy-giving food for calves. 
MAY SAVE $25 TO $30 PER CALF—that’s 
what many dairymen find they can do 


by raising their calves on Ful-O-Pep 
Starter as compared to the price of 
whole milk. 


WITH MILK SO MUCH IN DEMAND today, save 
milk and save money by raising your 
calves on Ful-O-Pep. See your Ful-O-Pep 
Dealer today and ask him for more infor- 
mation about Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter. 


FREE CALF BOOK 


Now being printed. Contains 
many valuable chapters on the 
care and feeding of young 
calves. Tells how you may raise 
good calves, and at the same 
time save up to $25 to $30 on 
rearing costs. This valuable 

is free... send in your 
name now. 





THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, 
Dept. J-55, Chicago 4, Illinois 


| Please rush free anc postpaid my copy of the 
| new 1944 illustrated Ful-O-Pep book which 
tells how I can raise good calves with a 
| minimum of whole milk. 

' 


Pah ds vandeedeuednedetetseees ' 


NG wna NecrSiescrhacesneaseuas 
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faster than it has traveled at any time since 
it invaded the United States some 25 years 


ago. The first borer was found in the Tall 


Corn State a year ago, and this year the pest 
WARTIME has been reported in 41 of Iowa’s 99 coun- 
ties. These counties are quarantined against 


removal of corn plants, but not cleaned 


N U ef of shelled corn, 
gg Trials of Sansevieria for twine and cord- 


age in Florida may result in an industry 


which persists in peacetime, thinks Dr. M. A. 
0 McCall, assistant chief of the U. S. Bureau 


of Plant Industry. He says preliminary re- 
ilelil sults look good, the fiber appears to be the 
to SEA PEP! growing and decortication can be solved. 


equal or near equal of sisal, and problems of 
The Arkansas Travelers of 1943 are 








@ Looking ahead to next year’s hatching why more and more poultrymen are in- | formers. Their own fields devastated by 
season means building healthy breeding __ sisting that the feed they buy or the feed _| food and drought, 1,100 farmers from the 
. , E af <i et . “Ms central and northern sections of Arkansas 

hens this year: they mix contains SEA PEP Brand Vita- | — ' te Sa 
Sa ae went on two special trains to North Dakota 
It’s vital that these breeders get the min Oils. in August to help with the wheat harvest. 
“A” and “D” vitamins they need for For, here are vitamin oils of guaran- Under a labor exchange agreement, the 
sound growth and sturdy health. That's teed potency and assured quality. workers will be back home by September 


15 to handle the rice and cotton harvests. 


VAN CAMP LABORATORIES DEAF BUT NOT DUMB 


Division of Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc., Terminal Island, Calif. eee! . ; 
A MICHIGAN farmer sends this bit of 


dialog, involving a very balky horse 

that his neighbor sold recently to a horse 
buyer: 

Horse buyer talking real loud: “Is this 
horse good on a pull?” 

Owner: “He ain't afraid of a thing!” 

Still louder by the buyer: “No, [ ask, can 
this horse pull?” 

Owner: “Wind? I'll say his wind is good! 
I never saw a horse have better wind than 





this horse!” 
Buyer now yelling very loud: “No, no, I 


TRY THE AMAZING NEW ask, will this horse pull good on anything 


GOLDEN FLEECE oer 


Owner now acting like he heard perfectly 
POT CLEANER... 


for the first time, and was ashamed he did 
not get it before: “You can’t hitch this horse 
wrong! I’ve worked. him on either side, in 
the middle, ahead or back; naw, you can’t 
Stubborn, sticky food particles vanish almost like hitch him wrong!” 

magic when this golden, fleecy-soft kitchen aid is The buyer took the horse. 

put to work. It is one of the great new plastic dis- 

coveries and contributions of science. Its thousands 

of tiny plastic-abrasive beads scour away grease 
quickly and easily. THE GOLDEN FLEECE is 





















WHITE RATS TOO SLOW 


HE traditional white rat, used as a labo- 
ratory animal in vitamin experiments, is 
on the way out. At the Ohio Experiment 


Pliable—easily reaches into Non-Metallic—no metal! = : h , 
Station a tiny organism called bacterium 


all corners and places usu- fragments to fester fingers 


ally hard to clean, or contaminate food. | is being used to do the job. With bacteria 
| the animal research workers find the vitamin 


Sturdy — gives exception- Easily rinsed—always 
ally long use. sweet and clean. 


The Golden Fleece Pot Cleaner is available at 5 & 10, grocery, 
hardware and department stores. 


content of feeds and animal products more 
quickly, easily and less expensively than with 4 
rats. Bacteria do the job in 72 hours; rats : 
take four to six weeks. 

When bacteria have a complete diet they 
produce lactic acid. Their growth is meas- 
ured by the amount of acid they produce; 
and the amount of acid is measured by a 
standard alkali solution. Simple, isn’t it? 


SAVE YOUR MONEY, BROTHER 


1. Buy and hold war bonds—to lend our 
country the money it needs to fight the war 





to victory. 
2. Pay willingly your share of taxes—in- 
cluding increased taxes—that our country 

















Made by the makers of the famous 





Duckling Sponge Pot Cleaner. needs. FE 
3. Provide for your own and your family’s J 
Y PRODUCTS CO., Mfrs. future by adequate life insurance and _ sav- 
Orange, N. J. ings. 


4. Reduce your debts as much as possible 


& - 
In Canada: Metal Textile Corporation of Canada, Ltd., Hami i 
J " , Hamilton, Ont . : 
tbe and avoid making needless new ones. 
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5. Buy only what you need and make 
what you have last longer. 
6. Live faithfully by the rationing rules 
to conserve goods of which there are short- 


a Ss 


ges. 
7. Co-operate with our government’s price 
and wage stabilization program. 

rhe Institute of Life Insurance, represent- 
ing the life insurance companies of America, 
makes those seven recommendations in its 
nation-wide fight against inflation. We don’t 
know any advice we'd rather pass along. 


WHO'D A THOUGHT IT? 
| enemas now more numerous than ever in 
southeastern North Carolina, have proved 
to be labor-savers on some of the tobacco 
farms. One farmer who speaks up for foxes 
is Bill Hooks, Columbus county, who says 
‘worm” his tobacco this 


‘ 


foxes helped him to 
eason. George Stevens, same county, says 
he also has had help from foxes. The ani- 
mals have a fondness for the fat worms which 
feed upon the tobacco leaves. Each morning, 
ay these two men, fox tracks could be seen 
down the rows in the tobacco fields and on 


those rows the worms were cleaned out. 


SCULPTOR FINDS CULTURE 
IN AGRICULTURE 
TRNHERE’S culture in agriculture; and the 

work of Christian Petersen, Iowa sculp- 
tor, is proof. Sculpture created out of rural 

ubiects by this gifted artist decorates im- 
portant buildings on the campus of Towa 
State College. 

Petersen spent his boyhood on a farm in 
Denmark, and came to America with his 
parents when he was nine years old. He 
learned the skilled craft of carving steel and 
became one of the highest paid craftsmen in 


the business, but he wasn’t satisfied. He 
studied art at night, gave up the security of 
he a ' on tenn - % 
his trade and set up an insecure s¢ ulptor’s 


studio in Boston. 

Still dissatisfied, he moved to the Middle 
West, because he felt more comfortable in 
the atmosphere of the country scene. He 
was hired by the college to make sculptured 
decorations for the Dairy Industry Building. 
His work attracted so much favorable atten- 
tion he was engaged as a teacher and artist 
in residence. 

Petersen takes his themes from everyday 
ubjects—the corn plant, the country doctor, 
the veterinarian, good and bad crop years, 
etc. One day he and a friend attended a 
corn husking contest, and saw Marion Link 


You'll wake up some morning with the last 
belligerent Jap gone. The shout of “Heil 
Hitler”’ will no longer threaten slavery and 
death for free people. 


To hasten that day you accepted rationing 
of the miles you drive, the very food on your 
table, the fuel to heat your home in winter. 
This, is America at war! 


From time to time, you may have found 
your Lee Dealer temporarily short of your 
favorite Lee Work Clothes. But you have 
been patient because you knew that the 
materials for the particular Lee you wanted 
at the moment had gone to clothe a soldier. 


Until “The Great Day” comes, Lee Work 
Clothes will continue to fight on many 
fronts. In the meantime your Lee Dealer is 
receiving new shipments of Lee Work Clothes 
as often and in whatever quantities available 
after military needs have been met. 


Now, as always, you'll find LEE is your 
best buy in work clothes. If your Lee Dealer 
doesn’t have exactly the garment you want, 
he may have a different one suitable for 
your purpose. If you should happen to hit 
one of those rare times when he can’t supply 





Sculptor Petersen in his studio. 





olin lil Great D . 


comes e 


you at all, you'll be glad you waited a few 
days for the garment with this unconditional 
guarantee, “‘Your Lee garment must look 
better, fit better, wear longer than any garment 
you’ve ever worm...or you get a new one 
free or your money back.”’ 





JELT DENIM OVERALLS ¢ UNION-ALLS 
MATCHED SHIRTS AND PANTS « WHIPCORDS 
DUNGAREES « COWBOY PANTS 
INDUSTRIAL UNIFORMS 
Copr.1943, The H.D.Lee Company, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo. © Trenton N.J. ¢ South Bend, ind. « Minneapolis, 

Minn. ¢ San Francisco, Calif. « Salina, Kans, 


IN PEACE OR WAR—THE LARGEST SELLING LINE OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 








THIS 4-@ QuiZ PUTS FIRST THINGS FIRST 























Jamesway barn equipment 


saves time and labor twice every day. 
cuts chore time in half, 365 days a year. Many 
farmers say Jamesway equipment quickly earns its cost. 
Jamesway has a proven record of accomplishment, 
serving over 50,000 farms each year. Production 


Jamesway Drinking Cups increases of 10% are not uncommon. The Jamesway 
are in use every day — boost jf : 
milk production ap to 10% — man is ready to help farmers make better use of their 
pay for themselves quickly. Jamesway equipment to increase 
production per farm. ‘ 
y 1 
+ PLP 
a 
2 © OVER 50,000 
FARMS ARE SERVED BY 


Jamesway Stanchions 
used twice a day, every 
day. A whole line is open- 
| ed or closed by a lever. 




















JAMESWAY EACH YEAR 











SAVE NOW WITH WAR BONDS for modern farm build- 

ings that will make for more milk, eggs and meat—healthier 

livestock and poultry — more convenience for yourself 

— greater protection from the costly fire hazard. Plan 

today with Jamesway. See your Jamesway dealer or write 
JAMES MFG. CO., Dept. FJ-1043 

Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Elmira, N. Y. Oakland, Calif. 




















WITHOUT 
HANDLING 


Just mix this labor- 
saving treatment in 
the feed. Gets large 
roundworms. Buy at 
feed, drug, produce 
stores, hatcheries. Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laborato- 
ries, Charles City, Ia. 


The Name—DR. SALSBURY—Is Your 


Assurance of Satisfaction 











POLLEN AGGRAVATED 


ASTHMATIC ATTACKS 


THE SEVERITY of Bronchial Asth- 
matic attacks, intensified by pollen- 
laden air, may be reduced at this : 
season of the year...use Dr. R. Schiffmann’s 
Asthmador just as thousands have done for 70 
years. The aromatic fumes help make breathing 
easier... aid’in clearing the head... bring more 
restful nights of sleeping. At druggists in powder, 
cigarette or pipe-mixture form. Or write for free 
*¢ supply of all three to 
DR. R. SCHIFFMANN'S R. Schiffmann Co., Dept. 


ASTHMADOR 1.12, Los Angeles 31, Cal. 
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win championship honors. That evening 
Petersen went to his studio and began the 
statue which he later named “The Champ.” 
The young farmer who inspired the piece 
was persuaded to model for Petersen. 

Recently Petersen completed a model of a 
statue of George Washington Carver, the 
Negro scientist who worked scientific mira- 
cles with peanuts, sweet potatoes and other 
plants which lent themselves to his chem- 
urgic skill. 


IDAHO DYNAMO 


UITE a man, Jack Simplot. Fifteen 
Q years ago he was sorting spuds at $15 

a week. Today, at 33, he is sitting 
atop the biggest pile of potatoes, onions, 
carrots and rutabaga in Idaho’s Snake River 
Valley. He is the Henry J. Kaiser type, a 
let’s-go, whooperup American who can’t find 
enough new, productive, wealth-producing 
things to do to keep him quiet for more 
than a few minutes at a time. 

Freight rates first challenged his imagina- 
tion. Because they were so high, he decided 
to take the weight out of what he was ship- 
ping, which happened to be mainly potatoes. 
So he squeezed it out with dehydration. Last 
year Simplot delivered 10 million pounds of 
dehydrated potatoes and one million pounds 
of dehydrated onions to the Army. This 
year he hopes to double his quota. 

There are 1,300 of his Caldwell neighbors 
on Jack’s payroll. He owns a half-million- 
dollar dehydrating plant, 24 farms, and a 
chain of potato warehouses. He’s building 
another warehouse which will be two blocks 
long, and some refrigerator outfits to freeze 
berries, cherries and peaches. Also, he ex- 
pects to build a 50,000-ton superphosphate 
plant. 

“We have five girls and two men in our 
laboratory experimenting on plastics and 
potato pulp to make full use of chemurgy,” 
he says. “My program is to process Idaho 
products in Idaho and build up our state in 
the production of wealth.” 





PETER TUMBLEDOWN 

















Peter Tumbledown read somewhere 
that if he would put lights in his hen 
house it would increase his egg produc- 
tion, Peter thought it a good idea, but 
of course the writer of the article did 
not know that Pete’s hens don’t get food 
enough to keep warm, let alone lay eggs. 
Furthermore, because the hen house is 
draughty and full of lice, Peiter’s chick- 
ens much prefer to roost in the trees 
in the orchard, where the lights are 
turned on and off by Providence. 
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_ POULTRY 


DEEP LITTER 
SAVES LABOR 








How many times do 
you clean the litter 
out of the laying 
house during fall and winter? 

Use the built-up litter method .and you'll 
need to do it only once; not in winter, but 
in spring. Moreover, by using built-up litter, 
you prevent dirty eggs, insulate the floor, 
warm the laying house, prevent dampness, 
reduce disease, and give the layers something 
to do while waiting turns at feed hoppers, 
fountains or nests. Here’s the method in a 
nutshell—or eggshell, if you prefer that: 

Before housing pullets in fall, put an inch 
or so of thoroughly dry sand on the floor. 
On this put an inch or two of litter, and then 
no more until the birds have broken the 
litter into fine pieces. When thoroughly 
broken up, add a little more. By November 
or December, the litter may be four or five 
inches deep; and that makes a nice warm rug. 

Don’t clean the litter out till spring. If it 
gets too deep, remove some. Turn it now and 
then with a manure fork. Scatter some grain 
in the litter and the layers will help do the 
turning. Remove damp litter around foun- 
tains and fill in with some of the dry. If the 
birds work the litter to the rear of the pen, 
pull it back with a rake. The litter should 
always be uniform in depth. If floor feeders 
are used, move them often enough to prevent 
packing around them. 

Along with built-up litter there must be 
ventilation without drafts. Use the two to- 
gether, and you have a swell labor-saving 
combination. Any standard litter will do— 
but if you use straw, be sure it is broken 
into fine pieces. Straw doesn’t absorb much 
moisture unless broken into short, fine pieces. 
Any questions? 


HOW TO KEEP 
HENS FROM DYING 


The easiest way 
to get more 
poultry and 
eggs, with both feed and equipment scarce, 
is to reduce poultry losses, which are much 
too high. And there are numerous things 
flock-owners can do to reduce losses. 

That is the kind of thinking which brought 
leaders of every branch of the poultry indus- 
try together in Chicago last March. At that 
meeting the National Poultry Advisory Coun- 
cil was born; its purpose, to “evolve a pro- 
gram of improving poultry livability.” The 
council got down to work quickly. Chosen 
for executive secretary was Dr. Cliff Carpen- 
ter, a tireless campaigner for reduction of 
poultry losses. The right things have hap- 
pened fast ever since. 

First thing out was a chick-raising program 
outlining the essential points of good man- 
agement. A little later came a’ program for 
turkeys. Fresh from the press now is a pro- 
gram for reducing losses of layers. 

This laying-house program has been made 
into a booklet, and hundreds of thousands of 
copies are being distributed by manufacturers 
of feed and poultry equipment. Here are a 
dozen of the essential points of management 
a down in the booklet (all we have space 
or): 

1. Sell old hens not needed for breeders, 
or else house pens and pullets in separate 
buildings. 

2. Scrape, sweep, scrub and scald the lay- 
ing house floor before putting layers in. 
\fter floor is dry, use a good disinfectant 





FROM “DOC” PETERS SCRAPBOOK 





“That’s a pheasant my neighbor's 
son bagged for Sunday dinner. But 
Hitler also hates wild ducks and geese, 
partridge and quail, deer steaks and 
rabbit pies. He hates every sort of 
table game that’s served in American 
homes these war days. 


“Why ? Because he knows that means 
one less meat dish purchased from 
your local butcher. It’s money saved 
for war bonds. It’s transportation 
saved for war loads. It’s more beef 
and lamb and ham available for ship- 
ment to American fighters and their 
allies. So hunt for table game all you 
can this fall. And between trips, take 
good care of your ammunition. Store 
it in a dry place. 








PETER 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Member American Wildlife Institute,“ For a More Abundant Game Supply” 











“After all, total war is just a matter 
of team-work. While you keep your 
gun in action, Peters will help keep 
Uncle Sam's guns in action. Right 
now, Peters technicians are working 
full time to develop ammunition as 
powerful, dependable and accurate 
as science can make it. As a result, 
when Peters “High Velocity” shells 
and cartridges are again on sale, every 
one of as will get the benefit of these 
advantages. 


“And speaking of team-work— 
don’t forget to help your friend, the 
Peters dealer, these lean days. He’s 
done plenty of favors for you in the 
past. Now’s the time you can throw 
a little extra business in Ais direction.” 


PACKS THE 
POWER 






















\ Ins, 
SOsce ree 


DIFFERENCE |! 





Model 520 


Pat. No. 2255527, Name Registered 
U.S. and Canadian Pat. Off. 





Get the Genuine 


COAL HEATER 
Lock for the 
Name 


Be Sure It Is Spelled 
W-A-R-M M-0O-R-N-I-N-G 
@ Other heaters may look like it 
on the outside .. . but WARM 
MORNING is the genuine, the 
amazing coal heater with exclu- 
sive patented interior construc- 
tion features that are bringing 
remarkable results to hundreds 
of thousands of owners. 

@ Semi-automatic, magazine feed. 


@ Holds 100 Ibs. coal. 
@ Burns any kind of coal, coke or 


briquets. 
@ NO CLINKERS. 
@ You need start a fire but once a year. 
@ Assures substantial fuel savings. 
@ Requires less attention than most 


furnaces. 
@ Heats all day and night without re- 


fueling. 


SEE YOUR DEALER 


LOCKE STOVE COMPANY (L-7) 











114 West 11th St. Kansas City 6, Mo. 
e& = _THIS GREAT BOOK 








Every rmer, evi 
lover of borsefies 
should have 2 copy of it. This amaz- 
ing book tells how to know horses— 
how to break them — how to train 
—— —how to make money as & 
er horseman, Wrtte for t toda 
OOPREE, together with my speci 
offer of a course in Animal Breeding 
wee Loot to you. “= you are inter- 


tin, and Ridi the 
saddle b check! hore ei De tf toda —now. Youll 
never regret 


BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
2210-A = © «= Pi easant Hilt, Ohio 
















J 5 
GET eust FAST 
Wood te bringi e, Joga ny over ‘enown. There is « big 

dd everyw coe sean A Log Saw, easily operated. 
‘ells trees, saws limbs. Turn your roe lot into money. 
OTTAWA MFG. co., 1017 Wood Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS 
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on floor and walls. Clean and disinfect all 


equipment, 


layers elbow room—four square 


feet of floor space per bird for light breeds, 
Provide at 


Give 


four and a half for heavier ones. 


ist 20 linear feet of mash hopper space 
open on both sides) for every 100 birds. 
lave one nest for every six birds. 


1. See that layers have at least six to eight 
gallons of water daily per 100 birds. Remove 
weather, so birds 
Water is the cheap 
mostly 


chill from water in cold 
will drink all they need. 

t thing in a hen’s ration; eggs are 
wate! 

». Provide ventilation without drafts. 

6. Select pullets carefully at housing time. 
Reject lame , those 
that have gray eyes with irregular pupils. 
grit be 


ones, undeveloped ones 


7. Keep a clean supply of granite 


fore the layers at all times: also oyster shell 
or some other good source of calcium. 
8. To maintain body weight, feed mash 


moistened with water or skimmilk (or mash 
as much as the layers will 


pellets) at noon 
clean up in a half-hour. 

9. Cull hard and often to save feed and | 
educe losses. Birds won’t be disturbed so | 
much if you cull at night with a flashlight. | 
10. Act promptly if disease starts. Get an 


ccurate diagnosis from a veterinarian, or a 


poultry specialist who knows what it’s all 
hout. Remove dead birds from the laying 
house and completely burn them or bury 
them so deep that dogs, rats or other animals 


at them. 
rid of rats; they 


in’l get 

Il. Get feed and 
spread disease. j 

12. Don’t let chickens have the run of the 
and hog lots. 


waste 


barnyard 


INCUBATOR EGGS 
MAKE GOOD FEED 


Infertile 
from chick hatch- 
eries are a moun- 
feedstuff going H. J. Sloan, 
head of the poultry department at University 
of Minnesota, says this wasted feed product 
amounts to 185,000 tons a year. That’s more 
than our total use of fishmeal last year, and 
one-third as much feed as our total use of 


Oo OS 
ese 


to waste. 


tain of 





meat scraps and tankage. 

You can work this out yourself and get 
the same figures. Last year the baby chick 
hatcheries set more than three billion eggs. 
to 15% | 





This year the number will be 10% 


higher. Not all of these eggs hatch. Some | 
eggs are infertile, some have dead embryos, | 
some chicks die in the shell, etc. | 


Hatcherymen who get an 80% hatch think 
they are doing The average | 
hatch is much lower. of the 
experts say the average is nearer 50% or | 
60%, which means a loss of 40% or 50% of | 


well. 
Some 


mighty 
poultry | 


all eggs set. 
Only in 


a few seattered instances have | 








j 


\ 


“They say the world is a mighty big 
place. . . .I imagine there’s even some 
of it on the other side of that woods!” 








DON'T “WHITTLE” 





_ WARTIME CORNS 


Extra walking 
means extra pain 


...-Unless you get 
after corn “core” 





ITH gas rationing, 

extra walking isapt 
to make corns bigger, 
more painful. Don’t 
“whittle!” Home-paring 
removes only the top, 
leaves the ‘‘core” in your 
toe. Blue-Jay Medicated 
Corn Plasters work while 
you walk to soften, loosen 
corn so it may be easily 
removed.* Get Blue-Jay 
today! Costs so little. 


* Stubborn cases may require 
more than one application. 





‘ 















CORN PLASTERS 


Division of The Kendoll Company 












Reg.U.S. 
Pat. Off 








AT TIMES | WAS A CRANKY WIFE, 
MY HUSBAND CALLED ME 
“SCRAPPY ” 


THEN | DIS- 
COVERED 
MILES 


NERVINE 


AND NOW I'M 
CALM AND HAPPY 


. i 
eS az == 


HEN such functional nervous | 

ances as NERVOUS HEADACHES, 
SLEEPLESSNESS, CRANKINESS and REST- 
LESSNESS take the joy out of life, try 


DR. MILES NERVINE 


(Effervescent Tablets or Liquid) 
Dr. Miles Nervine relaxes nervous tension 
to permit rest and sleep. Read directions and 
use only as directed. We guarantee satisfac- 
tionor your money back. Better get Dr. Miles 
Nervine today so that you will have it on 
hand when you want it quickly. Liquid, 25¢ 
and $1.00; Effervescent Tablets, 35¢c and 
75c. Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 














724 mices NERVINE 
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Keep car radiators cleaned out for 
greatest motor efficiency. Use 


Sani-Flush 


10c and 25Sc sizes 
Directions on can 
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these waste eggs found any use. They could 
be used for feed, as a substitute for the 
all-too-scarce meat, fish and milk products. 
Research in poultry feeding indicates that 
the cooked incubator eggs excel the meat, 
fish and milk products as a combined source 
of essential proteins, minerals and vitamins 
for feeding chicks, broilers, pullets and 
layers. 

Flock-owners who can get incubator eggs 
from nearby hatcheries can use them for 
chicken feed by proceeding about as follows: 

Boil the eggs thoroughly for 30 to 45 min- 
utes to kill disease germs and to prevent 
digestive disorders in birds fed. Eggs can 
be held in a dry cool place (40° to 60°) for 
one to two weeks before cooking, and can 
sometimes be held for as long as a week 
after cooking, if the temperature is kept down 
around 60° or lower. 

After boiling, the eggs can be run through 
a food chopper, shells and all, and mixed 
with an equal amount of dry poultry mash. 
This egg-and-mash mixture can be fed once 
or twice a day in mash feeders on top of 
dry mash—but only as much as will be eaten 
in 20 to 30 minutes. 

So much for farm handling—but why can’t 
the feed industry take over this perishable 
product and turn it into a feedstuff that is 
not so perishable, by processing and drying? 
Collection from small hatcheries should not 
be any more difficult than the collection of 
scraps from local butcher shops. 


POULTRY Yellow milo and heg- 
PARAGRAPHS ari are as good as 
corn in a well-bal- 
anced ration for hens. This is the good word 
from A. E. Anderson, Mexico. In some areas, 
these grain sotghums are cheaper than corn, 
or easier to grow. 
@ Free-choice feeding of turkeys has its 
good points this year. This method of feed- 
ing results in heavy mash consumption dur- 
ing the first four months, but after that the 
birds eat more grain. During the fattening 
period they will eat three parts grain to one 
part mash, which is not a bad ratio at all 
when protein has to be stretched. Choice 
grains for fattening are corn and oats. 
@ In feeding layers, Owen Bean, Gladewater, 
Texas, soaks alfalfa hay over night, then uses 
the water to mix up a wet mash which is 
given to the flock at noon. Dry mash is kept 
before the layers all the time, and scratch 
grain is fed at night. Mr. Bean says his 
layers just about outdid themselves after he 
started this feeding plan. 
@ Said a speaker at an Iowa extension con- 
ference: “The Hawkeye State’s most impor- 
tant shell-loading plant is the Iowa hen.” 
@ “Bundles of feed hung from the laying 
house roof by wires will give the hens some- 
thing to do,” writes Mrs. Lewis Hall, Kansas. 
“We use bundles of Sudan hay, and the hens 
eat quite a bit of the foliage. If there are 
heads of grain in the feed bundle (oats, mil- 
let, kaffir, etc.), the hens really work to 
get it.” 





* Department of Mis-statement. “In 
the July Farm Journal you referred to 
G. T. Klein as extension poultryman at 
Massachusetts Agricultural College,” 
writes Rollin H. Barrett. “This is a mis- 
Statement, as this college has been 
known as Massachusetts State College 
since April 15, 1931.” 








Ruberoid helps farmers 


increase Barrer at once! 
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Vi Oh Vy 
FREE BUILDING PLANS 


Reg.U.S. 
Pat. Of. 


Plans for other farm structures 
available at small cost from 


RUBEROID Dealers. 

















Hog 
Self-Feeder 





2-Room 
Milk House 
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550-bu., or 
1000-bu. 
Granary 


Poultry Feeder 








© Everything you need for immediate expansion of small 
farm structures. Free plans with easy4o-follow drawings for a 
modern hog house and a chicken brooder in new Stonewall 
Building Plans Folder...plus valuable information about 
latest type hog houses and feeders, brooders, granaries, milk 
houses, poultry feeders, ete. Get two plans free in the Folder, 
others at nominal cost, from Ruberoid dealers. 

Build with Imperishable STONEWALL Building Board 

. non-critical . . . available now! 

Big, strong 4’ x 8’ building boards, 100% fireproof, rotproof, 
and ratproof. Can be sawed, nailed, and drilled. Vermin- 
proof * Termite-proof + Rustproof + Needs No Painting 
* Easy to Clean. Stonewall .Building Board is 100% non- 
critical material, available in any quantity. Start that essen- 
tial building now—use coupon below. 


STONEWALL 


A Product of The RUBEROID Co. 











: The RUBEROID Co., 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 

= Gentlemen: Please send Stonewall Farm Building Plan 
: Folder and name of nearest Ruberoid Dealer. Fs 10 
= Name 

: Address 

: Town County State 











Make ‘em go further 
Shortages all down the line plus 


government requirements limit 
our supply of Red Cedar Shingles 
to our farmer friends. In the 
meantime, make ’em go further 
and get acquainted with our— 


Free Blueprint Service... 


Working biveprints of correct Red Cedar 
Shingle applications 


sent on request. 
ay RED — ne BUREAU 


ed Cede ‘ 
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SANITATION COMES FIRST 


IN POULTRY HEALTH ee 
= 


Use the disinfectant that . . % 


KILLS 
GERMS 


WITHOUT [SS=== 
HARM TO (i 
HENS 


THE Ideal DISINFECTANT 
and LITTER SPRAY FOR 
LAYING HOUSES! 

Don’t house layers or chicks with dis- 


ease germs! Clean up and scrub thor- 
oughly. Then, to kill germs, spray lay- 






ing and brooder houses, uipment, 
litter, frequently with Dr. Salsbury’s 
Par-O-San. 

CERTAIN: Kills common disease 


germs, bugs, and parasites on contact. 


PLEASANT ODOR: No disinfecting 
headaches. Non-caustic. Stainless. 


ECONOMICAL: Dilutes as much as 
1 to 100, Ideal for general farm use. 


Get genuine Dr. Salsbury’s Par-O-San 
and FREE SANITATION BOOK at 
hatcheries, drug, feed, produce stores. 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles 
City, Iowa. 


BE SURE TO GET THE GENUINE 


Dr. Salsbury's 


PAROSAN 


THE POWERFUL, PLEASANT DISINFECTANT 


130 EGGS A DAY 
INSTEAD OF 23 


Mrs. Wm. J. Turvey, poultry raiser in the far 
north state of Washington, tells an iAteresting story 
of increased egg production. She says: 

“I have 178 chickens. In November, their ap- 
Pearance was poor, and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs 
a day. I started giving Don Sung in their feed. Now, 
in December, I am getting 130 eggs a day, and my 
flock is livelier and looks much better. Surprised 
isn’t the word—lI'm really amazed at the change in 
my flock.” 

Will you do as well? We don’t know. But we do 
know that you mustn't expect eggs from hens that 
are weak, under-vitalized and lazy. When flocks are 
deficient in iron, calcium, manganese and other ele- 
ments which laying hens require and which are neces- 
sary to pep-up egg production, Don Sung ——- 
these essential mineral supplements. It does not force 
or hugt the hen in any way. Why not try Don Sung 
for your flock? Send 50c for a trial package (or $1 
for large size holding 3 times as much) to Burrell- 
he Co., 268 Postal Station Bldg., Indianapolis, 
4-Ind. Don-Sung must show you a profit or your 
money will be refunded. Start giving Don Sung to 
your flock now. 
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HEADACHEL: + 


ww to wear out your head- 
ache? Why take slow-acting 
medicines for reliet? 

DR. MILES ANTI-PAIN PILLS 


usually relieve Headache, Simple New- 
ralgia and Muscular Pains gremptiy and 
pleasantly. Regular package 25c. 

—_ package $1.00. Read directions 
and use only as directed. 





DR.MILES 


Anti-Pain Pills 
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BETTER The cartoon below illustrates 
WALNUTS the idea back of a tree- 

growing program sponsored 
by the Pennsylvania Nut Growers’ Associa- 
tion, and spark-plugged by the association’s 
energetic secretary, John W. Hershey, Down- 
ingtown, Pa. In this program teachers, Sun- 
day school teachers, 4-H club leaders, F. F. A. 
chapters, county agents, Scout leaders, par- 
ents and others are invited to take part. It 
goes like this: 

1. Locate the best walnut tree in your 
community—a grafted tree if you can find 
one, but in any case the one that produces 
the best nuts. 

2. When the nuts fall, hull them and let 
them dry a few weeks in the shade. 

3. Stratify the nuts in a box—put a layer 
of sand in the bottom, then a layer of nuts, 
another layer of sand, then another layer of 
nuts, and so on until the box is full. 

4. Sink the box in the garden, level with 
surface of the ground, and cover with wire 
netting to keep rodents from stealing. 

5. In early spring take the stratified nuts 
out and plant them along fences, near 
streams, on hillsides, and in open spaces in 
the woodlot. To plant them, mhake holes two 
inches deep with a blunt stick, drop in a 
nut, tramp with heel. Plant 40 feet apart. 

6. Do this year after year, keep a record 
of how the young trees are doing, and when 
you have something to report write the Penn- 
sylvania Nut Growers’ Association, or to the 
Director of Rural Scouting, or to your farm 
paper editor. Whenever a tree dies, plant 
another nut. When young trees bear better 
nuts, plant them. 


JOHN DOE WENT BILL HICKS 
TO WALL STREET PLANTED TREES 











AND HICKS- 
HE HAS HIS EASE 


NOW DOE, HE HAS 
HIS WORRIES 











Egos IN 15 Day 
NORE Money Backs ; 





This is the guarantee we offer America’s poul- 
trymen to help them fill the national quota of 
5 billion dozen eggs in 1943. This famous old 
reliable Pratts Poultry Regulator fights ‘“‘Hidden 
Hungers’’ which may well cut down -pro- 
duction. It contains rare, essential minerals and 
“Trace Elements’’ feed may lack. It also tones 
up lagging, run-down birds. Heavier flock pro- 
duction in 15 days or your money back! See 
our dealer or send name and address with $1 
or generous trial supply postpaid. 
MAKES FEED MORE COMPLETE - TONES UP RUN-DOWN 
CONTAINS “TRACE ELEMENTS” 
Pratt Food Co., Dept. PR-17, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


2OLUEG SS 4 
REGULATOR 
“Helps Hens Lay” 


Pratts, 








AMAZING 
vew TEAT CUP! 


SIMPLE 2-PIECE UNIT MILKS FASTER—CLEANS IN A JIFFY 


Nothing like it. Milks up to 25% faster, cleaner, with 
less strippings. Cleans in a minute and is ready to use again. 
Sticks on better to any size, shape teat. Our a B cup 
made especially for De Laval machines. Our Style A cups 
are dimmer = | for McCormick-Deering, Sears, Empire, 
Universal and similar machines. Just two parts to clean, the 
one-piece lifetime shell and the one- 

piece rubber inflation. No threads, no GUARANTEE 
rings, no gadgets, no assembling tools You may re- 
needed. Let us prove at our risk that turn cups 
the Maes teat cup is the finest you within 30 
ever used—send at once for details of days and get 
our money back trial and trade-in offer. 
Write today stating name of milker. 
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heavy blade. FREE details. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
WIG] Osk Ave. 
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NO WORRIES FOR CHARLIE 


(Continued from page 41) 


curious expression on the chief’s face. 

“Just jokin’,” said the chief. “Like I was 
yesterday about that ticket for you. I guess 
you were, too, when you said the whole town 
was down on me, huh?” His smile increased 
its glassy geniality, though the chief notice- 
ably swallowed hard to achieve this. “My 
job’s kind of public. You know? I'd worry 

if I didn’t know you were only kidding.” 

“Why, sure,” Charlie heard himself say. 
“Sure, I was.” 

The chief walked his careful joviality 
toward the corner, and a man called, “Hey, 
Charlie. Fun at the lunch yesterday. Com- 
ing next Thursday?” It was Ed Martinsen, 
owner of the Fenntown Intelligencer. 

More than ever Charlie wanted to sit down 
and lean his fevered brow against the hy- 
And then a dried and peevish voice 
was in his ears. 

“You, Briggs, why aren’t you at the store?” 

Charlie gazed at Mr. Murray through a 
darkening fog. This was the last and crazi- 
est occurrence of a crazy morning. 

“Why, you fired me,” he faltered. 

Mr. Murray waved a veined old hand. 
“Trying to get out of your big talk, are you? 
Well, maybe there’s more to you than meets 
the eye. We'll see.” 

“But I—after all—Mr. 

“Mr. Mitten,” said Murray grimly, 
not interfere.” 


drant. 


Mitten. . . .” 


“will 


CHARLIE dug his nails 
into his palm. Yes, he was awake. He had 
playfully pinned back the ears of half of 
Fenntown, and his reward, it seemed, was 
wreaths of posies. It passed all understand- 
ing. Sometime he’d have to try to figure it 
out; but not right now. 

The word seemed to say itself. “Nope,” 
he croaked. 

It was Murray’s turn to gape. 

Some of the feeling Charlie’d had before 
entering the doctor’s office came back to 
him; the feeling he was at last going to do 
something important in thé war. 

“I’m getting a factory job,” he said. That 
was Al Allbright’s offer, suddenly recalled, 
suddenly colossal. Al was part owner of a 
factory in the adjoining county. 

“You too?” snapped Murray. “But you 
can’t. You know you can’t afford it.” 

“Not in Fenntown, but where I’m going 
they pay real dough,” said Charlie. “Give 
my sister half-day work and I’d be in the 
big money. Look, Henry, let me write that 
ad for part-time workers, and then let me 
go. When the war’s over I'll come back and 
we'll go places. We'll show this town.” 

Murray just sighed. 

“Swell!” said Charlie. “Perfect. You 
won't be sorry. . Say, would it be too 
early to drag Miss Patty out to lunch? As 
the future Mrs. Briggs, she should be told.” 

Murray glared at his watch. “Lunch! At 
twenty after eleven? What do you think!” 
But his barking ended on a plaintive note. 
“Oh, well, with business going to blazes 
anyhow. ... Go ahead. Go on and get her.” 

For perhaps the third time in eleven years, 
Charlie saw traces of a smile on Murray’s 
thin lips. His voice was different when he 
said, “And luck to you, Charlie, in all direc- 
tions, Make a bomb or two for me, while 
you're about it.” 
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U. S. Gov’t Urges— Plant 
Quick-Bearing Fruit Trees NOW! 
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New Miracles of my 
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Bear Wonder Fruits 
on Trees of Baby-Age 
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Crossbreeding and Extra Heavy Whole Root System Grafting Method Saves years of waiting 


Amazinc new improvements in or- 
dinary fruits now offer thrilling suc- 
cess to even inexperienced growers. 
More luscious, more beautifully col- 
ored, bigger fruit is now easier to 
raise than the ordinary kinds be- 
cause the plant wizards, Burbank 
and Stark, have introduced more 
vigorous, more delicious varieties. 
Varieties that gain a year 
Many are so different that they 
have been awarded U. S. Patents 


and Trade-Marks—as much better 
than the ordinary varieties as Prize- 


Each tree 


Winning Cattle are better than jac; 
scrubs. Varieties bred and selected 

to bear years younger—even on€ = orchardin 
year gained will pay for trees. Vari- home wit 


eties of amazing size, bearing more 
bushels per tree—exclusive varieties, 
propagated only by Stark true to 
strain from the original parents so 
all their wonders are retained. 
Trees are given years head start 
by our Extra Heavy, Whole Root 
Special Grafting Method, using the 





MEN and WOMEN te sell spare 
time, liberal commissions, win fine prizes 


Real money— spare time or full time, 

healthful outdoor work—selling your 
share of millions of home orchards urged by 
Govt. to make up big Fruit Tree shortage | re- 
vealed by last census. No Investment. No ex- 
perience to start. Free outfit. O. E. Griffin made 
exceptional earnings of $240.01 in month. Get 
started now! Mail Coupon! 











Get Startling Low Price . 
on fruit tree collections to encourage family planting 


complete root system of the seed- | 
ling—not just one piece of root. 
“fattened” 
plant food in selected soils before 
digging to avoid set-back at trans- 
planting. Five inspections assure 
cream-of-the-crop trees—-sound in 
roots, trunk, bark and health! 


Glorious Big Catalog — FREE 
(Over a Foot Long) 
Thousands report thrilling success 
with New Stark-Burbank Prize 
Varieties pictured in life-color in the 
big, new 72-page catalog. om 

brings Deluxe edition—while t 

. Also valuable information on 

Victory Fruit Gardens and home stark Goiden 
and beautifying your Delicious Appie 
gorgeous new develop- < 

ments in shrubs and roses. Send (trade 

. get 7 low price ™srk) 


STAR K Nurseries 


Box E-23 , Lovisiana, Missouri 
Largest in World — Oldest in America 
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Double: Rea tlic 
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STARK Marseries & Orchards Ce.,BexE-23,Loulsiana,Me FJ10-43 | 
Send me FREE big, new Deluxe Prize Fruit Book 

and Special Price Victory offer. | 
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HAIR OFF 


Face ¢ Chin ¢ Arms « Lege 


. was unloved . . . dis- 





I had ugly hair . 
couraged. Tried many different posers - : even 
razors. Nothing was satisfactory. Then I developed a 
simple, painless, inexpensive method. It worked. I 
have he thousands win beauty, love, happiness. 
My FR book, “How to Overcome the Su uous 
Hair Problem,” explains the method and proves actual 
success. Mailed in plain envelope. Also trial offer. No 
obligation. Write Mme. Annette Lanzette, P. O. Box 
4040, Merchandise Mart, Dept. M-30, Chicago. 


svOP Scratching 
lt May Cause Infection 


7 Relieve itching caused by eczema, 

athlete’s foot, pimples—other itch- 
ing troubles. Use cooling, medicated 
B.D. G stain- 





























and Peppy Pal , 
SHAW caro TRACTORS 
e1 to 9 H. P. Circulars on request. War limits 


uction. .. We supply repairs for all SHAW trac- 
tors sold in our 39 years in business. Write for your 


BUILD YOUR OWN RIDING 
TRACTOR -“WAR HORSE” 








“WAR HORSE” 
Built in One Day 


vert 
truck or auto into Farm Tractor. Plans for building any 
above for $1.00 (state which ) or 
. Money Back Guarantee! 
SHAW mF. ‘co., 2610 Front $t., Galesburg, Kansas 
668C North 4th Street, Columbus, 0. 


E US. Licensed VA 
curtis & row > 


on 
L PO 
investment and profits. ° 
costs less than one egg per 


® furnished. er ae V4 
Wene Poultry Laboratories, Dept. v-K8, Vineland, N. J. 
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AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION COOPERATIVE 


ALWAYS THIN PAINT 
WITH GUM TURPENTINE 


Valdosta, Ga 
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in on secrets of brooding, 
feeding, using your own 


Mrs. Jim Moore 
home grown and home mixed feeds, overcoming chick 


diseases, etc., that have helped hold my losses down 
to seldom over 2% or 3%. It tells about a to follow 
meth that save money, time and work. In fact 
it shows how an income of gb to $1,000 to $2,000 a 
year from caEs is possible. ides this book, I'll 
also ong lke —_ complete and easy plans for my 
favorite Succe: er that can be made at 
home without pan nt a materials, expert labor or 
chee up to tools. It's very safe and can be made any 
1000 chick capacity, to operate as a bat- 
er or er using electric or 

po A 
All a ‘life, I've raised chickens and for over 
17 ree have been trapnesting, line breeding and 
used R.O.P. breeders in working for improvement. 
I've found a few new kinds of chickens, and I'li 
send pictures of them, if you ask for them when 
writing me. One is a sensational White Egg Layer, 
called White Romans that is the result of our 
world wide search for something heavier and a bet- 


Folks! I'll Be Happy To Send 
BY You My New Book FREE 


Just drop me a posteard « or letter and I’ ter and I'll send this new this new 
book free and without obligation, as my get-acquainted gift. This book 


has taken me over 17 years to write, because it is the result of my own experience in 
hatching, brooding and raising chickens under ordinary farm conditions. It lets you 


ter money maker than Leghorns. The other is the 
New Hamp Whites, the one chicken, in my 
opinion, that will outgrow, outlay and bring in 
more money than Rocks on any farm. Also Hybrids 
which, like Hybrid corn, have proved healthier and 


more productive 
For many years we've develo White Giants, 


the largest of all breeds, so well that they've won 
many World's Fair and National Official Egg Con- 
tests, also hold egg laying championship on big 


White Leghorns. This year we are equipped to fur- 
nish Started Pullets or Range Size Pullets that 
are well feathered and need no further brooding so 
you save chick starter and literally months of work 
and early chick losses altogether. My prices are low 
as 23c so don't hesitate to investigate them. 

These free gifts are my way of making friends 
and remember there is no obligation, now or ever, 
md readers of this magazine. y dress is 

Jim Moore, 711 Eim Road, Delphos, 
Ohio. I'll be well repaid if you are helped in making 
more money with your own chickens this coming 
year. 





white 


White Leghorn 


STARTED 


PULLETS 


mixing using grains available. 


ducers 


Also White Romans, 
egg layers,—New Hamp 
Whites and WMybrids. Save feed, 
time and work. World’s largest pro- 


17 years trapnesting. 
stock blood tested. Free Pictures best 
breeds and feed formulas 
All prices are for fall delivery and subject to 
change or confirmation. $1 per 100 books your order. Write today. 


—sensational 


Size Pullets. 
All breeding 


of Range 


for home 








“STARTED” 
PULLETS 


2 popular size. 1354 te 5 
months from layins age. 


23°. 


DAY OLD 
_PULLET s 
oc or 


“Started” and 











“Partly - Raised” 
Pullets 0! = 


ona vaineanee 


“RANGE SIZE” | “Ready-To-Lay” 
Pullets srr. 


ee Age Pullets 


55°. | ‘15° 











CLOVER VALLEY CHICKS U.S. 
Thousands weekly. From one 


dottes Orpingtons,” Big ish- Leghorns, si and other 
. , s 

profiumaking ig East we tat protec- 
tion von Tee 

Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 77, Ramsey, Indiana. 
REMEMBER LAST YEAR! Don't be agp yee mene again. 





Place chick orders now to do your part to meet growing 
food Raise more Carney chicks this fall. 
Carney ing for fast growth—early maturity means 
quick turnover. Low prices on sexed or unsexed chicks— 
all leading breeds—ezve you money. Write Today for 
Free Book on wartime poultry management. 

Carney Hatchery, Box 14, Shelbyville, Indiana. 





“HOW TO RAISE paces hinds FOR PROFIT."’ This free book 
reveals successful ble try raising secrets prac- 
ticed for years by 7 a . international author- 
ity—explains ey — how hundreds were helped to 

greater income. ~ Ry if and your eg lh 
Learn at home rome quick y,. easily, at low cost. ‘acts. Write 
for Free . No obligation. National _— * In- 





stitute, Ag 60-10, Adams nter, New York 

it’s TIME TO GET READY NOW for extra fits this 

year raising fall chicks for = - Boe F is needed 
and Conrad’ bred for fast 


s chicks, sexed 

growth, early maturity and livabilig with, help you save 
Qme, get earlier ces save 
a 4 r/_ Write petal , A... , ll Hatchery, 
Seymour, Indiana 








eg SOCK THE AXIS a AL raising plenty of food in the 
. A. Soldiers - fight their best on half filled 
} nei or city folks work. Let's 


ther e ‘armers 
raise lenty of nestlons for market ause we must 
have em. Fi y Chicks, place orders now for fali 
and winter delivery. All Sending; broiler breeds. 
Seymour Hatchery, Box 47, Seymour, Indiana. 








IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—Thousands week! Our regular 
terms. Fol Leghorns, 
Anconas, Minorcas—$7.90. Bullets —$ 14. 20. 3 to 4 weeks 

started White horn lets—$23.9 Rocks, 

Orpingtons, ~ ee 7. 90. Puilete—$ 10. 90. Heavy 
assorted, $6.9 Be cockerels, $3.9 Send money 

order. Squaredeal Hatchery, Spinghetd, Mo. 





PLACE YOUR onees now we fall and winter chicks for 
broilers. G orders. 
opportunity a gg A wich 
growing, even tne por eart 
7} leading breeds sexed wnecxed. write! for 
‘“‘How to Manage Poultry for Extra Wartime 
Profits."’ Davis Poultry Farm, Rt. Ramsey, Indiana. 


enivetre CHICKS BRED 25 years. Make Extra Profitable 
ers. ae as — a oo oe Delivery. 
$9 


Wrenae 5. Barred 
eaee ietine. Orpingtons, Leg-Rox 








White saggy 
$9.95. Free talog. 
Grimtn’s Hatchery. Box 401-E, Fulton, Missouri. 





LIMITED TIME. White Leghorns—$7.90. Pullets—$14.90 


weeks White Leghorn started pullets, $23.95 
Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, andottes—$7.90. 1 
$10. 90. Heavy . Surplus asso 4.95. 
Leftover cockerels—$5.95. Folder Free. Our 


regular 
Send money order. Thompson Hatchery. Springfield, Mo. 
CARBOLINEUM KILLS MITES! One application a year is 
guaranteed to kill and keep out mites, blue bugs, fowl 
ticks. mand Avenarius Carbolineum with arrow trade- 
mark. Free folder—when writing include dealer’s name. 
Carbolineum Company, Dept. 4, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SUPERIOR FALL CHICKS now available in all leading 
breeds at fair prices. vig ng shipment. Approved 
Pullorum Tested. Catalog 

/ a Hatchery, Windsor, Mo. 














Best grades slightly higher. Catalog Free. Mrs. Jim Moore, IMPERIAL BREEDING FARMS 


Dept. 706 Delphos, Ohio, Dept. 


106 Ottumwa, 


lowa, or Dept. 206 Bethany, Missouri 


















SRED FROM OUR WINNERS OF 
Nat’l Egg Contest Championships 


Over 2,000 Pedigreed 500-407 

1943 te e+ SY ‘OU More & eccs— 

GPEATER TS with BAGBY CHICKS. 
our Approved sTRenT PULLET 
and teow prices. 


a 
STANDARD QUALITY 
S. C. Big Type English White Leshorns...... 5990 $ 7% 


w Barred w 

For AAA Mating add %< chick. 

Cash with order €8 .D. ts F.0.B. $1.00 
= 0% hee Dai gone mmo mer 


Baghy Poultry Farm, Box 505-L, Sedalia, Mo. 











years MORE people have 
a Colonial Chicks than any — 
kind! All leading breeds. U.S. A 
roved — U. 8. Pullorum Tes 
» Seated. ByeRive, also. 
ae. eo~4f FARMS 
Pleasant issour!; Florence, 
Colorado Cullma ; Alaba — dosh, | 3 
= ‘ohio: n ma; andoa ras 


HELMS fgq-Line CHICKS 














FALL saci Hatching 
now. —_e 8. We Hatch 
Approved. PullorumTested.| All Year 
200-332 egg ROP sired chicks — 
for layers. Four World om-| $pecial 
cial records, Egg Con- Broiler 
oe 
m specia " 
batty. ce: Free. Write today. ad 





ILLINOIS pare tay Bex 26, METROPOLIS, ILLINOIS 


CHICKS 50 DaysTeial 
erg SEXED 





pyre 9 No need to take chances. 
ee eee 
ted. Male or pullet chicks furnish 


represen 
ed. Low prices. ‘All varteties. Mo. ‘Renie Blood Tested. 
azine pias. AIN PRI HICK MANUAL 

STA MAT Y. a 1906, BUTLER, MO. 








BUSH White LEGHORNS 


More Eggs— More Profitable—300 Egg Breeders. 
Day old unsexed $9.95. Day old "a ~*~ one. 95. 
4 week old started oo $22.95 Sur- 
plus cockerels $4.95. Send money aie Free 
catalog. 24 other breeds. Low chick prices. FOB 
our regular terms. Thousands weekly. Write. 


Bush Farms & Hatchery, Box 443, Clinton, Mo. 


STOUFFER’S FAMOUS CHICKS 
R.O.P. Sired AAAA Chicks U. S. ap- 
groves. = We = dates “White Leg: 
ur 24th Se 

horns; Buff, 
Wyandottes; Reds; H brids; Giants: 
Orpingtons. Pullets- “ockerels any 
Breed. Satisfied customers in every 
state. Get our low prices. 

STOUFFER’S HATCHERY, LENA, ILLINOIS 



































Straight Rua nv MORE z0Gs bm onearen PRoriTs ——— 
same maki 


pes 
XED 8 finest poultry Goatees taste 
éniens = ow 100 books order, FREE eeitee 


BOOTH FARMS, eox<os, Clinton, Mo. ay 
6500 W. Ra ge 4 to 5 mo. old, 
sired. large range grown, R.O. P: 
2 ctype. well well — Priced 
ear. 
PINE TREE HATCHER FARM, sTocKtT 
1 MORE su’ summer AND FALL CHICKS for meat or 
Free wartim I 








TRIPLE GUARANTEED LARGE WHITE LEGHORNS. Han- 
son's 300-egg foundation stock. Approved AAA pullets 
$15.95; Nonsexed $8.95; Postpaid. Catalog. 

Box 10, Ortner Farms, Clinton, Missouri. 


BUSH'S MONEY MAKING AAA chicks; 20 breeds; thou- 
Ba weekly; . 00 
lish White 








Send money Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 
HAYES SROS. SUPREME CHICKS—‘rom a hatchery na- 
tionally known for prompt service, fair dealing. TL exed 


or non-sexed. Postpaid. —— alive arrival 
Deca 


guaran 
Hayes Bros. tchery, tur, Illinois. 
soses FROM WAYNE SacKS 21 
Priced 





purebred varieties 
reasonable. Catalog: 














6 hybrids as hatched or sexed. 
Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, I! 
EDUCATIONAL 
WHY DON'T YOU WRITE? Writing short stories, articles, 
etc., will enable you to earn Bg money. In your 
spare time we teach you to the way new 
men learn—by writing. Free “TWwriting Kpticude ‘est’’ 
— = ther you p the ft ities essen- 
tial successful writing. Write 


today! 

need A Institute of pmenten, Suite 593-M, One Park 
Avenue, New York 16, 
oan ae ae counsEs ANDO SELF- eres 
books, slightly used. Soild. — —_ Sub- 
jects. Satisfaction guaranteed pai aareen. 
Complete details. and — age illustrated bargain catalog 
Free. Write Neilson Co., . Wabash, Dept. 232. ee 
SE A RADIO TECHNICIAN, —— More now 

than eve Ss uick. Make $5, mo 
Radice white. oo at ge in spare 
time. No previous big book 
Free. ce National fae ‘Institute, Dept. ‘SMQa. Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. 














SE AN AUCTIONEER. A pi upa 
Send for free catalog and how aes Home Study 
Course. Reppert School of ‘Ructionsering, Box 11, 





MAKE UP TO $25-$35 A WEEK as a trained practical 
nurse. Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. 
Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. F-9, Chicago. 
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chicks. ace orders now tort fal ond water oo HIGHLY-pROFITABLE 1 Angee ee er — 

delivery, © Write ul - ow — Fons, Prices. White’s Crawfordsville, Ind. 

ading magause 

PULLETS-HENS-HANSON'S World Record and T. ‘om Barron SMALL — MAGAZINE—America’s le. i 
jevoted to commercial fancy rabbit industry. Year $1, 

ag 354 a gpm: stock. Rang —— Only | Michi- itn tie ps. Dept B, Lamoni, Iowa. 


gan Breeder with new Eamesway Guiting’ M - 
fion Privilege, 100% live arrival. arning—! = 
Catalog Free. 

Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box 304F, Holland, Michigan. 


HELM'’S FALL ee Government approved. 200-332 
ege ROP sired. ading breeds. Reasonable prices. 
liltmoie Hatchery, ieasrapeite. Illinois. 





Catalog. 








na an ea GIANT CHINCHILLAS. King of Rabbits. Most 
Valuable Fur. Best Meat. Most Prolific. Small Cost. Large 
Peat. Wwitlow Brook Farm, R. D. 8, Sellersville, Pa. a 
es in one day. i the slyest fox and 
urbearers. Particulars free. Guaranteed. oslo os 
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PHOTO FINISHING 


SPECIAL OFFER. Hand colored 5” x 7” photo enlarge- 
ment on_professional double weight paper from film or 
photo, costs you only 25c. If easel frame desired add 10c. 
No extra charges. Include color hair, eyes, etc. Send only 
coin or money order. 

Dept C,” Box 151, Station D, 


DISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS. 8 exposure rolls Ray 
quality serviced your choice either * eight Raytone prints 
and free photo folder for keeping prints safely or * 2 
prints of each good exposure 25c. Quality that exceis— 
Leaders since 1920. 
Ray’s Photo Service, 


New York City 





Dept. 25-F, 


HIGHEST QUALITY VELOX REPRINTS 2c each—Double 
size prints 3c each. Rolls, developed and 8 double size 
prints or 8 regular size — one professional ot! colored 
enlargement (your choice) 25 16 years’ prompt, reliable 
service. Snapshot Finishers, Box 191-C, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Address package to Dept. O if you want double size prints. 
ROLL FILMACHINE DEVELOPED and your choice (1) 
8 Finerfotos and two professional bromide enlargements, 
wv (2) 16 guaranteed Finerfotos 25c. Order by number. 
Very prompt service. 
Finerfotos, Box L-898, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FINER FINISHING SPECIALS 25e. Eight exposure rolls 
developed with two prints of each or one larger print of 
each negative. Genuine nationally known Moentone Enamel 
finish Superior quality since 1898. 

Moen Photo Service. 433 Moen Bidg. » LaCrosse Wis. 


63c CUSTOM FINISHING FOR 25c—a exposure rolls. Pan- 
e)-Packet-Prints, free enlargement or premium coupon. 
Miniatures enlarged. 

Syncrosnap Process, Box 137A, Utica, N. Y. 


TWO SETS OF “DECKLEDGE PRINTS’ with every roll 
ledge reprints 2c 


finished—25c. Very finest quality. 
each. Brown Photo Company, 1910-46 Emerson, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota Aa 


YOUR CHOICE! 


LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 




















16 regular size prints or 8 double-size 
prints (nearly postcard size) from 8-exposure rolls 

negatives—25c ‘Trial Offer). Quick service, Satisfaction 
ranteed. Willard Studios, Box 3536P, Cle and, Ohio. 


16 SPARKLING LIFETONE PRINTS, 2 beautiful Holly- 
Leathertone frame and photo 


wood enlargements, free 
wallet only 25¢ e photo album with first 
Lifetone Studios, , Dept. A- 1032, Des Moines, 


EVERY PICTURE AN ENLARGEMENT: 8 sparkling deck- 
ledge Enlargements and roll developed 25c coin; 116 size 
or smaller; enlarge reprints 3c. 

Enlarge Photo, Box 791- B, Boston, Mass 


DATED ONE DAY SERVICE—ROLL DEVELOPED. 16 High- 
gloss guaranteed prints, premium coupon, 25c. 8 by 10“ 
colored enlargement 

Camera- Snaps, Box A-977, Oshkosh. Wisconsin 
your CHOICE 16 sparkling prints; or : or 8 over- size prints 
deckle-edge if desired); or 8 prints and two beautiful 
Lifetime’’ enlargements. Only 25c. 

Dept 180, May’s Photo, LaCrosse, Wis. 
BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARDS with envelopes 
your negative, four alike 25c; per dozen 
veloped 2 prints each exposure 25c. 
port, Iowa ‘Where the West Begins.’ 
ROLL DEVELOPED. 38 Brilliant Fadeproof, Velox prints 
nd two Professional Enlargements 25c. Overnight service. 
Young Photo Service, 431- C, Albany, N. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL PRINTS from each picture on roll 25e. 























irom 
60c. Rolls de- 
Jones Studio, Daven- 














Twenty-two years of satisfied customers. Quick service. 
Lens Photos, Dept. X3, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
FREE! Best Snapshot on attractive Photo Button with 16 


prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premiums. 
Novel-Ad Company, A-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 


ROLL DEVELOPED—16 prints, 25c. 16 reprints, 25c 
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WANT BIGGER 
PACKER CHECKS? 
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ts by Breeding Shorthorn 
They are unrivaled in their ability to outgain an oul- 
weigh any other breed of cattle on earth. 

Send for our FREE illustrated booklet ‘‘Farm Secu- 
rity With Shorthorns”’ that 
tells how Short hornsrespond 
to greater wartime demands 
for more meat and milk. 

IT’S PROFITABLE AND 
PATRIOTIC TO BREED 
SHORTHORNS. Write for 
list of th de of 






































win breed publication, The Short- 
pap tt AH horn World, published twice 
Dd ee 
position awards a 
of last & times becuase of amp REERES REND 
top quality and more weight. 
Use Shorthorn Bulls to BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
produce these Champions. | 37 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
* 4 J 
” 
D A KK hm e)° el? 
*paae e ana 8 
Milk and Meat are “Weapons” of 
Victory! Milking because 


they produce 4 percent Milk and have 
greatest salvage value of all milk 
breeds, offer you better 
for added production and ! 
Get the facts — FREE! Or read Milking 
Shorthorn Journal. Trial Subscription six months, $0c, one year $1.08 
MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY, Dept F)4, 7 Dexter Park, Chicago, UL 
National Dolense by producing meat in your back yard 
RAISING DOMESTIC RABBITS 


and Young can wg it. Send 25¢ for Booklet and 


Literature to 
American Rabbit and Cavy estes Ass'n. Celerade Sprints. Colo. 
BUY SHROPSHIRES—the twin-purpose and twin-producing 
Unsurpassed in combined meat —¥ wool produc- 
products of high quality. Beautiful type. 
hardy, good grazers. eo grow and fatten readily. 
Write for breeder lists, free guidebook. American Shrop- 
shire Registry Assn., Box 10, Ol Payette, Indiana 




















100—3$1.00. 8 enlargements, 25c 50—$ 1.00 Tt ree ~ 
5x7, 25¢; Two 8x10, "bse Dick’s Photo, ce ll Ky. ABORTION VACCINE! Calfhood vaccination. Government 
licensed Strain 19 Free literature. 
BEAUTIFUL ENLARGEMENT from each picture on roll Kansas €ity Vaccine Company, Department 10, Stock- 
Cut Rate Photos. Dept K-4, Janesville. Wis yards, Kansas City, Mo. Dr. Oesterhaus, Owner. 
AGENTS WANTED FREE CATALOG of valuable livestock books magazines 






























AND SUPPLIES 


*A PATRIOTIC BARGAIN* 





Here’s an unusual opportun- 
ity for you to give some help 
to Uncle Sam and at the same 
time drive a thrifty bargain for your- 
self. It results from a special arrange- 
ment whereby GUERNSEY breeders 
are offering to accept War Bonds at 

ir maturity value in payment for 
bull calves or bulls. , 

There are three distinct advantages 
in this plan for you. First, you are con- 
tributing to the war effort by paying in 
War Bonds. Second, it is costing you 
only seventy-five cents on the dollar 
for your purchase. Third, you pay less 
to buy registered GUERNSEY bulls 
as young calves. 

Here’s the way the plan works. 
GUERNSEY breeders are offering 
War Bond GUERNSEY Bulls for $75, 
$100, $150, $200 or up in Series E 
War Bonds. To buy a $100 Bull, you 
purchase a $100 War Bond (which 
costs you only $75) and have it made 
out in the name of the seller. 

Don’t delay! Write for list of 
GUERNSEY breeders offering War 
Bond GUERNSEY Bulls. Help the 
Government and get a real bargain 
for yourself! 


For FREE Literature, Write... 


Tue American Guernsey Partie Gru 





















































—_— — ee on Sheep, Hogs, Cattle, Horses, Poultry, Fur, etc. GR PETERBOROUGH, 
WOMEN WANTED! You can make money supplying con- Breeder Publications, Stockyards, Chicago. s 6 OVE STREET, NH. 
sumers with the well known Rawleigh Prod We sw AIRY GOAT JOURNAL. 07, Columbia, . 
ply stocks, equipme: nt on credit; and teach we how. No Poe ge pag ae ae pene. pe a monthly magazine ———- with help ee. $i 
experience needed to start Over 200 easi sold home Goat mie a. delicious Bag SE yearly—introductory 5-month sUbscri 
necessities. Large Sena orders. Permanent, independent, ~ Oo. |. C. CHESTER WHITE BOARS — sews, Gilts. Pigs 
lignified. Many women now making splendid incomes. Full AMERICA’S LEADING LIVESTOCK MAGAZINE. Serves en- ne kin. No pedigrees. Vaccinated. Prolific , 
or spare time. tire industry. $1.00 a year. Trial: 6-months 50c. : : Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Tilinois. 
Write Rawleigh Co., Dept. J-144-FJN, Freeport, Til. Breeder's Gazette, Dept. F-11, Spencer, Indiana. 7 7 " 
SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS—Make extra money. 50 gorge. ae 2 a oan co Goshen, I — 
ous folders with name, $1. Sensational selling 2i-card DOGS : : 
box Many other big value Assortments. Up to 100% ELLANEOUS 
profit. Experience unnecessary. Free Samples. “4 COON, OPOSSUM, vos. RABBIT AND MISCELLA 
Southern Greetings, Dept. 803, Memphis, Tenn. ombination Hunting Hou shipped for t NEW Waiters WANTED to re-write ideas in papers, 
CHRISTMAS CARDS— Sell 50 for $1 with SENDER’S haan A lk —_ ——— showing pictures and breed- prosiabie. books. Splendid opportunity to ‘break into 
NAME. IMPRINTED Amazing values get quick easy py Jag i erested. KENTUCKY patie ‘writing field for Free Details. 
orders. Also fast-selling Box Assortments. Generous cash c ONHOU o “KENNEL, Paducah, Kentuck Writer's Service, 210- South Seventh (2), St. 
profits No experience needed. Samples on approval Lowa, 3 Mo. 
Cardinal Craftsmen, Dept. 644, Cincinnati, Ohio COON HUNTERS—I AM THE CHAMPION COON HUNTER NEW GOOSE AND DUCK FEATHERS wanted. Positively 
SELL WEAR-TESTED RAYON HOSIERY to friends, neigh- OF KENTUCKY. Have trained Coonhounds for 23 years. prices paid. Payment day received. Send for latest 
bors. Earn money in spare time and your own hose FREE Male or Female. Red-Bones; Blue-Ticks; Black-Tans. Open os a6 eons labels. Established 1917. We also 
as sales bonus Individual Length Service. Write full and Silent trailers. 3 to 5 years old. Absolutely broke. used ithe: 
for FREE outfit od rial. Write for prices. Northern Feather Works, 1523 Kingsbury St., Chicago. 
American Mills, Dept. N-37, Indianapolis, Ind. N. Ryan, Famous Coonhound Kenneis, Murray, Ky. Se BUYS BACK DATE MAGAZINES. Larges A = 
FREE CATALOG. Start your own business. New and used $18.00 BUYS 2-YEAR-OLD FULL BLOODED COON-HOUND. . ives, Loves, Pictures, Tec mica Send 
clothing not rationed. Experience unnecessary. Small in- Have several hunted last season, oo nicely, shipped ordering for catalog. (Refunded with Order). 
vestment C.0.D. or will furnish free descri -— Mag: 533 Market Phile- 
Jefferson Mdse., 1245 Jefferson, Dept. 10-G, Chicago. Coonhound Kennel, Paducal., Kentucky. delphia, Penna. 
LARGE PROFITS in your own business. Shoes 17c, pants GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS. Guaranteed heel- “HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’'—A book 
37¢, coats 37¢, dresses 15c; hundred other bargains. Pree drivers (no fooling). Year’s trial. Training instructions. farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no obliga- 
catalog. Established 1930 Male, females—spayed females tion. Simply address School of Horsemanship, Dept. 
Publix, 558-FC, Roosevelt, Chicago. Shepherd Kennels, Reinbeck, Iowa. 2210, Pleasant a ec, Ohio. 
‘UKO"’ cleans and whitens clothes. Softens water. Saves RABBIT senvess. Attention! If you want the best, write = TO BUILD SCOOTERS, Trailers, Aircooled Engines, 
soap Sells 25c. Big profit. Sample Free for free description of my thoroughly trained rabbit ete. e Manual $1.00. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Illus- 
Besco, 5007-F Irving Park, Chicago. hounds before you buy. Kentucky Kennel, Paducah. Ky. trated reular, 2 dimes. 


RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN WANTED to call on farmers. 
me making $100.00 in a week. aaperense unnecessary. 
9 











Write McNess Company, Dept 9, Freeport, Ill 
BUSINESS "BOOMING! Men, women distribute our esse 
tial nursery products. Full or part time. Earn $25 ~. $100 
weekly commissions Chase Brothers, Geneva, New Y 
MAGIC SHOPPING GAG. Selis like wild Magically turns 
purse into roomy shopping bag. tf compact. Samples 
sent on trial Kri 128, Akron, Ohio. 

FARMS 


~— 
STROUT’S BIG FARM CATALOG! 68 Pages describing 
hundre is of properties in 18 states from Maine to Florida 





and wrest to the Mississippi—many ‘pictures, rock-bottom 
prices Write today for this money-saving time-saving 
00k Free 
Strout Realty, 255-FB 4th Ave., New’ York 10, N.Y. 

BARGAIN FARM LAND AND STOCK a in Min- 
nesot: Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Washingto Oregon. 
For complete details write E. B. Duncan, Dept. 1028, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota. 








THE HIGHLANDS OF SOUTHWESTERN yoy Good 
land at low prices with terms. Sel te race only. 
Ask for descriptive book without - AB 

Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation, 894 R. A. 

ing. Kansas Cét Mo 

GOOD FARM BARGAINS. Washington, Minnesota, Montana, 
Id aho, Oregon, North Dakota. Dependable crops, favorable 


Long Build- 





climate Write for literature, lists describing typical 
farms Specify which state. 
J. W. Haw, 40 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or trade. 
Details free 
Real Estate Salesman, 





Dept. 16, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


40 ACRES—Near White River; 
90 





$5 down, 


= ueticks, 


. Box 1153-PJ, Milwaukee, Wisc. 





HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS, 
Blacks, Tans, Spotted. Foxhoun 
tion Hunters, Reasonable. Trial. Pict 

Elton Beck, O-27, 7, Herrick, Illinois. 
SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Reasonable. 
List Free. msey k Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 
RABBIT HUNTERS—Offer best lot of Rabbit Hounds. 
2 to 3 years old. Right kind. Males, Females. 

Ryan Kennels, Murray, Ky. 


Supplies, what do you need? Books colored 
recogn 


Tiptions 108 i be % 
yal Kennels, Chazy, N. Y. 


GENUINE reece ew SHEPHERO PUPS—Guaranteea hneel- 
drivers. Year’s trial. Training instructions. Males, fe- 
males or ayes females. 

Cedar Falls, lowa. 


Highview Kennels, 
emg SHEPHERD PUPPIES. Best eet and Watch 
Dogs. and Descrip- 
tion. Hugh Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 


hipped on Approval. 10c for Picture, 
PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 














PUPPIES, 
pictures, des 














SAVE A YEAR—PLANT THIS FALL. Yellow, Red 
Black Raspberries. Thornless Boysenberries, 

AT in”1 year and 2 year Bearing size. Ever-bearing Biack- 

berries, Strawberries, Fruit Trees etc. All High” uality 

Northern Grown Nursery Stock. Write for Prices Free 


Full Color Folder. 
ithauser Nurseries, (R91), Sawyer, Michigan. 
PEACH AND APPLE yaees 7c L- edl UP. Pears, plums, 
cherries, nuts, berries. Grapevin 5e. Evergreens, 
shrubs, Pree catalog. 
Tennessee N Co., Rox 126, Cleveland, Tenn. 


GIANT BLUE — HYACINTHS. Spikes 7 inches and 
A ri 








$35.00 OUNCE. £5.00 Ww $50.00 Worth tn mos 

Ship =, Fs teeth, , rings, watches, jewelry, 

any ai Highest c prices 
return mail. Battefartion or a b 
Jewelry Salvare S ce, Box 103-J, Depew, N. Y. 

ne Price List. 


AGENTS—Write for FREE Wholesale 
Supplies fur- 
Maga- 


es. 
Resveger 
t — il 
INVENTORS’ vlog’’—100 1 

of Invention’’ free; advises on _- we. “selling 
inventions. Frank Laderman 


m, Tribune Bidg., New 
INVENTORS: we you a suund, 


GOoLDO 
homes. 

















practical ete Tor 
sale If so, write 
tute’ of American Inventors, Dept. 83, Washington, D. C. 














PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost, Reasonable terms. Book 
and advice free. Patent Attor- 
ney, Dept. 371, Washington, b c. 

Aeses pie vorches 


Sone, ALL weese. =e, Fire! 
rm parasites, Ki t giant rocks. uses. 
Sine Hatchery, S76FA. “Suahertown, Pa. 
YARNS: all wool: 2-3-4 ply. Unexcelled quality. FREE 
samples and directions. direct, save x 
Bartlett Yarn Mills, Box ‘2 , Maine 





InTEe TIOMAL ELECTRIC enc superior more 
effective and reliable Quickly pays fon itself. Dealers 
Wanted. Electric Fence Co., 910 Van Buren 





1 
St., Chicago, Til. 
WRITE FOR 81G, FREE 1943 TRACTOR PARTS Me 
Ltocu pus savings. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Central Tractor Wrecking Co., Dept. J-103, Boone, lowa. 





unimproved poult land; longer, sp flower —_ will enjoy. FREE BARN PLANS. Best ways to build or remodel your 
$5 monthly. Free lat and slecatebe. 20 Bulbs 5 pa “50 for $1.00 farm buildings. Send for details. Patetieta, 3 
Hubbard, 236 Grossman Bidg., Kansas City, Kan. W. W. Gardens, 3213 W. 46 St. Eocene, Ohio. Louden, Box FJ-140, Va’ iowa. 





TRACTOR PARTS. New and used. All makes, .remendous 











CANADA LANDS—FREE INFORMATION. New Homes— te TONED IRIS, five varieties, including Beautiful Day 

Fertile soil—future security. Canadian National Railways, » irty cents. rs labeled and —— Iris News savings. Write for Free 1943 Catalog. . 

Dept. M, 335 Robert, St. Paul, Minn. . K. armier, N. Y. Burlington Tractor Wrecking Co., Burlington, lows. 
$5. ACRE LANDS. CH ful cli- DAFFODIL BULBS. Socinala- Giant oes Big yel- BIG STORAGE BATTERIES for Wind, Electric and Delco 
Mate, fees ee ee —~ - FP Re Litera- low trumpets. Large bulbs. 30 for $1.00. $3.00 per 100 Plants, shipped direct f. factory Free Literature 


in beautiful Ozarks. Free 
ture. Write, Barnsley, Ozone, Ark. 





ffodil Farm, Brinklow, Maryland. 


nm 
Jumbo Mfg. Co., Spencer, towa. 





HARLEY- 
DAVIDSON 
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PASSED BY THE NON-SENSOR 





One More Chance—Binxs—“What! The 
cashier and both his assistants at the races 
the same afternoon?” 

Sxinks—“Yes, I understand it’s their last 
chance to make the books balance.” 


Streamlined Cow — Brack — “Why, I 
wouldn’t think of paying $300 for an or- 
dinary grade cow.” 

Wuite—“This is no ordinary cow, mister. 
She gets the hiccoughs and churns her own 
butter.” 


Editor Leaves Town 


Tempest Out From Under 


From Boise (Idaho) Capital News: 

“PERSONAL. Being no longer under my 
bed and board, I will no longer be responsi- 
ble for debts made by Myrtle M. Brown 
Signed: Tempest T. Brown.” 


What Did They Expect—a Dry-Clean? 
From Philadelphia Inquirer: 

“When he was inaugurated, a New York 
newspaper hurried to press with this state- 
ment: ‘It was a scene never to be forgotten 
when ——, before the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court and a few witnesses, took 
his simple bath.’” 


This Help Problem 


Advertisement in Morgantown (W. Va.) 
Dominion-News: ° 

“Employment—down of prices and a de- 
moralized Woman to help in restaurant. 
Apply Sprigg’s, 957 University Ave.” 


Rough Farewell Party 
From Port Byron (N. Y.) Chronicle: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Austin and two 
children are moving Saturday to their new 
home in Bradford. For several years the 
Austins had been on the faculty of the Cen- 
tral School here, and he and the family will 
be mussed by their many friends.” 


Letter Man—A.sert—“So you claim you 
were a three-letter man at college. What 
were the letters?” 

Fitpert—“Well, most of them were I O U.” 


—€<€_=. 


STAMER J. 
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“Sorry—calls to Mrs. Roosevelt are not 
considered essential—just wait and she’ll 
soon turn up wherever you are.” 


Mrs. SmirH—“Oh, I’m sure he is. He says 
he’s reached the grade of AWOL, and they 
are going to make him a court-marshal, and 
that must be something big like a field- 
marshal.” 


Lucky Circumstance — Frienp — “And 
aren’t the bombings in London terrible, Mrs. 
Peters?” 


Mrs. Petrers—“Ah, yes, dearie—they do 
knock things about. But again, they do take 
your mind off the war for a bit.” 


He Found Out—Derevict—“Like you, my 
young friend, I used to think nothing was 
impossible.” 

Younc Frrenp—“How sad! 
pened?” 

DereLict—“I tried to go through a revolving 
door wearing a pair of skis.” 


What _hap- 


Following the Scent—Mrs. SmitrH—“So 
you're sure it won’t hurt the baby to feed 
him garlic?” 

Docrorn—“No, a very little wouldn’t hurt 
him.” 

Mrs. S.—“That’s fine—we want to be sure 


Higher and Higher—Mrs. Jones—“So you 
think George is doing well in the army?” 


KEEP YOUR 





we can always find him in a black-out.” 


gin 
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SHARP 


MAKE THEM 
LAST LONGER 








Sharpen your Mower 
Section Knives, 
Scythes, Sickles 

and Axes with the 

Carborundum Brand 

No. 57 File. 
Available only through 
your dealer 
THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 


08. ©. 6. nr. Orr 
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you my Readin, Ritin and Rithmetic ” 


at ~hap- 
evolving No longer are district school lines determined by the distance a pair 
t vouthful legs can travel. The one-room country schoolhouse with 
“sg its pot-bellied stove, wood box and water bucket has been largely Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office of De- 
TH— 5O reveal tie thie Gand: taiinkis eualaa © dated S h fense Transportation, recently stated: ‘‘Auto- 
to feed t = peal CHIC oagern, Ccompietely equippec onsondated School. motive Transportation is absolutely essen- 
Kor this, we can thank the motor bus. tial to the winning of the War. Goods must reach 
’ 
n’t hurt ; 626 ‘ ; i —_— their destinations and workers must get to their 
re than 43.500 schools he Aus tr shor ; 1p ¢ » : 
V/ an 43,500 schoc A depend upon bus transportation. The nation’s hh, . ov Med” Sein the U. 8. Truck Goes 
i snail \I,000 school buses roll up more than half a billion miles per year. servation Corps and 
on* lhe number of school children traveling by bus each day ts greater than Pledges Ea: ce ee ee 
; ~ 7 , a iDle 0) ° 
ined population of Los Angeles, St. Louis, Boston, Wash- us. TRUCK ™ x ore 


tion. Your GMC 
dealer is pledged (. 


siti tr ¢ ° « 
n and New Orleans. OWSERVATION CORPS 





— ; . ‘ § ‘ . oes help you. 
lhe transportation of school children is one of Highway Transport’s 
biggest and most important Jobs ... for the right to educate our children 
is one of the principles of democracy for which America is fighting. 
» INVEST IN VICTORY BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





a GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK & COACH 


DIVISION OF YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Home of GMC Trucks and Yellow Coaches... Manufacturer of a Wide Variety of Military Vehicles for our Armed Forces 
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THANKS TO THE AMERICAN FARMER... 


Nikolai gets his 


T HITS the spot... American- 

I made ‘“Tushonka’’ is a favor 

ite with Nikolai . . . with the 

whole Russian army in fact! 

“Tushonka” is a special Russian deli- 

cacy ... pork packed in tins along with 

just the rizght blend of onions and topped 

off with bay leaves according to an ago- 

old recipe. ““Tushonka” is more than just 

good eating for Nikolai. . . it’s vital heat 

and energy food ... part of the reason 

for the Russian army’s superb, winter 
fighting stamina. 

Yes, pork produced on your farm may 
be packed in the United States as ‘“Tu- 
shonka”’ and sent with butter, dried milk 
and eggs, grains and other jend-lease 
food to fight on the Russian front. You 
can be proud that you are helping feed 
our valiant Russian allies—and that by 
doing so you are helping our boys at the 
front—helping yourself and your country. 
For every time Nikolai risks his life 
kills another Nazi, shoots down a Mes- 


serschmitt ... it’s just one step nearer 
victory ... one job less for our boys to do. 


Purina Mills proudly salutes you and 


your neighbors who, despite shortages of 


help, machinery and feed, are keeping 
American fighting men and their allies 
the best-fed fighters in the world! 


The need for food is almost endless... 
your job is now the number one battle on 
the home front. Be sure your farm is 
operating at peak wartime efficiency 
producing the most from the birds, ani- 
mals, equipment, housing and vital feed 
you have. Don’t let disease, parasites, 
crowded and unsanitary conditions, 
vasteful feeding methods sabotage your 
food production. 


In your fight against these losses, do 
cs many farmers have already done 
join your local Purina dealer in a Food 
for Victory Crusade. He’s a capable, 
willing farm-front fighter—ready, and 
able to go to work, 


Published in the interest of increased food production by 


PURINA MILLS 


MAKERS OF PURINA CHOWS AND SANITATION PRODUCTS 


**E OO | 


ON THE FARM FRONT— 
Your Purina Dealer Has 
Volunteered for Active Duty 


There's a battle to be won on the 
farm front, too. On many farms, 
overcrowded, unsanitary quarters 
... disease ... parasites... low- 
producing cows and layers are sabo- 
tasing food production and wasting 
vital feed. These are conditions your 
Purina dealer can help correct. 


He is at Your Command 
and Service 


Your Purina dealer's wartime job is 
to help you meet today’s food and 
feed emergency. He has timely, 
practical suggestions for producing 
more meat, milk and eg¢s.. . for 
making each pound of feed produce 
io capacity. Today's job is to pro- 
duce more by wasting less... to get 
the most out of what you have on 
your farm. Regardiess of what feed 
you use, your Purina dealer is ready 
to help. Call on him at his store 
with the Checkerboard sign. 





